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Abt.  I. — Life  of  James  Crichton  of  Cluny^  commonly  called 
the  Admirable  Crichton  ;  with  an  Appendix  Origirud  ' Pa¬ 
pers.  By  Patrick  Fraskr  Tytler,  Esq.  F.R.  S.£.  Advo¬ 
cate.  Edinburgh,  William  &  Charles  Tmt ;  and  Lbngman, 
Hurst,  Rees,  and  Brown,  London. 

A.LL  juvenile  readers  of  the  marvellous  and  ddighful  history 
of  the  Admirable  Criditon  are  drm  believers  in  its  truth,  sole¬ 
ly  because  it  is  marvellous  and  delightful.  The  pleasing  creed 
has,  we  doubt  not,  in  most  of  "us,  given  way  to  what  appeared 
the  sober  conclusion  of  more  advanced  years,  and  Crichton  has 
been  left  to  delight  the  imaginations  of  the  uninquiring  and  all- 
confiding  rinng  generation. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  that  when  we  have  put  away  child¬ 
ish  things,  we  have  adopted  more  manly  persuaaons  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  own  inquiry.  With  all  our  pretensions,  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  that  the  wisest  of  us  borrow  ninety-nine  of  our 
points  of  belief  and  opinion  in  every  hundred ;  and  what  we 
nave  borrowed  are,  in  much  the  same  proportion  of  cases,  the  rash 
conclusions,  or  the  mere  bold  averments  of  others.  A  prevailing 
fashion  of  thinking  will  lead  grown  men,  which  has  no  effect  on 
children.  A  writer  of  note  gives  forth  a  dictum — for  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  little  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  inqiuring  for  ourselves 
— and  b  conndered  as  having  put  the  matter  to  rest.  The  be¬ 
lief  with  regard  to  the  Admirable  Crichton  peculiarly  exempli¬ 
fies  what  we  have  now  said.  One  or  two  noted  writers  have 
sud  that  Crichton  lived  in  a  rude  and  marvel-loving  age,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  no  wonder  in  the  present  more  enlight¬ 
ened  times.  Thb  is  positively  the  sole  ground  upon  which  most 
of  us,  successively,  iiave  lost  our  nursery  impressions,  and  re- 
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nouDced,  though  unwillinglj,  our  beUef  in  the  ImUnry  the 
Admirable  Crichton. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  shcnm,  that  the  juvet^e  is  the  best  founded 
belief  ^ler  all,  as  wiril  as  the  most  ddightfiiL  He  has  treated  the 
question  with  satistisctory  detail ;  restored,  with  nifwe  lustre  than 
ever,  the  honours  of  his  hero ;  and  dianned  us  with  a  demon¬ 
stration,  that  there  was  a  person,  a  native  of  our  own  country, 
whose  beauty  of  form,  grace  of  movement,  skill  of  action,  and 
power  of  int^ect,  far  exceeded  the  allotted  pcntion  of  this  earth's 
inhabitants. 

Beades  Mr.  Tytler's  claims  to  our  partiality  as  the  cham- 
fuon  of  our  wishes,  he  is  well  entitled  to  the  character  of  an 
elegant,  erudite,  and  argumentative  writer.  The  story  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton  was  never  more  {dearingly  told;  and  as¬ 
suredly  its  truth  never  more  ably  and  successfully  vindicated. 
The  work  is  of  course  dirided  into  the  historical  and  argumen¬ 
tative  parts.  The  history  is  written  with  much  grace  and  good 
sense,  and  with  a  judicious  simplicity,  which  shows  that  die  au¬ 
thor  feared  that  even  a  figure  of  speech  might  discredit  a  tale 
whose  power  conrists  in  its  plainness.  .  The  merit  of  thb  is  en¬ 
hanced,  that  on'  proper  occasions  the  author  knows  how  to  rise 
into  eloquence,  wneu  sound  argument  has  conferred  on  him  a 
right,  which,  ^ter  all,  he  uses  sparingly,  to  declaim  on  his  ani¬ 
mating  theme. 

James  Crichton  was  bom  in  the  year  1561.  His  father  was 
Robert  Crichton  of  Elliock  and  Cluny,  advocate  to  Queen  Maiy; 
and  by  his  mother  he  was  related  to  the  blood  royal  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Dumfries-shire  and  Perthshire  contend  for  the  honour  of 
his  birth-place ;  his  father  having  had  an  estate  and  residence 
in  both.  Each  has  its  own  tradition  on  the  subject ;  so  that 
tradition  goes  fur  nothing.  We  have  our  own  wishes,  which 
will  tell  for  less  still ;  but  we  did,  in  the  days  of  our  enthu¬ 
siasm,  indulge  in  a  visit  to  the  old  castle  m  the  little  lake 
of  Cluny,  near  Dunkeld,  with  feelings  which,  even  now,  we 
should  be  mortified  to  think  were  excited  by  a  fable.  Between 
Cluny  and  Elliock  the  dispute,  we  apprehend,  may  thus  be  set¬ 
tled.  Where  Crichton  was  actually  TOrn  may  never  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  perhaps  the  lady  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day 
chose  to  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  occasion,  and  bestow  the 
honour  upon  the  Parliament  Close,  or  other  fa.shionable  close  of 
that  ancient  dty ;  but  it  is  quite  fair  to  conclude,  tliat  young 
Crichton  spent  many  a  day  in  each  of  his  father's  country  houses, 
and  helpea  to  hollow  the  well-worn  stairs  of  both  these  ancient 
mansions.  .. 

There  is  likewise  a  dispute  as  to  where  this  prodigy  was  put 
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to  school— ^whether  at  Perth  or  Edinburgh.  The  latter,  where 
his  father  must  have  lived  a  great  part  of  t^e  year  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  o£  his  official  duties,  is  the  most  likely ;  but  it  is  on  un¬ 
doubted  record,  that  St.  Andrew's  university,  then  the  first  se¬ 
minary  in  Scotland,  was  the  place  of  his  academic^  studies; 
and  there  can  be  as  little  doub^  that  the  illustrious  George  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  one  of  his  instructors.  At  twelve  years  old  Crich¬ 
ton  was  bachelor,  and  at  fourteen^  master  of  arts.  But  there 
are  proofs  that  his  ambition  led  liim  to  unremitUng  exertion  in 
the  career  of  improvement,  till  the  hour  of  the  close  of  his  short 
aud  bnlliant  life.  He  commenced  his  travels  on  the  Continent 
In  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year. 

"  The  young  Crichton,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  had  not,  as  we  have 
already  seat,  been  luigrateful  to  nature  for  those  early  talents  with 
which  he  was  entrust^.  He  had  laboured  to  increase,  by  every  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  own,  his  acquisitions  in  knowledge  and  science ;  and  na¬ 
ture  had,  in  return,  been  prodigal  to  liim  of  those  gifts  which  no 
individual  exertion  can  comnuuid.  She  had  given  him  a  form,  which, 
while  it  was  active  and  powerful,  was  remarkable  for  its  admirable 
symmetry  and  proportion ;  and  a  countenance  which,  from  the  ac¬ 
count  of  all  who  h^  seen  him,  was  a  model  of  manly  and  intelligent 
beauty.  To  these  endowments  was  united  a  most  remarkable  quick, 
ness  and  aptitude  in  the  acquirement  of  all  the  elq^t  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  were  fitted  to  exhibit  his  person  to  tl»  greatest  advan¬ 
tage,  and  in  which  the  young  Scottish  nobility  of  the  day  were  edu¬ 
cated.  The  same  ardent  desire  of  excellence,  and  enthusiastic  per¬ 
severance  of  cultivation,  which  had  led  him  on  to  eminence  in  his 
severer  studies,  contributed  to  render  him  equally  superior  to  his 
Twthful  compeers  in  all  the  martial  exercises  of  that  chivalrous  age. 
The  science  of  the  sword  was,  at  this  time,  most  sedulously  cultivat¬ 
ed,  both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  continent.  It  was  the  wea¬ 
pon  to  which  all  appeals  of  honour  were  made ;  and  its  professors 
(for  to  this  high  appellation  its  teachers  aspired)  affected  to  elucidate 
ito  different  branches,  and  demonstrate  its  various  rules  and  evolu¬ 
tions,  by  the  application  of  geometrical  principles.  Crichtoii  became 
OM  of  the  most  expert  and  t^less  swordsmen  of  his  time.  He  rode 
with  consummate  grace  and  boldness ;  and  in  the  gentler  accomplish- 
o^t  of  dancing,  upon  excellence  in  wliieh,  even  in  our  own  days, 
(if  we  miy  believe  a  noble  author,)  so  many  grave  and  serious  con¬ 
sequences  depend,  he  is  recorded  to  have  beien  a  very  admirable  pro¬ 
ficient.  To  these  various  attractions  there  was  added  still  another, 
which,  in  the  pleasure  it  was  calculated  to  bestow,  was  not  inferior 
to  any  that  has  been  mentioned, — a  strong  genius  for  music.  He 
h^,  from  nature,  a  sweet  and  finely  modulated  voice ;  and  had  at- 
toined  to  great  excellence  in  performing  upon  a  variety  of  musical  in- 
*touinent8.  They  who  are  enthusiasts  in  this  delightful  science,  and 
who  have  felt  the  deep  and  inexplicable  influence  which  it  poMcsses 
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skill  in  music  must  have  given  to  the  youn^  and  handsome  Crichton, 
in  attracting  esteem^  and  commanding  admuration.”  Pp.  18->20. 

Our  'hero’s  first  display  was  at  Paris,  where  by  placards  he 
challenged  the  -whole  learned  men  of  France  to  dispute  with 
him  at  the  college  of  Navarre  “  in  any  science,  liberal  art,  dis- 
“  cipline,  or  faculty,  whether  practical  or  theoretic,”  and  this  in 
any  one  of  twelve  specified  languages.  In  this  incredible  un¬ 
dertaking,  he  obtained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  gravest  phi¬ 
losophers  and  divines,  to  the  astonishment  of  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  spectators.  But  the  circumstance  which  both  lent  to 
his  glory  as  a  man  of  science  and  letters,  and  borrowed  from  it, 
was  his  defiance  of  all  rivalry  in  the  manege,  the  tilting  lists, 
the  ball-room,  the  magnificent  tournaments  of  the  court  cd'  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  of  France,  where  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  wace  <rf 
his  movements,  and  consummate  skill  of  his  feats,  were  the  won- 
der  of  all  who  witnessed  them.  The  name  of  “  the  Admirable 
“  Crichton”  is  so  evidently  French,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  where  he  acquired  that  mark  of  distinction.  After  this, 
Crichton  served  with  honour  in  the  French  armies.  He  seems 
to  have  had  no  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  arms  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  He  took  them  up  as  he  would  have  done  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  an  elegant  art,  that  he  might  reach  a  yet  higher  name, 
and  add  the  character  of  a  brave  warrior  to  that  of  an  eminent 
scholar,  a  profound  philosopher,  and  an  accbmplished  gentle¬ 
man. 

But  France,  with  all  its  learning,  and  all  its  chivalry,  was  at 
that  time  in  tramontane  barbarism,  when  compared  with  Italy, 
the  splendid  centre  of  taste  and  talent,  of  learning  and  science, 
of  polished  luxury  and  elegant  life  ; 

"  Whose  owners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation.” 

France,  therefore,  was  used  by  Crichton  as  a  mere  school  for 
his  ulterior  display ;  as  more  refined  than  his  native  country,  a 
sort  of  gradue  ad  Italiam  ;  and  he  had  exhausted  the  resources 
of  France  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  scholar,  philosopher, 
soldier,  and  man  of  fashion,  when  he  ventured  to  set  foot  upon 
the  Alps,  and  descend,  with  all  the  confidence  of  the  Cartha- 
^ian,  into  the  ftur  plains  of  Italy. 

Crichton’s  first  and  shortest  residence  was  at  Borne,  where, 
with  the  same  success  as  in  Paris,  he  foiled  in  public  disputa¬ 
tion,  in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  all  the  learned  men 
who  accepted  his  challenge.  But  it  was  in  the  then  splendid 
th^tre  of  the  north  of  Italy  that  Crichton  laid  the  most  en- 
dunng  foundation,  and  established  the  most  unquestionable  re- 
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cord  of  his  fame.  Venice  outshone  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
for  men  of  brilliant  talents  and  acquirements.  Here  Crichton 
came;  and  by  his  powers  of  mind,  and  elegant  and  gallant  feats, 
established  at  once  the  most  unheard-of  renown.  Histories  were 
composed  of  his  life ;  he  was  courted  by  the  great  and  the 
learned ;  admired  by  the  fair ;  and  almost  dread^  as  a  super¬ 
natural  being,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Princes  were 
honoured  by  his  acquaintance ;  and  among  the  men  of  genius 
who  were  proud  to  patronize  him,  the  celebrated  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  Sperone  Speroni,  of  mental  endowments  equal  to  Crichton’s, 
John  Donati,  and  the  Premier  of  Venice,  Lorenza  Massa,  were 
his  intimate  friends. 

If  human  being  ean  be  happy,  this  favoured  youth  should 
have  been  perfectly  blest.  Yet  we  find  even  him  affecting  to 
be,  if  he  really  was  not,  absolutely  miserable.  In  a  Latin  poem, 
rather  pedantically  called,  “  In  mum  ad  urbem  Venetum  apptd- 
mm^  he  pours  out  all  his  grief,  with  no  inconsiderable  admix¬ 
ture  of  what  is  called  grumbling,  on  account  of  his  “  caeus  ini- 
«  turpis  egestas^  and  “  infandum  acelut  aervi^  which 
last  confidential  person  had  probably  robbed  him  of  that  which 
a  more  timely  invention  of  Harris’s  circulating  bills  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble  and  the  risk  of  carrying  about  his  person. 
The  admirable  Crichton  is  himself  scarcely  to  be  believed  when 
he  tells  us  that  he  went  much  about  weeping,  for  the  various 
reasons  above  given ;  a  practice  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  would 
very  remarkably  degrade  any  academician,  soldier,  or  even 
dancer  of  the  present  day.  Thus  he  sung : 

*<  Saepe  meat,  mtimo,  catut  meditaior 
Saepc  hmmectabam,  giUtii  ttUkmtUms  ora, 

«  •  «  •  • 

At  me,  fitU,  mieerum  magna  eognoieit  ra  ttrbe, 

Aut,  quit,  ad  aquoreat,  Jkntem  tolatur  arena*" 

With  our  modem  notions  of  manhood  this  is  amazing.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  say,  with  our  British  prejudices.  For  the  tears 
which  moisten  the  eyes  and  rend  the  hearts  of  heroes  and  other 
mature  male  creatures,  drawn  forth,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  by 
sufficiently  trivial  disappointments  in  their  own  private  aftiurs 
or  selfish  ends,  much  startle  us  on  visiting  the  continent.  We 
remember  to  have  witnessed  the  sobs  of  a  foreign  merchant  of 
the  first  eminence,  because  a  British  commissary  had  borrowed 
from  him  a  thousand  pounds  or  two,  and  failed  without  paying 
it ;  and  a  friend  told  us  that  he  was  confounded  by  a  flora  of 
despair  from  the  eyes  of  a  friseur,  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
pay  him  about  three-fourths  of  his  charge.  But  we  return  to 
the  Admirable  Crichton,  who,  like  Bichard,  “  is  himself  again.” 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Venice,  he  was  publicly  introduced  to 
the  Doge  and  the  Senate,  in  whose  presence  he  made  an  oration,  of 
which  the  eloquence  was  so  brilliant,  and  the  manner  of  delivery  so 
consummately  graceful,  that,  in  the  words  of  Imperialis,  *  he  was 
esteemed  a  prodigy  of  nature.’  He  afterwards  disputed  upon-difTero 
ent  subjects  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  before  the 
most  eminent  professors  of  the  city,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  who,  attracted  by  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  acquired, 
now  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him.”  Pp.  SO,  31. 

From  Venice,  Crichton  went  to  Padua. 

**  The  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was  an  assembly  held  of  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  men  of  Padua,  in  the  house  of  Jacobus  Aloisius 
Cornelius.  They  were  naturally  attracted  thither,  by  the  accounts 
which  they  had  received  of  this  extraordinajry  person ;  and  both  Al¬ 
dus  and  Imperialis  have  left  us  the  most  particular  details  of  this 
meeting.  . 

Crichton  opened  the  assembly  with  an  encomiastic  poem,  in 
praise  of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the  audience.  He  then,  with 
that  versatility  of  talent  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  diverged 
from  the  flelds  of  poetry  into  the  less  ornate  regions  of  prose ;  and 
disputed,  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  with  the  most  celebnUed.  profes¬ 
sors  and  scholars  who  had  assemble,  upon  various  subjects  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  philosophy.  He,  more  especially,  expo^  the  errors  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentates,  with  so  mu(^  solidity  and  acuteness, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  engaging  modesty,  that  he  excited 
here,  as  he  had  dune  both  at  Rome  and  Venice,  universal  admira¬ 
tion. 

"  Not  satisfied  with  this  display  of  his  talents  in  the  severer  sub¬ 
jects  of  philosophy  and  theology,  Crichton  next  assumed  a  more 
playful  tone ;  and,  with  much  ingenuity,  concluded  (as  if  anxious  to 
decline  the  enctuniums  which  were  lavished  upon  him,  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  his  audience  to  their  comparative  inferiority,)  by  declaiming  upon 
the  happiness  of  ignorance, —  a  subject  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
was  aflrrwarde  to  afford  a  field  for  the  satire  and  pleasantry  of  the 
celebrated  Erasmus.”*  Pp.  Si — 34. 

A  surmise  at  Padua,  that  he  was  a  superficial  impostor,  occ^ 
sioned  the  last  and  most  difficult  contest  undertaken  by  this 
wonderful  young  man.  It  lasted  three  days ;  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  victor,  that,  in  that  day  of  its  triumph, 
he  exposed  the  errors  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  the 
servility  of  its  followers,  many  of  whom,  it  is  presumable,  were 
his  traducers.  Besides  this,  **  he  pledged  himself  to  expound 
“  whatever  should  be  proposed  to  him,  and  to  reply  to  whatever 

*  Alas !  Erannns  wm  buried,  at  Basil,  twentj-fire  yean  before  Ciichton  was  bom, 
and  forty-six  before  the  jew  d’apfit  alluded  to!  If,  therefore,  there  was  an  imitaM, 
it  vfs  not  Elrasmus. 
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«  should  be  oljected  agaiiist  him,  in  the  whole  dide  cl  the  sci- 
**  ences.  These  various  points  he  engaged  to  expkun,  either 
**  accwding  to  the  ordinary  lo^cal  roles  whkh  were  foDowed  hi 
«  the  schools,  cn*,  where  they  could  be  iqiplied,  in  mnnbeTB  and 
mathematical  figures ;  or,  if  the  suligect  admitted  of  poetical 
M  discussion  and  embellisfanient,  in  an  mfinite  variew  oi  differ- 
"  ent  kinds  of  verse.'*  Manurius  was  a  spectator  ct  this  niini> 
cuknis  enoount^,  as  he  properly  denominates  it ;  and  Iran  him 
an  account  of  it  has  reatmed  our  timesL 

When  his  fame  was  at  its  acme,  and  rang  through  Italy 
**  from  side  to  side,”  Crichton  went — “  keu  taieere'* — to  Mantua, 
his  early  grave.  An  occasion  of  display  afler  his  own  heart,  was 
immediately  before  him.  It  afford  another  curious  trait  d 
'  times,  when,  whether  the  sword  was  concerned,  the  pen  or  the 
toi^e,  all  was  challenge  and  contest — all  was  public  exhiixtioo 
and  display  r  a  sii^kr  ccincidenoe  of  barbarism  and  dviliiiw 
tion ;  the  first  yet  shewii^  itself,  aflcr  the  last  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  advances.  An  Italian  gentleman,  of  uncommon 
.strength  and  skill,  chose  to  travel  as  a  sort  of  professional  bravo 
or  gl^iator.  He  gave  a  general  challenge,  and  offered  to  de^ 
posit  a  purse  of  gold  against  one  of  emial  weight,  both  to  belong 
to  the  victor  in  single  combat.  This  death-game  had  been  rashly 
played  by  three  young  moi  of  note  in  Mantua,  all  of  whom  this 
tdodous  rufliaD  sent  to  their  graves.  Mantua  was  grieved  and 
insulted,  while  the  cruel  Philistine  boasted  of  his  victmies  with 
characteristic  insolence  and  brutali^.  Crichton,  like  another  Da¬ 
vid,  resolved  to  encounter  lum ;  and  it  shews  the  value  set  upon 
his  life,  that  it  was  long  before  the  Duke  of  Mantua  would  give  his 
consent  to  his  young  favourite*s  risking  it  in  such  a  cause.  Crkbton 
living,  however,  committed  himself,  was  ruined  by  su^h  {Huteo- 
fion — this  was  seen,  and  he  was  penuitted  to  send  the  challenge. 
The  barbaro-civilized  court  and  people  of  Mantui^  quoad  hoc, 
witnessed  the  combat.  With  admirable  skill,  and  pofect 
composure  of  manner  and  of  countenance,  the  young  (>icfaton 
exhausted  the  strength  and  temper  of  his  ferocious  anti^caust, 
while  the  spectators  held  their  breath  with  iatereaty  terror,  and 

S;  he  then  assumed  the  offensive,  with  the  utmost  ette 
lus  r^er  thrice  through  the  Italian's  body,  and  stretched 
ilcw  on  the  arena.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Urqubart's 
IximbasUc  account  of  this  combat,  the  three  wounds  were  given 
in  expiation  of  the  slaughter  of  the  three  gentlemen  alre^y  men¬ 
tioned,  and  planted  precisely  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  wounds  hra  been  fatal  to  them  reflectively !  The 
wpendix  gives  the  whole  of  the  tiZ/ni-minute  account  by  the 
Knight  of  Cromarty.  We  cannot  deny  to  our  readers  its  obk 
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elusion,  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  esteemed  Tery  fine  wriUng 
in  that  pedantic  age.  The  Goliah  had  exhausted  himself^ 

''  Then  was  it  that,  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  Duke’s  fa¬ 
mily,  and  to  expiate  the  blood  of  the  thrM  vanquished  gentlemen, 
he  alonged  a  stoccade  rfe  pied  ferine ;  then  recoyling  he  advanced 
another  thrust,  and  lodged  H  home ;  after  which,  retiring  again,  his 
right  foot  did  beat  the  cadence  of  the  blow  that  pierced  the  belly  of 
this  Italian ;  whose  heart  and  throat  being  hit  wi^  the  two  former 
stroaks,  these  three  franch  bouts  given  in  upon  tne  back  of  other : 
besides  that,  if  lines  were  imagined  drawn  from  the  hand  that  livered 
them,  to  the  places  which  were  marked  by  them,  they  would’repre- 
sent  a  perfect  Isosceles  triangle,  with  a  perpendicular  from  the  top 
angle,  cutting  the  basis  in  the  middle ;  tney  likewise  give  us  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  by  them  he  was  to  be  raSde  a  sacrifice  of  atonement 
for  die  slaughter  of  the  three  aforesaid  gentlemen,  who  were  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  very  same  parts  of  their  bodies  by  other  three  such  venees 
as  these,  each  whereof  being  mortal,  and  his  vital  spirits  exhaling  as 
his  blood  gushed  out,  all  he  spoke  was  this :  That  seeing  he  c^d 
not  live,  his  comfort  in  dying  was,  that  he  could  not  die  by  the  hand 
of  a  braver  man :  after  the  uttering  of  which  words  he  expiring,  with 
the  shril  clareens  of  trumpets,  bouncing  thunder  of  artillery,  be- 
thwacked  beating  of  drums,  universal  clapping  of  hands,  and  loud 
acclamations  of  joy  for  so  glorioius  a  victory,  the  aire  above  them  was 
80  rarified,  by  the  extremity  of  the  noise  and  vehement  sound,  dispell¬ 
ing  the  thickest  and  most  condensed  parts  thereof,  that  (as  Plutarch 
api^s  of  the  Grecians,  when  they  raised  their  shouts  of  allegress  up 
to  die  very  heavens,  at  the  hearing  of  the  gracious  proclamations  of 
Faulus  JEmilius  in  favour  of  their  liberty,)  the  very  sparrows  and 
other  flying  fowls  were  said  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  aire 
enough  to  uphdd  them  in  their  flight”  Pp.  274,  275. 

■  The  only  remaining  wonder  recorded  of  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  is  a  miraculous  exhibition,  as  it  was  then  esteemed, 
of  his  scenic  powers.  To  these,  in  the  versatility  of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  he  added  oonriderable  dramatic  genius;  for  be  both 
composed  and  performed  his  play.  He  appeared  in  fourteen 
distinct  guises ;  and  with  only  nature  to  copy,  exhibited  in  the 
most  humorous  manner,  the  different  char^ters  in  society  and 
vocations  in  life,  with  all  their  ludicrous  ‘  peculiarities.  The 
convulsions  of  laughter  into  which  he  threw  the  spectators,  were 
his  intervals  for  a  rapid  change  of  dress  behind  the  scenes.  It 
is  240  years  since  this  monodrama  of  Crichton's ;  so  that,  what¬ 
ever  other  merit  may  belong  to  a  popular  comedian  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  his  plan  has  not  that  of  originality. 

The  lamentable  end  of  so  brilliant  but  short  a  career,  is  thus 
described  by  our  author. 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  limits  of  the  life  of  this  re- 
.  markable  man,  who,  though  yet  scarcely  entitled  to  a  graver  name 
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than  that  of  youth,  for  he  had  not  completed  his  twenty-second  year, 
^llw^  crowded,  into  this  short  space  of  time,  a  series  of  actions  which 
might  have  graced  the  maturest  period  of  genius,  and  done  honour 
to  the  most  advanced  period  of  life.  But  that  career  which  had  so 
brilliantly  begun,  was  now  hastening  to  a  dark  and  melancholy  con¬ 
clusion. 

“  When  walking  one  night  through  the  streets  of  Mantua,  return¬ 
ing  from  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  his  mistress,  and  playing,  as 
he  went  along,  upon  his  guitar,  he  found  himself  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  riotous  company  of  persons  in  masks,  whom,  with  tliat  skill  and 
activity  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  soon  foiled  and  put  to 
flight  Before  this,  however,  he  had  disarmed  and  seized  the  leader 
of  the  party,  and  upon  unmasking  him,  discovered  that  it  was  the 
Prince  of  Mantua,  to  whose  court  he  belonged.  Crichton,  although 
he  had  been  attacked  in  the  meanest  manner,  and  had  only  disarmed 
his  master  in  defending  himself,  was  yet  affected  by  the  deepest  con¬ 
cern,  upon  this  discovery.  He  instantly  dr<^t  upon  one  knee ;  and 
taking  his  sword  by  the  point,  with  rofnimtic  devotion,  presented  it 
io  the  prince,  his  master.  Vincenzo,  naturally  of  a  revengefiil  and 
treacherous  temper,  was  at  this  moment  inflamed  by  wine,  irritated 
by  defeat,  and  perhaps  by  jealousy.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  will  require 
the  presence  of  one  or  all  of  these  dark  and  conflicting  passions,  to 
account  for  the  act  which  followed.  He  received  Crichton's  sword, 
and  instently,  with  equal  meanness  and  brutality,  employed  it  in 
piercing  his  defenceless  and  injured  benefactor  through  we  heart. 

"  Thus  died  the  Admirable  Crichton,  in  the  twenty- second  year 
of  his  age ;  preserving,  in  this  last  fatal  encounter,  that  superiority 
to  all  other  men  which  rendered  his  life  so  remarkable ;  and  then, 
only,  conquered,  when  his  romantic  ideas  ai  honour  had  made  him 
renounce  the  powers  and  the  courage  whichi  upon  every  other  occa¬ 
sion,  had  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  him.”  Pp.  46—48. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  his  greater  task,  namely,  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  truth  of  the  history  which  he  has  so  well  unfolded; 
and  he  does  so  most  satisfactorily.  There  is  no  accessible  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  does  not  bring ;  scarcely  a  conceivable  hostile 
argument  which  he  leaves  unanswered ;  or  favourable  consider¬ 
ation  which  he  does  not  urge.  Although  all  the  substance  is 
pre^nt,  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  the  arrangement 
IS  either  the  most  forcible,  or  even  logical,  which  might  have 
been  adopted.  After  intimating,  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  “  task 
“  of  detailinff  and  examining  the  various  historical  authorities 

upon  which  the  above  detail  is  founded,”  he  goes  on,  in  the 
next  paragraph,  to  plan  out  the  discussion,  by  stating  three  se¬ 
veral  objections,  to  be  answered,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  histo¬ 
ry,  vh.Jirsty  That  the  authors  are  unworthy  of  credit ;  second., 
That  the  accounts  are  incredible ;  and,  last  of  all,  that  the  lite¬ 
rary  reliques  are  inadequate.  This  proposed  plan  docs  not  co¬ 
ver  one-third  of  what  Mr.  Tytler  actually  does.  No  doubt,  he 
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does  not  limit  himself  to  this  proepecius  ;  for  he  details  the  evi. 
dence  itself  under  it,  tries  its  strength,  and  demonstrates  its  con¬ 
sistency,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  its  parts ;  and  he  inci¬ 
dental  ly  answers  several  objections,  which  are  as  worthy  of  a 
formal  annunciation  as  any  of  the  three  which  he  has  so  dis¬ 
tinguished.  But  it  is  always  unskilful,  in  argumentative  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  propose  a  plan  too  luurow  for  the  relaUve  detiul ;  or 
to  allow  a  detail  to  travel  out  of  the  bounds  circumscribed  m 
the  plan.  Our  author  has,  we  think,  fallen  into  the  former 
error.  His  pro»pectu*  is  too  limited  even  for  the  detail  he 
has  given ;  and  still  more  for  that  detail  with  some  additions 
which  it  yet  would  bear.  It  is  very  little,  indeed, '  which  can 
be  added  to  Mr.  Tytler’s  matter ;  but  if  his  work,  as  well  it 
merits,  should  come  to  another  edition,  we  are  tempted  to  re¬ 
commend  to  his  consideration  an  arrangement  somewhat  like  the 
following : 

I.  A  detail  of  the  evidence,  with  a  distinct  exposition  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  in  the  conristency  of  its  substance,  and  the  harmo- 
ny  of  its  parts.  The  effect  is  weakened  by  discussing  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  each  witness,  as  he  calls  him. 

II.  A  considerarion  of  the  objections  which  have  been,  or  may 
be,  uiged  to  the  truth  of  the  history  i  e.  ff. 

1.  Objections,  if  any,  to  the  anonymous  documents. 

2.  - to  the  authority  of  the  known  writers  on  the  subject. 

3.  - to  their  competency  as  judges. 

4.  - founded  on  the  age  when  Crichton  lived. 

5.  - founded  on  the  alleged  meanness  of  his  opponents 

6.  - to  Crichton  as  a  literary  impostor. 

7.  - to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  attested. 

8.  - founded  on  the  alleged  poverty  of  Ws  literary  re^ 

liques. 

III.  A  statement  of  circumstances  extrinsic  to  the  evidence, 
which  lend  support  to  that  evidence ;  e.  g. 

1.  That  Cnchton  chose  the  most  formidable  theatre  then  in 

the  world  for  the  display  of  his  powers. 

2.  That  it  is  not  concealed,  that  he  was  once  foiled  by  one  of 

the  most  renowned  scalars  Italy  ever  produced. 

3.  That  he  was  a  foreigner ;  and  all  h'ls  eulogists  were  the 

witnesses  of  his  triumphs  over  men  who  were  the  pride 

and  boast  of  their  country. 

We  may  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself  for  the  detail  of  the  evidence ;  and  the  rather  a.s  its 
substance  forms  necessarily  the  ground-work  of  the  history,  the 
summary  of  which  we  have  already  given.  All  we  can  afford 
room  for  is  a  short  account  of  the  sources  of  the  evidence. 
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The  author,  with  much  propriety,  b^ns  with  the  contempo¬ 
rary  accounts  of  Crichton — the  testimony  home  by  the  actual 
witnesses  of  the  wonders  which  they  narrate ;  and  then  descends 
chronologically  to  the  intermediate  and  more  modem  bic^ra- 
l^iies  of  that  nighly-gifted  person. 

The  first  proofs  in  (mler  are  two  anonymous  documents  lately 
discovered. 

1.  A  printed  leaf  was  found  bound  into  an  old  Italian  folio— 
the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione — which  came  not  long  ago  into 
the  possession  oi  Mr.  G.  Hibbert  of  Clapham.  Mr.  Tytler  gives 
its  contents  at  length  in  his  appendix.  It  bears  to  be  printed  at 
Venice,  by  the  brothers  Domenico  and  Gio  Battista  Guerra,  1580; 
and  contains  a  full  account  of^he  powers,  accomplishments,  and 
beauty,  of  the  wonderful  Scotsman  James  Crichton,  his  age, 
parentage,  and  history ;  and  concludes  with  informing  the  pt^ 
lie,  that  he  has  retirea  to  a  villa  near  Vemce,  “  to  extend  two 
**  thousand  conclusions,  embracing  quesdons  in  ail  the  different 
«  faculdes,  which  he  means,  within  the  space  of  two  months,  to 
**  sustrin  and  defend  in  Venice,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  and 
**  St  Paul ;  not  being  able  to  give  his  attention  both  to  his  own 
**  studies,  and  to  the  wishes  of  those  persons  who  would  eagerly 
“  devote  the  whole  day  to  hear  him.” 

That  this  old  leaf  is  of  the  place  and  date  it  bears,  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  rational  doubt  It  is  the  earliest  written  account  of 
Crichton ;  and  supporting,  as  it  does,  and  supported  by  all  the 
known  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  invaluable  in  the  controversy. 
Mr.  Tytler  thinks  it  must  have  been  an  ajffich^^  or  handbill.'  Wc 
do  not  see  that  it  could  serve  any  of  the  purposes  of  a  handbill  t 
and  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  t^t  it  was  a  sort  of  gazette^or 
newspaper,  published  to  satisfy  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  person,  and  very  probably,  in  those  early  days  of 
journals,  hawked  about  the  streets. 

St.  **  The  next  anonymous  document,”  says  Mr.  Tytler,  “  has 
“  been  preserved  by  the  Abbe  Serasri,  the  accurate  and  indefa- 
**  timble  author  of  the  LM  of  Taa»%  in  a  biographical  memoir 
**  which  be  has  written  of  Mazzoni.”  Serasri  takes  the  account 
from  a  manuscript  Venetian  chronicle,  in  possession  of  the  Abb^ 
Giacomo  Morelli.  This  account  is  so  like  the  one  contained  in 
the  gazette  or  paper  already  referred  to,  uring  even  in  some  pas¬ 
sages  the  same  words,  that  we  are  inclined  to  thinV  the  gazet¬ 
teer  and  the  chronicler  were  one  and  the  same  person.  The  do¬ 
cuments  are  nevertheles.<  distinct,  recovered  by  different  means, 
in  different  places,  and  by  different  persons. 

Assuredly  the  two  anonymous  writings  already  referred  to.  are 
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jiot  probatio  prcibaia  of  their  own  contents ;  but  supported  in 
their  minutest  particulars,  and  in  no  iota  contradictra  by  con. 
temporary  writers  of  well-known  names,  they  are  irresistible. 

1.  The  first  known  biographer  of  Crichton  is  the  celebrated 
Venetian  printer,  and  accomplished  scholar,  Aldus  Manutius. 
This  person  was  in  the  most  intimate  habits  with  Crichton ;  and 
states  himself  as  having  been  witness  of  his  feats  both  intellectual 
and  gladiatorial.  Two  circumstances  demonstrate  the  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  Crichton  stood  with  Aldus ;  firsty  In  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  his  Lselius  to  the  secretary  Lorenza  Massa,  he  congratu¬ 
lates  that  eminent  man  on  his  intimacy  with  Crichton,  «  divinum 
plane  juvenem and,  secondly ,  Aldus,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
subject  to  the  contradiction  of  all  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
many  of  them  Crichton’s  antagonists,  dedicates  to  the  memory  of 
the  murdered  Crichton  his  splendid  edition  of  Cicero,  well  known 
to  the  learned  world,  and  gives  therein  a  full  and  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  his  friend’s  qualities,  accomplishments,  and  victories. 
This  act  on  the  part  of  Aldus  Manutius,  puts  beyond  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  lielief  of  Aldus  Manutius  at  least  in  the  matter. 
The  dedication  records  the  time  and  manner  of  the  young  Crich¬ 
ton’s  death,  and  the  universal  regret  which  that  event  occa¬ 
sioned. 

2.  Aldus  Manutius  is  fully  corroborated  by  John  Imperialis, 
author  of  the  Museum  Historicum  et  Physicum,  sive  doffia  viro- 
rum  libris  illustrium.  Imperialis  narrates  precisely  ibe  same 
wonders  with  Aldus,  as  havmg  been  taken  from  the  lips  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  witness  of  what  his  son  narrates. 

3.  The  third  witness  speaks  from  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
Felix  Astolfi,  in  his  Officina  HistoricOy  confirms  the  two  former 
testimonies  in  every  circumstance ;  and  particularly  records  the 
general  notoriety  of  that  wonder  of  the  age,  the  Admirable  Crich¬ 
ton.  “  The  abilities  of  the  Scotsman,”  says  he,  *•  are  known  to 
**  ail.  His  name  was  James  Crichton,  who  appeared  like  a  pro- 
“  digy  in  these  our  times,”  &c. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  contemporary  authority  is  that  of  no 
less  a  person  than  Joseph  Scaliger.  This  eminent  scholar  tells 
the  same  tale,  with  this  difference,  that  be  did  not  know  Crich- 
ton  personally,  but  heard  of  him  when  in  Italy ;  that  he  knew 

twelve  difmrent  languages — had  studied  the  fatheM  and  the 
«  poets — disputed  de  omni  scibili — and  replied  to  his  antagonists 
“  in  verse.”  Scaliger  adds,  perhaps  in  envy  of  Crichton’s  per¬ 
sonal  accomplishments,  and  partly  in  memory  of  his  own  ill  luck 
with  crownra  heads,  **  He  had  something  of  the  coxcomb  about 
**  him,  and  only  wanted  a  bttle  common  sense.  It  is  remark. 
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«*  able  that  princes  are  apt  to  take  an  affection  for  ^niuses  of 
«  this  stamp,  but  very  rardy  for  truly  learned  men.”  Scaliger 
himself  was  certiunly  not  a  tilting,  sword-playing,  dancing  cox¬ 
comb  ;  but,  in  his  own  way,  his  right  to  the  appellation  is  on 
much  more  authentic  record  than  that  of  Crichton.  Nevertho. 
less,  Jo^h  Scaliger  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the 
history  ot  learning ;  and  his  expressions  relative  to  the  Admi¬ 
rable  Crichton  manifest  a  belief  in  his  character  as  matter  of  uni¬ 
versal  notoriety,  although  he  had  never  seen  him,  as  firm  as  our 
own  belief  in  the  celebrity  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  After  the 
above  sarcasm,  Scaliger,  whose  Latin  was  so  nearly  vernacular 
as  to  mingle  with  his  mother-tongue,  adds,  “  e'estoit  ingenium 
«  prodiffiosutn  a  compliment,  the  sincerity  of  which  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  qualification  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

At  this  point  we  are,  for  our  part,  quite  satisfied  with  the  evi¬ 
dence.  The  use  which  we  should  make  of  the  writers  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  time  of  Crichton  is,  however,  an  important  one ; 
and  it  is  this : — These  writers,  although  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Crichton,  are  after  it,  and  serve  eminently  to  prove  the  reality 
d*  that  distinguished  merit,  and  the  solid  foundation  of  that 
fame,  which  did  not  pass  away  with  the  fashion,  but  came  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  immediately  succeeding  age — the  severest  trial 
to  a  literary  reputation — without  suffering  the  smallest  diminu¬ 
tion.  l%e  opinion  and  admiration  of  every  one  of  these  writers 
u  expressed  in  terms  as  strong  as  those  of  any  of  the  writers  we 
have  yet  mentioned ;  a  very  powerful  cmasideration  in  favour  of 
the  reality  of  the  eminence  of  Crichton.  These  authors  we  can 
only  enumerate ;  they  are,  Dempster,  the  author  of  the  Historia 
Eedesiastica  Scotke ;  John  Johnston,  who  celebrated  Crichton 
in  a  poem,  published  18  years  after  his  death ;  Abemethy,  26 
years  after  Crichton's  death ;  David  Buchanan,  and  Leitch.  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  follows  :  after  which  are  enumerated  the  mo¬ 
dem  writers,  viz.  Bmllet,  Mackenzie,  Pennant,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Kippis,  in  the  Biographia  Brilannica,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
Black,  in  his  Life  of  Tasao^  and  Irv’ing.  All  of  these  must  have 
taken  their  account  from  the  contemporary  historians. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts  narrated  of  Crichton,  till  the  subject  is  taken  up  by 
more  modeni  writers.  “  His  eulogists  were  those  who  knew  him, 
”  and  livea  with  him ;  who  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt  the  powers 

of  the  remarkable  person  whom  they  described  ;  and  around 
“  the  living  presence  of  whose  genius  no  charm  erf  antiquity,  no 
“  enchantment  of  distance,  was  thrown.” 

II.  The  next  branch  of  the  question,  according  to  onr  ar- 
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rangement,  is,  a  consideration  of  the  various  objections  which 
have  been  urged  to  the  truth  of  the  history.  This  is  greatly  uk> 
extensive  a  field  for  our  Journal  to  enlarge  upon.  Most  of  the 
objections,  although  in  a  different  order,  are  very  fully  answered 
by  Mr.  Tytler ;  and  he  has  shewn  much  research  anil  erudition 
in  the  discussion. 

He  has,  in  the  first  place,  defended  the  credit  of  his  evidence 
most  ably. 

1.  The  anonymous  documents  are  incontestably  of  the  time  of 
Crichton ;  confirm  each  other,  and  are  confirmed  by  all  the 
known  authorities.  The  gazette,  or  hand-bill  as  our  author 
calls  it,  is  no  advertisement  or  puff  for  a  purpo.se ;  it  is  a  mere 
paper  of  intelligence,  what,  in  a  modern  ne'vspaper,  would  be 
called  a  news-paragraph.  When  we  call  it  a  gazette,  our  read¬ 
ers  are  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  singular  c»)incidence  which  au¬ 
thorizes  us  to  do  so.  It  was  printed  in  Venice,  and  gazettes 
derive  lx>th  their  origin  and  name  from  that  far-famed  city ;  gaz~ 
zetta  being  a  Venetian  halfpenny,  the  original  price  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  most  prolrable  cost  of  the  |)aper  in  question. 
These  pieces  of  evidence  being  new,  objections  have  not  yet 
been  started  to  them.  That  the  first,  nevertheless,  may  be  called 
a  mere  conjurer’s  puff,  is  as  likely  as  it  is  absurd. 

2.  The  named  authors  have  most  of  them  been  attacked.  Al¬ 
dus  Manutius,  although  his  learning  and  high  literary  rank  are 
not  doubted  either  by  Black  or  Kippis,  the  grand  enemies  to  the 
memory  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  is  accused  of  having  indulg¬ 
ed  in  exaggerated  panegyric  in  his  dedication  to  his  favourite ;  an 
alleged  practice  of  his,  as  proved  by  his  familiar  letters,  and  in  all 
of  what  are  called  the  Aldine  prefaces.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  revival  of  letters,  that  a  very 
high  style  of  address  prevailed  among  the  learned  and  eminent  men 
of  the  16th  century ;  and  many  an  “  fwime”  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  Aldine  dedications.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  bestow  su¬ 
perlatives,  and  another  to  state  facts;  and  if  the  dedication  toCrich- 
ton  is  looked  at,  it  will  lie  at  once  seen  that’  it  does  state  facts ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  goes  no  farther  than  all  the  other  authorities 
on  the  subject.  It  farther  happens,  tliat  Aldus  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  as  remarkable  for  the  justice  of  his  opi¬ 
nions  of  others.  “It  is  the  opinion  of  Zeno,  in  speaking  of 

these  letters,”  says  Ilenouard,  in  his  Memmres  de  flmprimerie 
‘des  Aldes^  “  that  they  are  compositions  remarkable  for  the  puri- 
“  ty  and  elegance  of  style  in  which  they  are  written,  and  that 
“  they  present  us  with  a  most  advantageous  picture  of  their  au- 
“  thor.  Juste  qnnml  il  parle  dot  autres,  et  tou Jours  tres  modestr, 
“  quand  il  est  question  dt  lui-meme.^  Dr.  Black’s  examples  of 
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Aldus'  encomiastic  style  are  proved,  by  Mr.  Tytler,  to  be  very 
unfortunate.  Dr.  Black  quotes  sevend  of  his  letters  to  different 
Italian  noblemen  and  literati,  introducing  to  their  acquaintance 
a  young  Polish  scholar  Stanislaus  Niegoseusky,  which  are  in 
terms  of  very  high  panegyric.  Now  it  liappens  that  this  Pole  is 
the  only  person  of  whom,  as  a  scholar  and  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man,  Aldus  has  spoken  in  terms  nearly  approaching  to  those 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Crichton ;  and  Mr.  Tytler  demonstrates, 
that  this  illustrious  stranger  was  a  person  who  astonished  Italy 
in  a  degree  only  inferior  to  Crichton  himself.  This  being  all 
the  objection  made  to  the  evidence  of  Aldus,  our  author  leaves 
him,  as  he  says,  to  stand  by  himself,  and  proceeds  to  John  Ira, 

last  mentioned  author  is  likewise  accused  of  writing  a 
work  full  of  extravagant  encomiums  of  a  number  of  persons, 
every  one  of  whom,  according  to  him,  is  a  phoenix.  A  number 
of  ftalian  writers  can  be  enumerated,  whose  biography  was 
nothing  else  but  ridiculous  panegyric  ;  such  as  Crasso,  Ghilini, 
Capaccio,  and  others.  Mr.  Tytler  shews  that  the  w<wrk  of 
Imperialis  has  always  been  considered  a  work  of  high  biogra¬ 
phical  authority ;  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  schol^  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Morhorf^  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Keil,  expressly  distinguishes  the  Museum  Historicum 
from  those  which  were  eulc^es  and  nothing  else.  Imperialis  is 
likewise  negatively  defended  by  being  omitted  in  the  list  of  Ita¬ 
lian  puff- writers  given  by  Tiraboschi.  Such  was  the  credit  of 
Imperialis  near  his  own  time.  But  his  writings  and  those  of 
the  other  Italian  eulogists  are  accessible  to  us ;  and  without  pinr 
ning  our  faith  either  to  Morhoff  or  Tiraboschi,  we  can  judge 
for  ourselves;  and  no  one  can  read  Imperialis  and  di*^m  of 
putting  him  on  a  level  with  Crasso,  Ghilini,  and  Cappaccio. 
But  Im|)erialis  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  Museum  Historicum 
alone.  Our  author  finds  him  illustrating  from  the  instance  of 
Crichton,  in  a  grave  theory  on  the  subject  of  geniu.s,  and  from 
that  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaligcr,  the  father  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 
Cricliton,  he  says,  was  “  so  highly  celebrated  by  the  Italians, 
“  as  to  be  esteemed  the  phoenix  amongst  the  most  eminent  men 
**  of  his  age.”  .  ■  • 

Felix  Astolfi,  the  intimate  friend  of  Crichton,  and  who  in  the 
most  modcAte  and  sober  tone  narrates  his  history,  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  confirming  Aldus  and  Imperialis,  and  particularly  alludes 
to  his  great  renown  and  general  notoriety,  has  not  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  any  writer  whatever.  Joseph  Scaliger  passes  unsus¬ 
pected.  Dempster,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scandalously  attacked 
by  Dr.  Black->but  we  are  oiu-selyes  satisfied,  and  must  send 
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our  readers  to  Mr.  Tytler's  book  for  his  able  defence  of  that 
wonderful  man,  and  unquestionably  high  authority. 

3  and  4.  It  has  been  objected,  that  all  the  learning  in  the 
time  of  Crichton  was  ignorance ;  that  an  ignorant  age  is  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  wonders ;  and  that  Crichton  would  have  been  no 
prodigy  in  our  times,  when  men  much  more  competent  to  esti¬ 
mate  his  powers  would  have  been  his  judges.  Now,  it  is  not 
denied  that  Crichton’s  judges  were  not  the  vulgar  who  gazed 
with  astonishment  at  his  feats,  but  the  ablest  and  most  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  the  time,  whose  ability  to  judge  of  him  needs  no 
other  proof  than  the  talent  and  judgment  displayed  in  their 
owm  writings ;  nor  is  it  denied  that  the  time  of  Crichton 
produced  men  who  are  yet  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  to 
whom  much  of  the  light  and  improvement  of  modem  times  may 
justly  be  traced.  In  our  own  country  of  Scotland  alone,  there 
then  flourished  three  men  whose  genius,  power,  and  learning, 
no  age  has  surpassed  or  even  equalled — Knox,  Buchanan,  and 
Napier.  Will  it  be  smd,  that  these  men  were  incompetent  judges 
of  the  merits  of  Crichton  ?  Yet  in  the  country  where  Crichton 
particularly  shone,  there  were  men  of  talent  and  fame  equal  to 
any  of  these  three-  But  truth  and  error  in  human  knowl^ge  is 
not  here  the  question :  comparative  difficulty  of  acquisition,  from 
the  intricacy  as  well  as  immensity  of  what  was  to  be  acquired,  was 
what  astonished  that  laboriously  learned  age.  Supposing  every 
conclusion  false  in  the  science  of  the  times,  natural  and  moral, 
the  systems  were  appallingly  ooaiplicated,and  consequently  the  la. 
bour  inflnitely  greater  to  attiun  eminence  than  at  present.  Crich¬ 
ton  undertook  to  defend,  in  public  disputation,  two  thousand 
questions  in  philosophy,— er^o,  that  there  were  no  bounds  to  the 
nonsense  to  which  such  a  tremendous  discussion  would  give  rise — 
the  very  nonsense  was  systematic  and  inconceivably  laborious  and 
difficult,  and  required  greater  powers  of  comprehension,  and  vast- 
ly  greater  powers  of  memory,  than  if  the  debate  had  been  regu¬ 
lated  by  Baconian  severity  and  Newtonian  demonstration.  It 
was  the  affectation  of  these  pedantic  days,  purposely  to  perplex 
their  learning  and  science,  in  order  to  increase  the  eclat  of  emi« 
nence  in  the  acquisition  of  them ;  and  it  was  one  cause  of  the  re- 
tardment  of  improvement,  that  they  did  succeed  in  rendering 
that  acquisition  a  most  herculean  labour ;  so  that  th^roficienev 
of  Crichton  in  his  boyhood  was  really  next  to  miraculOTs.  Twelve 
languages  were  the  same  then  as  now — so  were  the  Greek  ma¬ 
thematics  }  but  when  to  these  we  add  the  arcana  of  the  astro¬ 
logy  and  alchemy  of  the  day,  with  the  complex  systems  of  the 
ancient  plulosophers,  the  attainments  of  the  most  learned  man  of 
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the  present  bear  no  proportion  in  bulk  to  those  of  the  co> 
temporaries  of  Chrichton. 

5.  The  objection,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Crichton  con¬ 
tended  with  really  learned  and  powerful  opponents,  is  satisfactori¬ 
ly  answered  by  Mr.  Tytler.  He  enumerates  two  whom  he  proves 
to  be  the  most  eminent  men  Italy  ever  produced,  namely,  Mer- 
cenarius,  whom  Crichton  foiled ;  and  Mazzonius,  who  foiled 
Crichton ; — a  very  important  circumstance  for  the  truth  of  the 
history.  But  the  fact  of  Crichton’s  having  contended  with  ^ 
Mazzonius  is  all  that  under  this  head  is  required.  Even  should 

we  attribute  no  weight  to  the  testimony  of  his  biographers,  that 
all  Crichton’s  opponents  were  eminent  men,  these  two  instances 
are  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  contest  with 
the  greatest,  and  that  they  did  not  esteem  it  unworthy  of  their 
names  to  enter  the  lists  with  him. 

6.  The  objection  that  Crichton  was  a  mere  itinerant  quack, 
is  answered  by  what  is  just  said  of  the  rank  of  his  opponents. 

It  is  further  cmnpletely  refuted  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
all  his  biographers,  that  he  was  courted  and  patronised  by  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talent  in  Italy. 

7.  Then  comes  the  objection  to  which  Mr.  Tytler  has 
given  a  more  distinguished  place  than  to  several  we  have 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  facts  related  of  Crichton’s  powers 
ind  accomplishments  go  so  much  out  ’  of  nature,  and  so  far 
beyond  human  lot,  as  to  be  incredible.  On  this  head  Mr. 
Tytler  brings  proofs  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  lore  of 
that  period,  the  achievements  in  a  philosophy,  the  very  in¬ 
tricacy  of  which  taxed  the  mind  a  tnousand-lbld  more  than 
the  simple  truth  of  modem  discovery.  He  distinguishes  b^ 
tween  the  inventive  power  called  genius,  which  discovers 
truth  in  the  higher  sciences,  and  from  its  own  stores  delights 
and  instructs  mankind,  and  that  scope  of  mind  and  reach  of  me¬ 
mory,  which  stores  all  that  has  b^n  discovered  or  taught  by 
others.  It  was  chiefly  this  last  power  which  Crichton  dismayed; 
and  the  author  argues,  that  the  same  attunments  could  be 
reached  by  the  less  highly  endowed,  Vith  indefatigable  exertion 
and  labour.  But  the  difficulty  returns,  namely, ;  to  account  for 
Crichton’s  **  uncommon  superiority"  above  ml  that  competed 
with  him-^with  one  illustrious  exception — at  so  early  an  age, 
and  appar^tly  without  extraordinary  exertion  and  labour.  We 
aj^rehend  that  the  argument  in  this  form  is  not  judidous,  and 
that  Mr.  Tytler  is  stronger  and  more  consistent,  when  he 
proceeds  to  adduce  instances  in  other  persons  of  precodty,  of 
early  and  wonderful  proficiency,  similar  to  those  of  his  hero. 
This  at  once  answers  the  objection  of  incredilnlity.  The  in- 
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stances  are  rare,  no  doubt,  else  they  would  not  be  wonderful ; 
but  they  are  in  nature,  because  they  have  often  been  in  fact 
Cicero  and  Pliny  were  remarkable  for  early  attainments;  Picus, 
Prince  of  Mirandula,  was  likewise  the  wonder  of  his  age :  Sca- 
ligcr  calls  him  monxtrum  eine  vitio.  His  early  powers  were  such, 
that  he  was  suspected  of  intercourse  with  demons.  Politian,  the 
friend  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and  master  of  Leo  X.  even  ex- 
ceede<l  Crichton  in  earlv  and  brilliant  mental  powers.  Mazzo- 
nius,  the  conqueror  of  Crichton,  although  then  a  much  older 
man,  hatl  been  as  wonderful  for  precocity.  Mr.  Tytler  names 
many  others,  Barratier,  Manet  ti,  Cherubini  and  Marchisetti  ia 
Italy ;  Voltaire  and  Pascal  in  France;  Grotius  and  Anna  Maria 
Schurman  in  Holland ;  Lopez  de  Vega  in  Spmn ;  Boyd  and 
Dempster  in  Scotland ;  Pope  in  England ;  and  Haydn  and  Mo¬ 
zart  in  Germany.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  our  author  is 
forgetting  his  distinction  of  original  genius  and  great  acquisition, 
and  thereby,  in  some  degree,  mixing  his  examples. 

What  is  related  of  Crichton  as  an  iinprovisatore,  we  have  no 
reason  to  disbelieve.  This  art,  such  as  it  is,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  attained  by  multitudes  of  Italians  of  much  inferior 
powers  to  Crichton's.  We  have  always  suspected  the  acconiplish- 
ment  to  be  a  trick,  and  that  an  extemporaneous  appearance  is 
given  by  arrangement  to  what  has  bcH?n  well  studied — an  ito- 
promptu  a  loutiry  as  the  French  call  it.  This  we  can  with  safety 
say,  that  to  add  one  leaf  to  his  laurels  by  the  accomplishment, 
Crichton  must  have  gone  no  small  way  beyond  the  sing-song 
which  it  has  been  our  chance  to  hear  from  improvisatores. 

Last  of  alt,  the  literary  leliques  of  Crichton  have  been  ob¬ 
jected  to,  as  not  raving  countenance  to  his  wonderful  history. 
These  conrist  of  Latin  verses  exclurively ;  of  no  shining  merit 
certainly,  and  );Mt>bably  exceeded  by  those  of  many  an  Eton 
scholar.  We  think  it  mjudicious  to  maintain  that  they  are  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Our  author  might  safely  have  admitted  their  me¬ 
diocrity,  aj^d  argued  that  such  admission  did  his  case  no  harm. 
Will  nny  reasonable  person  say,  that  Crichton's  history  is  all  a 
fable,  if  two  or  three  Latin  poems  of  his  are  indifferent  ?  His 
was  just  that  kind  of  talent,  which,  producing  much  fruit,  leaves 
very  little.  His  displays  were  in  oratory— oral  disputation— 
^luc  exhibition — equestrian  and  gladiatorial  exerdses.  Highly 
as  these  delighted  the  spectators,  tne^  vanished  in  tfe  utterance 
and  exhibition.  It  were  almost  as  fair  to  estimate  the  powers 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  by  some  reliques  of  Latin  verses.  We  think 
Mr.  Tytler  gave  the  objection  too  much  consequence.  He  was 
only  c^led  upon  to  notice  it,  in  order  to  ridicule  it ;  and  to  tell 
how  the  learned  Kippis  tnumphed  in  the  fall  of  all  the  fame  of 
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the  Admirable  Crichton,  when  he  detected  a  false  quantity  in 
his  verses ! 

Having  thus  run  over  the  evidence,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  advert  to  one  improvement  of  which  it  is  capable ;  with¬ 
out  which,  no  doubt,  it  stands,  and  firmly ;  but  with  which  it 
would  stand  miich  more  gracefully, — we  snould  have  liked  some 
proofs  from  France.  There  are  none.  Even  Scaliger,  born  and 
educated  in  that  country,  hears  of  Crichton  in  Italy  only.  No 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne ;  no  graduate  of  the  college  of  Navarre ; 
no  chronicler  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Louvre,  seem  to  have  left 
one  line  about  him.  We  cannot  imagine  that  no  French  memo¬ 
rial  exists,  or  that  some  may  not  be  found.  It  will  be  dusty 
work  fm*  Mr.  Tytler  to  institute  a  search ;  but  as  no  one  else 
will,  it  is  fortunate  that  his  familiarity  with  a  longer  list  of  un¬ 
pronounceable  names,  than  has  for  a  long  time  met  our  eyes, 
punts  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  successful  literary 
resurrectionists  that  could  undertake  the  task.  It  is  worth  a 
trip  to  Paris  in  a  long  vacation.  The  pursuit  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,  but  the  eureka  would  be  triumphant 

III.  The  circumstances  extrinsic  to  the  evidence  we  have  al¬ 
ready  enumerated,  and  their  enumeration  is  sufficient.  It  in¬ 
calculably  enhances  our  estimate  of  Crichton,  that  he  excelled 
the  ablest  men  on  such  a  theatre  as  Italy — that  he  was  never 
foiled  till  he  competed  with  one  of  the  most  wonderful  scholars 
that  country  of  genius  ever  produced— and  lastly,  that  the  palm 
was  award^  him,  a  youthful  foreigner,  a  native  of  an  objure 
semibarbarous  country,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  refined  people  then  in  the  world.  This  last 
orcum  stance  alone  amounts  to  demonstration.  A  trifling  su¬ 
periority  would  never  hate  been  admitted,  much  less  recorded. 
National  vanity  would  have  forbidden  it— human  passion, 
human  weakness,  would  not  have  borne  it.  Crichton  must 
have  soared  out  of  all  competition,  quite  above  the  region  of 
comparison ;  and  thereby  have  left  the  pride  of  hit  competi¬ 
tors  an  unction  in  the  plea  of  his  mintculous  gifts,  to  have  se^ 
cured  the  acclmm  of  the  entire  Italian  people.  We  would  add, 
that  Crichton'’s  renown  had  a  twofold  foundation.  He  is  an 
example  of  what  is  the  rarest  combination  in  the  lot  of  man, 
the  highest  powers  of  miad,  united  with  the  most  perfect 
beauty  of  pei^n,  grace  of  movement,  and  skill  of  action.  It  is 
a  moral  certmnty,  that  we  should  not  in  our  day  have  heard  of 
this  young  Scotsman,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  had  only  tilted, 
and  ^nced,  and  danced  to  admiration,  and  won  the  fair  by  his 
beauty  ;  or  if,  on  the  other,  he  had  been  a  phun  homely  awkward 
person,  astonishing  the  world  by  bis  mental  attainments  alone, 
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Itj  is  proved  that  he  was  rivalled  in  these  last ;  that  he  was  de¬ 
feated  once ;  but  which  of  his  antagonists  at  twenty  years  of  agt*, 
could  go  from  the  learned  debate  to  the  ball-room,  and  astonish 
by  grace  and  beauty  unrivalled — from  the  ball-room  to  the  ma- 
nege — from  the  manege  to  the  arena  of  blood,  and  overcome  all 
difficulties,  make  light  of  all  dangers,  and  carry  off  every  prize 
amid  thunders  of  applause  ?  Such  was  the  glory  of  Crichton, 
and  its  real  secret.  There  is  no  nobility  like  this — no  reach  ol 
vulgar  grandeur  to  compare  with  it.  Crowns  and  laurels  are 
common  things  beside  it ;  and  its  occurrence  would  call  off  to 
itself  the  gaze  of  men  from  all  that  otherwise  woukl  enchant 
them.  But  when  the  young,  the  admired  Cnchton  was  murdered, 
by  a  creature  whom  power,  working  on  bad  passions,  had  de- 
graded  to  be  unworthy  of  being  prostrate  under  the  fett  of  his 
victim — the  tragedy  enhanced  the  splendour  of  his  fame,'  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  hand  it  down  to  our  times,  with  a 
certain  nameless  fascinating  power  over  our  imaginations  and 
feelings,  which  is  scarcely  excited  by  the  history  of  any  other 
human  being. 

Mr.  Tytler  is,  unquestionably,  tlie  best  modern  historian  of 
the  Admirable  Crichton.  Partial  reasonings,  as  offered  by  Kip- 
pis  and  Black,  had  as  little  chance  of  being  now  tolerated  by  the 
public,  as  a  mere  detail  of  facts,  although  ^ven  by  Samuel  dohn- 
son.  The  history  of  wonders,  must,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  an 
hisUnre  raisonn^e,  an  expoation  of  proofs  and  arguments ;  and 
Mr.  Tytler  is  the  best  historian,  because  he  is  most  amply  furnished 
witb  evidence  and  reasonings.  The  body  of  proof  which  he  has 
concentrated  has  given  new  strength  and  interest  to  the  facts  re¬ 
lated  ;  the  strength  of  demonstration — the  interest,  the  intense 
interest,  of  truth.  With  the  exception  of  the  printed  leaf  and 
the  manuscript  chronicle,  our  author  does  not  advance  any  of 
the  matter  of  his  evidence  as  new.  But  to  bring  forward  any 
thing  really  new,  especially  something  which  shall,  by  coinci¬ 
dence  ana  corroboration,  set  the  seal  of  truth  to  all  that 
was  already  known,  is  in  itself  a  vantage  ground  which  bestows 
an  entire  command  of  the  question.  The  extent  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  concentration  of  the  means  with  which 
our  author  comes  furnished  to  the  controversy.  The  previous 
scepticism  may  really  be  attributed  to  the  partial  manner  in 
which  the  story  has  been  told,  and  ito  truth  rither  mainUuned  or 
impugned.  Mr.  Tytler  has  laid  before  us  ev«y  fact  and  every 
proof  known  to  exist ;  and  animated  though  not  governed  by 
his  wishes,  has  not  stopped  short  of  the  complete  establishment 
'  of  the  truth,  marvellous  as  it  is,  of  the  history  of  the  Admir¬ 
able  Crichton.  ■  ' 
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Our  author  lias  obtained  another  great  advantage  to  his  work, 
by  his  extensive  detml  of  evidence ;  he  has  furnished  subjects 
of  contemplation,  and  awakened  associations,  which  have  a 
charm  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  Perhaps  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  effect  of  this  fascination  is  the  romantic,  we  would  al¬ 
most  say  poetical  colouring  thrown  around  the  antiquated 
lore  of  the  times.  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the 
power  of  association  than  this  diffusion  of  beauty  and  inte¬ 
rest  over  all  the  contiguous  objects,  however  homely  in  them¬ 
selves,  by  something  eminently  beautiful,  or  intensely  interest¬ 
ing.  We  love  to  dwell  on  the  technicalities  of  the  old  Scot¬ 
tish  law  itself,  when  the  magic  wand  of  the  great  Scottish  no¬ 
velist  changes  it  from  law  to  poetry.  Crichton’s  history  sheds 
this  sort  of  nameless  charm  over  the  Aristotelian  empire,  the  ri¬ 
val  Platonic,  the  curious  fantastic  theories  of  the  age,  the  unpro¬ 
fitable  casuistries,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  disciplines,-  the  facul¬ 
ties,  in  all  their  high-sounding  inutility.  This  dreamy  painting 
of  our’s  is  a  very  safe  use  of  the  errors  of  former  times ;  in.stead 
of  a  forbidding  aspect  of  learned  folly,  they  form  a  curious,  a  ro¬ 
mantic  picture,  on  which  we  love  to  gaze. 


Our  own  pleasure  was  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our 
stay  in  so  varied  a  held.  In  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  Crichton,  with  a  delightful  feeling  of  pride  for  our  spe¬ 
cies  as  well  as  our  country^  we  have  on  no  occasion  experi¬ 
enced  more  of  ideal  presence  in  scenes  long  past — less  im« 


pediment  from  the  intervention  of  two  hundred  years*-  The 
people  of  the  sixteenth  century  seemed  before  us,  newly  awake^ 
in  all  their  vigour  of  intellect,  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  We 
have  read  and  thought  about  and  seen  our  own  venerable  St.  An¬ 
drew’s;  but  we  never  before  were  fairly  in  contact  with  its  coifed 
and  bearded  doctors  of  the  olden  time — MairuSy  BuchananuSy 


RhetoforduSy  and  the  other  viri  illustrusimi  of  the  place— at 
once  in  all  the  grey  antiquity  and  fresh  reality  oif.their  know¬ 
ledge,  their  manners,  their  schools,  and  their  dwet&igs.  Alma 


mater — that  beautiful  personification  of  the  watchful  concern, 
the  cura  matema  of  the  discipline  essential  to  these  primitive 
seats  of  learning — was  in  our  view',  with  her  extended  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  youthful  Crichton,  the  best  beloved  of  her  sons. 
The  chivalry  and  the  learning  of  the  more  polished  regions  of 
France  and  Italy  were  not  less  present  to  us.  The  magnificent 
Louvre,  with  its  Place  Carousel,  and  all  tliat  was  royal,  and  noble^ 
and  gallant,  and  fair,  crowding  its  circle,  and  hailing  the  young 
stranger  as  unmatched  in  beauty,  grace,  and  skill,  even  in  that 
age  of  personal  accomplishment  and  display.  We  enjwtd,  not 
long  ago,  the  benefit  of  ^an  actual  visit  to  the  halU  of  the  far- 
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famed  Sorbonne— (one  of  them,  when  we  saw  H,  the  painting- 
room  of  the  celebrated  David,  with  the  immense  canvas  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  yet  on  the  easel,) — so  that  we 
were  aided  in  conception  of  the  singular  picture  of  our  boy- 
disputant,  in  the  Spanish  dress  of  the  day,  with  ruff,  and  cap, 
and  plume,  environed  by  the  solemn  dignitaries  of  that  proud 
pretending  community;  extorting  from  them  many  a  look  of 
wonder  and  mortihcation,  and  receiving  plaudits  unalloyed  from 
the  multitude.  The  brilliant  age  of  Lw  the  Tenth,  and  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis,  may  be  said  to  have  been  prolonged  to  Crichton’s 
day.  There  is  a  sunshine  both  about  the  period  and  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  very  name  of  Venice,  “  the  city  of  the  sea,”  the 
mart  of  oriental  wealth,  the  centre  of  more  than  Asiatic  luxury, 
awakened  numberless  and  nameless  reflections.  The  glory  of 
Venice  has  now  passed  away,  and  we  took  the  aid  of  Shakspearian 
a.s8ociations  in  order  to  re^l  its  splendours.  We  were  on  the 
Rialto.  Princely  merchants  were  before  us,  rich  in  many  “  an 
argosy  bound  to  Tripolis”— Shylocks  in  their  gabardines — Jes- 
aict^  perhaps,  Portias  and  Desdemonas  in  their  veils.  Now,  the 
chimes  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  proclaimed  the  victory  of  the 
youthful  stranger  over  all  the  talent  of  Venice,  before  its  as¬ 
sembled  population.  Next  we  saw  the  crowd  pouring  from  its 
expanded  doors,  to  witness  in  the  manege  and  the  tournament 
the  incredible  appearance  of  their  young  philosopher  in  plume 
and  panoply,”  a  knight  at  all  points,  in  graceful  ease  in  his  s^dle, 
baffing  and  ecUpdng  every  nval  in  the  joust,  the  leap,  the  ring, 
the  lance,  the  sword.  Anon,  we  imagined  the  Premier's  Iiarge, 
with  its  band  of  “  Adria's  Gondoliers,”  “  amid  the  mudc  of  the 
moonlit  deep,”  receiving  the  victor.  Then  was  our  dream  of  the 
ball  awaiting  him  19  the  saloons  of  St.  Mark  ;  and  of  “  the  dark 
beauty  of  some  troubled  eye”  glancing  upon  his  movements  in 
the  mazy  dtnce.  '  Last  of  all,  w'e  were  in  imagination  present  at 
Crichton's  d^orable  end.  We  had  imaged  the  softness  of  the 
Italian  mi  da^ht,  with  its  serenadings,  and  our  hero  plaving  his 
lute  in  the  street ;  while  other  lovers,  in  their  gay  di.^guises, 
charmed  their  listening  mistresses  in  the  same  romantic  fashion ; 
—then  occurred  the  horrors  of  the  Italian  midnight,  the  masks, 
the  rapiers,  the  stilettos  of  a  jealous  and  revengeful  character. 
Our  fiivourite  is  murder^  ;  and  pur  delightful,  but  short-lived 
visions  of  pride,  in  such  a  fellow-creature,  were  overcast  by  the 
ever-returning  cloud  of  human  baseness;— ten  thousand  Gonzagas 
were  before  our  eyes  for  one  Cnchton ;  and  we  were  constrained 
to  fed,  after  all,  that  every-day  num  is  a  groveller,  for  whom 
this  £ur  world  is  too  good;  and  who  must,  indeed,  be  the  object  of 
l)oundless  mercy,  if  he  ahall  ever  be  permitted  to  see  a  better. 
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Art.  II. — Memoires  stir  les  Animaux  sans  Vertehres ;  par 
Jules-Cesar  Savigny,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut  d’Egypte,  et 
de  rOrdre  Royal  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  de  TAcademie  de 
Marseille,  de  la  Societe  Wernerienne,  (TEdimbourg.  Pre¬ 
miere  Partie.  Description  et  C>assiHcation  des  animaux  in- 
vertebr^  et  articules,  connus  sous  les  noms  de  Crustac^s, 
d’Insectes,  d'Ann^lides,  &c.  Premier  Fascicule.  Mem.  1 — ft. 
ThtH)rie  des  organes  de  la  bouche  des  Crustac^s  et  des  In- 
sectes.  Insecta,  Linm.  12  Planches.  Seconde  Partie.  De¬ 
scription  et  Classification  des  animaux  invertcbres,  non  arti- 
cul^  connus  sous  les  noms  de  Mollusques,  de  Radiaires,  de 
Polyps,  &c.  Premier  Fascicule.  Mem.  1—3.  Ilecherches 
anatomiques  sur  les  Aacidies  composes  et  sur  les  Ascidies 
simples.  Systeme  de  la  classe  des  Ascidies.  24  Planches. 
{Memoirs  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals ;  by  Jui.ics-C.es ae 
Savigvy,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles, 
and  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  First  Ptyrt. 
Description  and  Classification  of  the  Invertebrate  and  articu¬ 
lated  animals,  known  under  the  names  of  Crustacea,  Insects, 
Annelides,  &c.  First  Fasciculus.  Mem.  1—2.  Theory  of 
the  organs  of  the  mouth  of  the  Crustacea  and  of  Insects. 
Insectay  Linn.  12  Plates.  Second  Part.  Description  and 
Classification  of  such  of  the  invertebrate  anicials  as  are  not 
articulated,  known  under  the  names  of  MolIilMa,  Radiarii, 
Polypi,  &c.  '  First  Fasciculus.  Mem.  1 — 3.  Anatomical 

researches  into  the  compound  and  rimple  Ascidise.  System 
of  the  class  of  Ascidis.  24  Plates.)  8Va  Paris,  1816. 
Pp.  370. 

vy  E  regard  the  formal  recognition  of  the  leading  division  of 
animals  into  thoK  withy  and  those  without  a  vcrtebnl  column, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  progress  of  modern  physiology.  In  this  country,  the  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  families  of  beings  comprized  under  the  se- 
*  cond  division,  only  begins  to  rouse  the  .serious  attention  of  na¬ 
turalists  ;  and  we  sull  meet  with  person^  otherwise  enlightened 
and  refined,  who  reckon  such  a  study  fkr  beneath  their  notice. 
Yet  the  invertebrate  species  greatly  outnumber  the  others; 
while  many  of  them,  by  the  comparative  simplicity  of  thrir 
structure  and  functions,  are  better  adapted  to  aid  our  concep- 
fions  of  the  elementary  principles  of  organic  life,  than  the  more 
subtle  and  complex  mechanism  wluch  ouBracterizes  the  tribes  of 
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the  otlicr  division.  Our  notions,  too,  of  the  dignity  or  utility  of 
any  branch  of  inquiry,  are  too  frequently  the  creatures  of  pre- 
juaice,  or  the  offspring  of  our  preposterous  estimation  of  things. 
Because,  forsooth,  an  object  is  smalt  in  its  dimensions,  we  are 
apt  to  pronounce  it  trivial,  or  unworthy  of  our  regards ;  but 
greatness  and  smallness  are  terms  of  merely  relative  import ;  and 
the  most  minute  animal  that  exists  in  the  universe,  may  evince, 
in  its  fabric  and  motions,  the  power  and  wisdom  of  its  Creator, 
in  a  manner  as  striking  and  impressive  as  the  whale  or  the  ele¬ 
phant.  Eminet  in  minimis  maximus  ipse  Deus.  In  his  tarn 
parvis^  tamqiie  fere  nuUis^  qua.  ratio,  quanta  vis,  quam  inextrica- 
bilis  perfectio  ! 

This  train  of  sentiment  might,  it  is  obvious,  l)e  prosecuted 
and  illustrated  at  far  greater  length  :  but  a  hint  should  suffice 
to  bespeak  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  cursory  report  of 
the  elaborate  publication  which  we  have  just  announced,  and 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  presents  urgent  claims  on 
the  notice  of  the  philoso])hical  zoolopst.  Its  author,  one  of  the 
Corps  of  Savans  attached  to  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  already  advantageously  known  by  his  masterly  Treatise  on  j 
the  Ibis,  and  his  exposition  of  the  predacious  birds  indigenous  • 
to  the  singular  country  which  he  visited,  has  zealously  laboured 
to  arrange  and  illustrate  the  valuable  collections  with  which  he 
returned  to  Europe.  From  a  desire  to  facilitate  his  views,  as 
applicable  to  tlie  department  of  insects,  Crustacea,  &c.  he  natu¬ 
rally  sought  to  detect  and  indicate  more  adequate  marks  of  dis-  | 
tinction  than  any  that  had  been  heretofore  instituted.  Entomo¬ 
logists  had,  it  is  true,  multiplied  and  accumulated  observations,  | 
but  withmit  reducing  them  into  the  form  of  general  principles ;  j 
and  they  have  been  busily  occupied  in  augmenting  tne  number  { 
of  genera,  before  they  had  fixed  on  the  basis  of  an  unexcep-  i 
tionable  arrangement.  | 

“  What  had  not  been  hitherto  attempted,"  says  M.  Savigny,  "  I  ! 
have  presiaased  to  undertake.  The  task  was,  doubtless,  above  my  j 
strength ;  but  I  was  eagerly  desirous  of  contributing  something  to 
the  perfecti(M^pf  that  fine  work  on  Egypt,  the  publication  of  which 
redounds  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the  French. 

**  1  began  by  submitting  to  a  rigid  analysis  the  insects  and  Crus¬ 
tacea  of  my  own  collection,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  distinct 
ascertainment  of  the  relative  disposition  of  the  organs.  I  detached, 
and  took  separate  drawings  of  tne  organs  of  nutrition,  motion,  the 
external  senses,  respiration,  &c.  of  about  1500  species,  most  of 
which  were  scarcely  4  or  5  lines  long,  and  some  inhnitely  under  that 
size. 

"  From  this  study,  so  fatiguing,  on  account  of  the  minute  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  require^  has  proce^ed  tlie  theory  which  I  submit  to 
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naturalists ;  and  it  is  the  extended  and  improved  statement  of  this 
study  itself,  which  is  destined  to  appear  in  the  first  part  of  these  Me¬ 
moirs.” 

In  a  few  lines  prefatory  to  the  second  part,  the  writer  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledges  his  ooligations  to  the  celebrated  naturalists 
who  had  contributed  their  eflbrts  to  the  prosecution  of  this  ar¬ 
duous  design,  and  without  whose  co-operation  he  must  have 
finally  relinquished  it.  Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  with¬ 
out  /ear  of  contradiction,  that  no  situation  in  the  world  was 
more  favourable  than  Paris  for  procuring  the  requisite  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  completion  of  such  a  scheme.  M.  Savig¬ 
ny,  however,  declines  pledging  himself  to  the  public  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment  within  any  limited  period ;  alleging,  that  **  obli- 
gations  of  too  imperious  a  nature  paralyze  our  faculties,  nay, 

“  may  be  said  to  alter  our  very  volitions.  If  gootl  observations 
are  the  fruit  of  patience,  they  are  also  that  of  full  and  entire 
«  freedom.  Venena  servitus,  libertas  poma." 

The  first  memoir  of  the  first  part,  is  entitled — Observations  on 
the  Mouth  oj  the  Papilios^  Phalenas,  and  other  Lepidopterous 
Insects^  JbUowed  by  some  considerations  on  the  Mouth  of  the 
Dipterous^  HrmipterouSy  and  Apterous  Suckers.  In  opposition 
to  the  commonly  received  notion,-  that  moths  and  butterflies  are  . 
furnished  with  a  system  of  feeding  instruments  of  a  nature  to¬ 
tally  different  from  that  which  banged  to  them  in  their  larva 
state,  M.  Savigny  demonstrates  the  presence  of  certain  organs, 
which,  however  reduced,  varied,  and  modified,  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  lips  and  jaws,  properly  so  called,  and  that  all  the  Le- 
pidoptera,  without  excemion,  have  four  palpi,  namely,  two  max¬ 
illary,  and  two  labial.  This  interesting  discovery  at  once  proves 
the  insufficiency  of  even  the  most  recent  definitions  of  the  order. 
Thus,  both  Lamarck  and  Latreille  formally  predicate  of  the 
Lepidoptera,  that  they  have  no  mandibles.  It  is  true,  never¬ 
theless,  that  these  insects  do  not  masticate ;  but,  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  characters  deduced  from  the  details  of  structure,  parts 
actually  existing  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  far  less  should 
th^  be  affirmed  to  be  wanting,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  they  may  afford  the  basis  of  permanent  technical  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  results  of  this  department  of  our  author’s  in¬ 
vestigations,  moreover,  conduct  him  to  the  general  principle, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  diversities  of  conformatioB 
observable  in  the  mouth  of  insects,  it  is  essentially  composed  of 
the  same  elements — nature  never  annihilating,  but  only  reduc¬ 
ing  and  modifying  the  parts,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
creatures  in  which  they  are  implanted. 

Again,  the  pharynx  of  the  Hymenoptera  has  been  ascertained 
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to  be  situate,  not  beneath  the  inferior  lip,  as  alleged  by  the 
most  eminent  entomologists,  but  above  it,  as  in  other  insects. 
This  pharynx,  indeed,  is  not  only  concealed  by  the  upper  lip, 
but  is,  besides,  accurately  covered  by  a  specif  organ,  which 
R^umur  had  already  described,  namely,  a  sort  of  membranous 
appendage  inserted  between  the  two  branches  of  the  jaws,  'and 
which,  as  it  has  for  its  base  the  upper  margin  of  the  pharynx, 
it  is  here  proposed  to  denominate  epipharynx  or  epi^Jossa. 
Farther,  in  the  same  farndy  of  this  order,  particularly  in  the 
Eucere^  the  inferior  margin  of  the  pharynx  gives  rise  to  another 
apjiendage,  more  solid  than  the  preceding,  and  incased  along 
with  it.  This  the  author  proposes  to  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  tongue,  or  hypopharynx.  ,  « 

*•  Thus  then,”  he  says,  **  we  find  the  mouth  of  the  Hymenoptera 
composed  of  four  impaired  organs,  without  reckoning  the  mentum, 
or  chin*,  namely,  the  upper  lip,  the  epipharynx  the  hypepharynx, 
and  the  lower  lip ;  and  of  two  paired  organs,  viz.  the  mandibles  and 
the  jaws.  All  the  same  qrgans  occur,  either  separately  or  united,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Diptera.  The  under  lip  is  almost  always  present, 
constituting  the  trunk,  properly  so  called.  The  jaws,  in  like  man. 
ner,  almost  always  exist ;  for  they  support  the  palpi,  so  that  the  Dip- 
tcra  have  two  maxillary  palpi,  and  no  labial  onest.  When  the  jaws 
seem  to  disappear,  as  in  the  Flies,  strictly  so  denominated,  they  are 
only  confounded  with  the  inferior  lip.  The  mandibles  are  observ. 
able  only  in  some  genera,  being,  for  example,  very  visible  in  the  Ta- 
bani,  in  which  they  exhibit  the  form  of  two  very  attenuated  laminae. 
The  hypopharynx.and  epiphairnx  are  the  bristle,  or  the  two  inter, 
mediate  bristles.  The  upper  lip  is  a  larger  bristle,  or  scale,  which 
covers  the  others.  The  same  description  of  composition  is  remarked 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Hemipteca,  and  in  that  of  the  Orthoptera.  Au¬ 
thors  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  rostrum  of  the  former  con. 
tains  a  sucker,  formra  of  three  bristles ;  but  the  fact  is  not  accurate¬ 
ly  stated ;  for  the  sucker  of  the  Hemiptera  is  always  composed  of  four 
very  distinct  bristles,  namely,  of  two  mandibles  and  two  jaws.  These 
four  pieces  are  corneous,  inflated  at  the  base,  compressed,  and,  in  the 
carnivorous  spicies,  armed  with  sharp  cilin,  or  teeth.  The  membran- 
ous  half-sheath  which  invests  them,  is  a  genuine  upper  lip ;  and  the 
articulated  case  into  which  they  are  received,  is  an  under  lip,  often 
furnished  with  its  palpi.  Between  the  jaws,  is  a  small  production  of 
the  pharynx,  analogous  to  the  fleshy  tongue  of  the  Blattae  and  Locusts. 
The  Hemiptera,  in  short  though  essentially  suckers,  are  provided 
with  all  the  organs  possessed  by  the  most  strongly  characterized  chew¬ 
ing  insects.  Even  the  Aptera  are  subject  to  this  general  rule ;  or,  if 

•  *•  One  of  the  piindpal  characten  of  the  Hymeiiopterous  older  is,  that  the  iniecu 
belonging  to  it  have  no  mentmm,  profierly  so  called  ;  for  the  protif  whkfa  1  refer  ta 
the  subsequent  Memoirs.” 

t  **  Such,  however, 'wiU,  periwps,  be  found  in  some  spedet.” 
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gome  genera  seem  to  offer  exceptions,  such  apparent  anomalies  are  al¬ 
ways  susceptible  of  an  easy  explanation.” 

The  author  purposes  to  prosecute  the  more  detailed  illustra- 
I  tion  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  the  sequel.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  cannot  refrain  from'  remarking,  that  he  has,  in  our  ap- 
prehen^on,  laid  down  his  general  doctrine  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  too  unqualified,  since,  according  to  his  own  incidental 
showing,  wants  and  deviations  certmnly  occur,  whilst  in  other 
cases  he  seems  wily  to  have  changed  ^e  names  of  the  organs, 
without  even  attempdng  to  prove,  that  they  are  either  destined 
or  adapted  to  their  pretencled  functions.  We  mean  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  impugn  the  general  correctness  of  his  leading  ideas,  but 
only  to  tuggest,  that  they  may  not  be  found  applicable  on  all 

occadons. 

The  rest  of  this  origihal  and  ingenious  memoir  consists  of  a 
tabular  and  comparative  prospectus  of  the  oral  organs  of  masti¬ 
cating  and  sucking  Hexapodal  insects,  with  the  denominations 
under  which  these  organs  are  described  in  the  respective  works 
of  Fabricius,  Cuvier,  and  LatreiDe.  This  part  of  the  work, 
which  is,  in  course,  unsusceptible  of  condensation,  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  plates,  are  ranged,  without  any  very  obvious 
reason,  under  the  running  title  oi— -Theory  of  the  Mouth  of 
Hexapodal  Insects. 

The  second  memoir  of  this  part  is  entitled — General  Obser- 
\  rations  on  the  Mouth  of  the  Arachnidae^  of  the  Crustacea,  and 
\  of  the  Entomostraca;  or,  Theory  of  the  Mouth  the  Apiropod 
i  Insects. 

The  mouth  of  these  tribes  presents  less  apparent  uniformity 
of  structure  than  that  of  tlie  Hexapods,  some  mmilies  exhibiting 
only  parts  analogous  to  the  jaws  and  lips  of  the  Hexapods,  others 
having  these  parts  accompanied  with  subsidiary  pieces,  which 
j  have  not  their  prototypes  in  the  other  division,  while,  finally, 

I  the  mouth  of  many  others  has  lost  the  elements  already  describ. 
ed,  and  pieces,  formerly  r^arded  as  accessory,  odsome,  all  at 
once,  a  primary  and  important  character,  insomuch  that  the 
organs  which  contribute  to  manducation  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  those  which,  in  the  other  sorts  of  Apiropods,  and  in  the 
Hexapods,  are  subservient  to  loco-motion,  as,  for  example,  the 
yx  p^oral  feet  of  the  Julus,  and  the  lips  of  the  Scolopendra, 
are  only  an  ill-disguised  modification  of  the  fore-feet.  From  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  complex  mouth  of  the  Crab  tribe,  it 
appears,  in  like  manner,  tliat  six  of  the  jaws  may  be  regarded 
as  claws  converted  into  masticatory  instruments,  a  curious  phy- 
aological  result,  which  our  naturalist  supports  and  illustrate!} 
with  mucliingenuity  of  argumentation.  In  the  Phalangium,  in 
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place  of  a  pharynx,  is  found  a  sort  of  hard  and  pointed  tongue, 
and,  at  the  two  sides,  two  almost  impcrccpUble  orifices  for  the 
passage  of  the  aliments,  a  singular  organization,  and  suppos. 
ed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Arachnidse.  Thus,  the  mandiules 
and  palpi  are  merely  parts  corresponding  to  what  have  beea 
term^  the  fore-feet  in  Nymphon.  The  internal  structure  of 
the  mouth  of  Apus  has  much  more  conformity  with  that  of 
the  Crab  than  of  the  Phalangium.  In  Limulus,  all  the  ambula¬ 
tory  claws  are  transfonned  into  jaws  at  their  base— a  remark, 
however,  which  obviously  does  not  apply  to  the  caudal  paws, 
united  in  pairs,  and  changed  into  broad  plates,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  gills. 

M.  Savigny  th^us  concludes  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  memoir. 

"  I  think  I  have  proved,  that,  among  the  insects  which  I  call 
ropodi,  the  organs  of  loco-motion  aid,  and,  sometimes,  even  con- 
pletely  replace  the  appropriate  organs  of  manducation.  But  the  con¬ 
verse  of  the  proposition  is  untenable ;  and  if  one  is  induced  by  a 
thousand  examples  to  conceive  that  the  limbs  often  perform  the  of. 
fee  of  mandibles  and  jaws,  one  has  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  the  mandibles  and  jaws  ever  do  the  duty  of  the  limbs*. 

“  The  result  of  this  memoir  is,  that  the  Apiropods  with  two,  and 
■with  four  antennae  alone,  have  the  mouth  furnished  with  organs  spe- 
cially  destined  for  mastication,  t.  e.  with  mandibles  and  jaws  aniuo. 
gous  to  those  of  the  Hexapods ;  that,  frequently,  the  action  of  these 
special  organs  is  even  invigorated  by  that  of  some  auxiliary  organs, 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  fore-feet ;  and,  finally,  that  these  very 
auxiliary  organs  are  the  only  ones  which  occur  in  all  the  Apiropods 
destitute  of  antennse ;  so  that  the  mouth  of  these  last,  however  much 
it  may  resemble  that  of  Hexapodal  insects,  possesses,  nevertheless, 
only  false  mandibles,  false  jaws,  and  false  palpi.” 

This,  like  the  preceding  memoir,  is  followed  by  notes,  synop 
tical  tables,  and  explanations  of  the  plates. 

On  a  design,  which,  even  in  its  immature  state,  bespeaks 
much  ability,  and  much  laborious  research,  it  would  be  uncan- 
did  to  dilate  in  the  spirit  or  language  of  minute  criticism.  Un¬ 
til  the  author’s  ideas,  however,  be  more  completely  unfolded,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  intimate  a  suspicion,  that  his  favourite  no¬ 
tion  of  a  simple  series  of  gradations  in  the  feeding  instruments 
of  insects,  does  not  yet  rest  on  an  induction  sufficiently  broad 
to  warrant  its  adoption  as  a  principle  of  systematic  arrangement 
.  Most  of  the  Entomostraca,  the  Pycnogonica,  Pediculi,  and  Acari, 
cannot,  certainly,  be  incorporated  in  such  a  theory  as  that  which 
M.  Savigny  proposes,  without  having  recourse  to  over-strmned 

*  **  This  is  an  idea  which  the  relation?  of  organization  that  subsist  between  tke 
difierest  articulated  parts  of  iaaects  might  easily  suggest” 
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or  fanciful  explanations.  The  Diptera,  whose  sucker  consists  of 
only  two  bristles,  offer  but  very  remote  analogies  to  the  Hemip- 
tera,  and  to  all  the  masticating  families,  unless  we  suppose  abor¬ 
tions,  or  unions  of  certain  parts,  which  is  only  another  mode  of 
satisfying  ourselves  with  hypothetical  reasoning.  The  only  le¬ 
gitimate  amount  of  the  author's  speculations  is,  that  there  fre¬ 
quently  exists  a  numerical  and  co-relative  identity  of  organs  in 
our  zoological  divisions,  and  that  the  organs  themselves  are 
sometimes  reproduced  under  analogous  forms.  But  if  their 
uses  are  not  the  same,  or  if  the  transitions  are  interrupted  by 
marked  changes  in  the  internal  conformation  of  the  animal,  all 
these  approximations  will  prove  deceptive  bases  of  any  material 
alteration  of  the  nomenclature.  Now,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied, 
that,  notwithstanding  certain  coincidences  of  number,  situation, 
and  form,  the  organs  in  question  have  often  different  destina¬ 
tions,  and  that,  among  many  of  the  present  acknowledged  or¬ 
ders,  there  exist  wide  intervals,  or  sudden  gaps,  which  imply 
a  change  of  plan  in  the  constitutional  structure.  In  vain,  fm: 
example,  should  we  attempt  to  trace  the  passage  from  a  chew¬ 
ing  insect  to  a  hemipterous  sucker,  or  from  the  latter  to  a  but- 
temy :  and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  reflect  on  the  uses  of  the  man¬ 
dibles  in  the  Araneides,  on  those  of  the  palpi  of  their  males,  on 
the  body  of  both  sexes,  and  on  the  special  organs  included  in 
their  abdomen,  we  shall  And  no  connecting  link  between  them 
and  the  Crustacea. 

Independently,  however,  of  thb  objection  to  the  theory  in 
question,  we  have  ever  entertained  serious  doubts  of  the  practi¬ 
ce  utility  or  expediency  of  constructing  a  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  insects  on  the  conformation  or  disposition  of  their  oral 
organs.  Nothing,  certainly,  is  farther  from  our  intention,  than 
to  affect  to  undervalue  the  anatomical  analyris  of  the  minutest 
portions  of  organized  matter :  but  wherefore  limit  the  study  of 
entomology  to  the  comparatively  few  individuals  who  possess 
the  talents  and  enjoy  the  leisure  requisite  for  conducting  such 
delicate  and  subtle  operations  ?  Fabricius,  it  is  true,  selected 
the  instrumenta  cibaria,  as  he  denominated  them,  or  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  and  appendages  of  the  mouth,  as  the  chief  basis  of 
his  discriminations:  but,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  his 
method,  they  are,  surely,  more  than  compensated  by  the  serious 
inconveniencies  of  disturbing  the  whole  technical  vocabulary, 
and  inducing  the  necesrity  of  very  minute  and  laborious  inspec¬ 
tion  of  parts,  many  of  which  are  apt  to  elude  our  powers  of  vi- 
non,  or,  even  if  distinctly  seen,  frequently  do  not  ^ord  charac¬ 
ters  so  valuable  as  those  which  may  be  derived  from  more  ob¬ 
vious  organs.  In  the  course  of  his  writings,  too,  this  otherwise 
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excellent  entomologist  is  generally  guided  by  the  principles 
which  he  prcd’essed  to  supersede. 

But  it  is  now  time' briefly  to  advert  to  the  other  portion  of  M. 
Savigny’s  lucubrations.  The  first  memoir  of  his  second  part 
treats  of  the  Gelatinous  Alct/onia,  with  six  simple  tentacula. 
Owing  to  their  sub-marine  residence,  contractile  powers  of  muscle, 
and  gelatinous  or  yielding  texture,  these  Polypi  are  with  much 
difficulty  subjected  to  regular  or  satisfactory  examination  in 
their  recent  state,  w'hile  their  shrivelled  remains,  preserved  in 
caliinets,  exhibit  very  imperfect  and  fallacious  notions  of  their 
organization.  Their  species  are,  probably,  very  numerous ;  but 
our  learned  author  limits  his  present  memoir  to  the  consideration 
of  four,  which  present  such  important  differences,  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  the  types  of  so  many  genera. 

The  first,  which  he  denominates  Aplidiitm  Idbatttm^  is  gene, 
rally  fixed  the  rocks,  in  the  form  of  horizontal  flexible  masses, 
irregularly  lobed,  of  a  cinereous-grey  colour,  having  their  sur¬ 
face  overspread  with  an  indefinite  numlier  of  projecting  points. 
These  last,  under  the  lens,  have  a  stellular  appearance,  as  if 
split  into  six  equal  rays,  the  centre  of  which  directly  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  mouth  of  a  Polypus,  and  the  number  of  rays  in¬ 
dicates  that  of  the  tentacula  with  which  the  mouth  is  furnished. 
In  the  interior  and  semi-cartilaginous  substance  of  this  Alcyoni- 
um,  are  imbedded  the  fleshy  bodies  of  the  polym,  which  may 
be  at  once  recognized  by  their  bright  yellow  hue.  .rThough 
narrow'er  than  a  grain  of  millet,  they  are  twice  as  long,  and 
ranged  parallel  to  one  anoth^,  but  separated  by  slender  parti¬ 
tions,  adhering  to  their  remective  cells  only  by  a  few  points,  and 
so  as  to  be  easily  detached.  By  means  of  an  anal  process,  or 
filament,  they  communicate  together,  and,'  in  some  measure,  par¬ 
ticipate  of  a  common  existence.  Our  ^mits  do  not  permit  us  to 
track  M.  Savigny  through  all  the  anatomical  minutiae  of  the 
mouth,  thorax,  and  abdomen  of  these  hitherto  obscure  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  the  ^ults  are,  certainly, 
highly  creditable  to  his  powers  of  acute  and  patient  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  process  of  digestion  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  in. 
the  thoracic  ventricle,  in  which  are  frequently  found  animalculte, 
whereas  none  are  ever  perceived  in  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and 
minute  corpuscles,  included  in  a  sac,  from  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  cirop  out,  in  proportion  as  they  arrive  at  maturity,  are 
conceived  to  be  the  germs,  or  ova. 

The  second  spedes,  designed  Polydinum  saturnium^  is  found 
spread  on  the  sand  or  rocks,  in  slightly  convex,  soft,  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  iridescent,  purplish  masses,  sprinkled  with  many  yellow¬ 
ish  mammillse,  generally  grouped  around  some  large  pores, 
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whichf  by  their  successive  contractions  and  dilatations,  seem 
destined  to  agitate  and  renew  the  water.  On  close  inspection 
these  large  pores  are  discovered  to  be  so  many  centres,  in  which 
terminate  cerUun  membranous  filaments  or  appendages,  issuing 
from  mammillae,  which  are  visible  through  the  general  transpa¬ 
rency,  and  which  are  cut  into  six  indentations,  that  on  opening 
afford  a  passage  to  little  moveable  starlets,  or  mouths.  Each 
pme,  ana  its  approximated  group  of  minute  stars,  seem  to  form 
a  system  ol  associated  or  common  existence,  conformably  to  tlie 
natural  tendencies  of  many  of  this  tribe  of  animals.  In  the  pre. 
sent  ca.se,  however,  the  examination  of  the  individual  polypi  is 
attended  with  singular  trouble  and  difficulty,  as  each  part  has 
its  appropnate  cell,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  entangled.  But  when  a  single  animal  has  been 
once  distinctly  extracted,  its  anatomy  is  discovered  to  be  more 
analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  species,  than  one  would  be  at 
first  inclined  to  conjecture. 

The  third  spedes  is  termed  Didemnum  candidum^  more  opake 
than  either  of  the  other,  and  of  a  fungous  or  spongy  texture, 
incrusting  the  stems  of  madrepores,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  covered  with  prominent  mam- 
millse,  split  into  ux  rays,  and  disposed  nearly  in  the  quincunx 
order.  The  contmned  polypi  are  yellow,  and  very  small,  each 
occupying  only  two  lodges. 

The  mouth  of  these  Ptdypi  resembles  a  funnel:  its  rim,  or 
upper  margin,  is  cut  into  six  very  simple,  detached,  and  pointed 
t(^.  The  thorax  is  short,  rounded,  and  transversely  furrowed ;  the 
back  very  gibbous,  and  divided  by 'a  longituilinul  channel.  The 
breast  is  notched  under  the  tubercle,  where  the  anus  is  visible  in  its 
ordinary  situation.  It  is  then  prodooed  into  a  filament  to  which  tlie 
abdomen  is  attached,  which,  consequently,  is  pediculated,  as  in  the 
preceding  species  ;  but  instead  of  l^ing  two-tnirds  smaller  than  the 
thorax,  it  is  double  the  size.  Its  direction  is  almost  horizontal,  and 
iu  form  elliptical ;  the  abdominal  ventricle  occupying  its  upper  and 
posterior  remon.  This  ventricle  is  ovoid  and  fleshy.  The  large  intes¬ 
tine,  after  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  bends  forward, 
Moending  to  the  pedicle,  through  which  it  passes  to  proceed  4^  the 
rent  The  ovary  is  not  pendulous,  it  is  spherical,  and  attached  to 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  beyond  which  it  sensibly  advances ;  it 
includes  very  small  grains.  I  could  not  distinctly  ascertain  tlieir  dis¬ 
position,  but  I  presume  that  it  differs  little  from  that  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  ensuing  species.”  ^ 

This,  designated  Exbceelium  hospitiolum,  also  invests  madre¬ 
pores  and  other  marine  bodies,  over  which  it  spreads,  in  the  form 
of  small  plates,  of  a  milk-white  colour  on  the  surface,  but,  inter¬ 
nally,  soft  and  transparent,  like  jelly.  The  superficial  white- 
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ness  is  discovered,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  lens,  to  be  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  lenticular  and  calcareous  particles, 
bristling  with  spines,  and  apparently  radiated.  The  oval  mam¬ 
millae,  with  which  the  surface  is  studded,  present  only  an  open- 
ing  that  is  scarcely  discernible :  but,  through  their  semi-trans- 
parency,  may  be  observed  the  temunations  of  eight  or  ten  fila¬ 
ments,  supposed  to  bsue  from  the  thoracic  ventricle.  The  po. 
lypi  lodge  very  near  the  surface,  each  occupying  only  one  cell. 
The  aumor  could  never  exactly  extricate  the  number  of  their 
tentacula,  as  he  could  not  perceive  them  distinctly  expanded, 
but  he  delineates  with  more  confidence  the  other  parts  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  species. 

From  the  foregoing  expoutions,  the  memorialist  deduces  new 
characters  and  divisions,  and  circumscribes  the  family  of*  Alcyons 
within  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  natural  limits.  It  is  pro. 
bable,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  new  diversities  of  struc¬ 
ture  may  suggest  considerable  modifications  of  his  proposed  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Second  memoir.  Observations  on  ihe  Alcyons  with  iwo  appa¬ 
rent  oscula,  and  on  the  Botrylli  and  Pyrosomata.  This  memoir 
opens  with  an  interesting  discovery,  that,  namely,  of  a  close 
analogy  between  the  gelatinous  Alcyons  and  Ascidise.  M.  Sa- 
vigny  enumerates  the  points  of  organical  oiincidence  and  differ¬ 
ence  with  his  usual  felicity  of  perspicuous  discrimination.  The 
ova  of  both  families,  it  is  added,  are  germs  susceptible-  devel¬ 
opment,  without  any  previous  fecuiidation  :  and  the  same  oh- 
servation,  probably,  extends  to  all  the  acephalous  Molluscs, 
which  thus  seem  to  approach  the  Polypi,  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  from  the  other  Mollusca.  The  nervous  system  of  the 
Alcyons,  Botnlli,  and  Pyrosomata,  completely  recalls,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  that  of  the  Ascidise ;  and  the  skm  or  tunic  of  the  former, 
which  invests  them,  without  adlicring  to  the  parieties  of  their 
cells,  differs  not  from  the  proper  tunic  of  the  latter.  Lastly, 
the  cartilaginous  body  which  conUuns  the  polypi,  and  which  has 
been  termed  their  mantle^  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Ascidise,  and 
is  nourished  by  the  same  vessels.  Hence,  the  polypi  of  Alcyons 
with  six  tentacula,  may  be  regarded  as  small  Ascidiae,  united  in 
society,  and  whose  faculties  are  co-ordinate,  and  subjected  to 
certain  laws.  , 

"  This  propensity  of  nature  to  approximate  individuals  of  the  same 
kind,  and  to  regulate  all  their  motions,  so  as  to  conspire  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  certain  action,  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  attention. 
When  they  are  free  and  agile,  as  wasps,  ants,  and  bees,  she  unites 
them  by  instinct.  When  they  are  destitute  of  active  senses,  and  of 
organs  adapted  to  change  of  place,  she  links  them  by  mcMw  material 
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ties,  the  effects  of  which  differ  from  those  of  instinct,  but  are  neither 
less  certain,  nor  less  admirable.  These  intimate  associations  are  not 
the  exclusive  lot  of  a  single  class  of  animals.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lifive,  that  the  aggregated  or  compound  beings,  at  present  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  Polypi,  belong  to  £unailies  which  are  often 
very  remote  from  one  another,  and  that  in  proportion  as  observations 
.hall  be  multiplied,  they  will  exhibit  an  unexpected  diversity  of  or¬ 
ganization.” 

To  the  genera  which  he  had  already  established,  M.  Savigny 
subjoins  the  description  of  six  .others,  viz.  Diazona,  Sigillinay 
Distoma^  Synoicum^  BotryUnSf  and  Pyrosoma. .  Of  these,  the 
two  first  are  new :  but  their  descriptions  will  be  best  apprehended 
by  help  of  the  plates.  His  observations  on  the  lately  instituted 
genus,  Pyrosoma^  are  at  once  novel  and  ingenious,  and  lead 
to  the  general  principles  and  bases  of  distinctions  which  he  de-' 
duces  from  them,  although  the  nomenclature  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  is  not  always  free  from  ambiguity. 

Third  memoir.  Observations  on  the  Ascidioe,  properly  so  call¬ 
ed,  accompanied  by  general  considerations  on  the  doss  of  Asci- 
dice. 

As  the  animals  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  exhibit, 
notwithstanding  their  varied  organization,  a  considerable  unifor¬ 
mity  of  external  aspect,  their  technical  arrangement  is  not  un¬ 
attended  with  difficulty.  ^The  present  writer  proposes  to  divide 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  into  four  genera,  according  as  their 
outer  coat  is  coriaceous,  or  gelatinous,  and  qgssile,  or  pediculat- 
ed.  Thus,  his  genus  Boltenia  has  the  out^  coat  coriaceous  and 
pediculated ;  Cynthia,  coriaceous  and  sesj^e ;  'PhaUusia,  gela¬ 
tinous  and  sessile ;  and  Clo-veHna^.  gelatinous  and  pediculated. 
The  first  is  exemplified  by  the  ovifhra  {YordeeUa  ovifera,  Lin.) ; 
the  second,  by  momus,  microcosmus,  pantex,  gangelton,  claudicans, 
pupOf,  Diane,  Canopus,  polycar  pa,  pomaria,  mytiligera,  solearis, 
and  dnerea ;  the  tliird,  by  sulcata,  nigra,  Arcdnca,  Turcica,  mo- 
nachus,  mamiUata,  and  intestinalis  ;  and  the  fourth,  by  Borealis 
(Jscidia  clavata,  Cuv.)  The  distinctions  of  these  species  are 
well  illustrated  ;  and  we  close  thrir  exporition  with  tne  convic¬ 
tion,  that  no  very  material  difference  obtains  between  the  simple 
and  compound  Ascidiae,  since  the  existence  of  a  heart  has  b^n 
demonstrated  even  in  the  pmnpound  species.  The  growth  of 
these  last  seems  not  to  be  effected  by  the  indefinite  juxtaporition 
of  new  germs,  but  by  die  graduated  and  successive  develope- 
ment  of  the  only  germs  originally  contmned  in  the  sanie  ovum, 
the  process  vai'ying,  however,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
compound  system.  Thus,  in  the  Biphori  and  the  compound 
Ascidia*,  it  is  accommodated  to  the  respective  systems  and  exi- 
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gcnccs  of  the  two  orders  of  compound  animals.  The  details  of 
these  general  principles,  into  the  consideration  of  which  we  can- 
not  at  present  enter,  are  followed  by  a  tabular  view  of  the  ar- 
rangements  proposed  by  the  author,  exhibiting  the  characters  of 
the  orders,  families,  and  genera;  descriptions  of  the  species, 
their  habitations,  synonymes,  &c. 

■  The  plates  are  executed  in  a  very  superior  style :  and  the 
frequent  references  to  them  which  are  necessary  to  the  eludda- 
tion  and  due  comprehension  of  the  text,  have  often  compelled 
us  to  pass  whole  pages  in  silenc^.  The  favourable  reports  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  French  Institute,  annexed  to  these 
Memo'u-s,  have  also  induced  us  to  curtiul  our  critical  remarks ; 
for  wherefore  re-echo  the  approbation  of  such  men  as  Cuvier 
and  Lamarck  ?  Under  such  flattering  auspices,  'M.  Savigoj 
will,  we  trust,  be  encouraged  to  procaad  in  his  researches. 


Art.  III.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay, 

rcith  Engravings.  4to.  Pp.  319.  •  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 

Orme,  and  Brown,  London.  1819. 

• 

The  Society  whence  this  goodly  quarto  has  emanated,  was' 
formed  in  1804,  by  the  gentleincn  of,  the  Bombay  establishment. 
Its  objects,  to  UK  the  energetic  language  of  Sir  William  .Jones, 
extend  “  to  man  and  nature f  as  tney  exist  in  Asia ;  .and  the 
naembers  are  admonished^'  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  to  os^uous  exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  this  ample 
range  of  hiiman  knbwltrige,  from  su^  .weighty  and  stimulating 
considerations  as — the  recoUe<4lion  that  they  are  British  subjects 
bound  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  country  which  has  given 
them  birth  and  education ;  the  example  of  the  sister  society  in 
Bengal,  which,  by  the  literarj’  labdiirs  of  its  members,  has  got¬ 
ten  to  itself  a  deathless  reputadon ;  and  the  circumstanQc*  still 
more,  of  the  profusion  of  facts  inustradv^  of  the  physical,  moral, 
and  ancient  state  of  the  country,  which  every  where  Elicit  thrir 
attention,  and  which,  to  promote  the  interest!  of  science,  jrequire 
only  to  be  carefully  collected  and  faithfully  recorded.  , 
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The  institution  has  pro^rcd ;  for  a  library  was  early  formed 
by  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  collection  of  books,  which  has 
been  since  enlarged  by  frequent  accessions.  A  museum  was 
opened  in  1815,  for  receiving  specimens  in  natural  history,  and 
lemmns  of  antiquity;  and  the  members  (many  of  them  long 
since  disdnguished  m  the  republic  of  letters)  have  increased  from 
17  to  14a 

Exclusive  of  a  preliminary  discourse  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
the  president,  ana  a  miscellaneous  appendix,  explanatm^  of  ge¬ 
neral  resolutions,  the  papers  which  compose  this  first  volume  of 
the  Society’s  Transactions^'  are  twenty  in  number,  and  relate 
more  to  man  than  to  nature.  There  are,  indeed,  some  interest¬ 
ing  memoirs  of  phymeal  phenomena,  as  well  as  topographical  de¬ 
scriptions,  dispersra' over  its  pages;  the  bulk  of  its  contents, 
however,  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  antiquities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  details  of  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  religion,  and 
the  laws  of  the  mngular  tribes  and  sects  by  whom  it  is  inhabited, 
extracted  or  translated,  in  several  instances,  from  their  own  writ¬ 
ings.  As  no  systematic  arrangement  has  been  observed  in  the 
disposition  of  tne  papers,  we  shall  bring  them  under  review,  not 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  volume,  but  in  that  which 
flows  from  affinity  of  subject  We  begin  with  No.  S.  which  con¬ 
tains  a  translation  of  two  edicts  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  com¬ 
municated  by  Sir  George  Staunton. 

Te-tien-ise  (Father  Adeodato,  a  misaionary  at  Peking)  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  m  his  vocation,  and  made  many  converts  to  his  faith,  when  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  unwarrantable  conduct  led  to  the  conviction  and  con- 
I  demnation  both  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors ;  and  the  first  of  the 
edicts  in  question  is  the  imperial  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  the 
supreme  criminal  court  before  which  they  had  been  arraigned.  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Europe  (the  emperor  promulgates,  in  this  curious  document,) 
were  originally  jiermitted  to  settle  at  Peking,  “  with  the 'auspicious 
"  vie^  of  adopting  the  western  method  in  our  astronomical  calcula- 
“  tions ;  but  from  the  beginning  they  were  restricted  from  mnintain- 
"  ing  intercourse  with,  and  exciting  troubles  among  our  subjects.” 
Then,  in  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  it  is  ordained,  that 
ax  persons  who  had  taken  charge  of  letters,  and  superintended  con- 
gr^tions,  should  wear  the  heavy  canque  for  three  months,  that  their 
chastiseiiient  may  be  correcthw  and  exemplary,  and  aflerwards  be 
sent  into  banishr^t  at'  Elee  in  'Lartary^  and  b^me  slaves  among 
die  Eletdbt.  Two  others  are  condemned  to  wear  the  common  canque, 
*nd  then  to  he  banished.  X)thers  who  had  repented  and  renounced 
their  errors,  are  appointed  to  be  set  at  liberty,  but  their  conduct  to  be 
Witched,  4est  their  recantation  had  been  the  result  of  fear  rather  than 
I  disposition  to  reform.  The  conduct  of  a  female  peasant  who  had 
superintepded  a  congregation  of  her  own  sex,  is  represented  as  pecu- 
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liarlv  odious :  she  shall  therefore,  (says  the  edict,)  be  banished  to 
“  Elee,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave  at  the  military  station, 
“  instead  of  beinp^  indulged  with  the  female  privilege  of  r^eeining 
“  the  punishment  by  a  fine." 

As  to  Te-tien-tse  nimself,  who  had  been  employed  at  court  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  the  alternative  w’hich  had  been  proposed  of 
dismissing  him  to  his  native  country,  or  of  remanding  him  from  the 
prison  to  his  station  at  Peking,  is  deemed  altogether  inadequate  to 
nis  crime.  “  We  therefore  ^rect,"  says  the  emperor,  “  that  the  su- 
“  preme  military  court  do  appoint  an  officer  to  t-ike  charge  of  the  said 
“  Te-tien-tse,  and  conduct  him  to  Ge-ho  in  Tartary,  where  it  is  our 
“  pleasure  he  should  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  guard-house  of  the 
“  Eleuths,  and  be  subject  to  the  swperintendance  and  visitation  of  the 
“  noble  magistrate  King-ku,  who  carefully  prevent  him  from 
“  having  any  communication  with  the  Tartars  in  that  neighbourhood.” 
The  conduct  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  within  avhoae  jurisdic¬ 
tion  these  enormities  had  occurred,  is  next  directed  to  be  investigated 
and  punished;  and  then  the  edict  thus  concludes:—"  The  council  oS 
“  state  shall,  moreover,  in  concurrence  with  the  supreme  criminal 
"  court,  appoint  certain  officers  to  examine  all  the  books  of  the  Chris- 
“  tian  doctrine,  which  have  been  discovered ;  after  which  they  shall, 
“  without  exception,  be  committed  to  the  flames,  together  witli  the 
"  printing-blocks  from  which  the  impressions  were  taken.” 

The  second  imperial  edict  respects  the  degradation  and  removal  of 
certain  magistrates  of  districts,  with  their  subordinate  officers  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  for  neglect  and  delay  in  execution  of  justice,  by 
which  the  prisons  became  inadequate  to  contain  the  prisoners ;  for 
connivance  at  the  rapaciW  and  extortion  of  their  attendants' ;  and  for 
the  vnployment  of  female  curators,  to  the  great  increase  of  crimes. 
It  was  discovered,  that  in  the  diatrict  of  Nan-hay,  three  subsidiary 
prisons,  and  fifty  other  places  of  occasional  confinement,  had  been  used; 
that  in  the  district  of  Pun-hu  one  unsanctioned  prison,  and  twelve 
places  of  occasional  confinement,  were  found  :  it  was  farther  disco¬ 
vered,  that  these  illegal  prisons  were  divided  into  dark  and  noisome 
cells,  in  which  many  had  sickened  and  died  from  the  severity  of  the 
imprisonment :  and  it  was  also  discovered  that  female  prisoners^'were 
committed  to  curators  of  their  own  sex,  by  wh(Hn,  for  their  own  emo¬ 
lument,  they  had  been  frequently  exposed  to  prostitution.  It  was 
therefore  decreed,  that  the  mogistrates  who  had  permitted  these 
abuses  "  be  divested  of  their  respective  employments,  and  expiate 
"  their  guilt  by  an  immediate  banishment  to  Elee  in  Tartary.” 

We  have  b^n  the  more  copious  in -our  account  of  these  state  pa¬ 
pers,  because  they  communicate  important  information  respecting  the 
executive  part  of  the  Chinese  government,  of  which  our  knoyvledge  is 
still  extremely  defective.  They  en.nble  us,  ^noreover,  to  /rompare  the 
condition  of  the  subjects  of  his  celestial  majesty,  which  we  have  heanl 
extolled,  with  our  own  in  this  western  part  of  Ac  world,  where  wc 
enjoy  an  ample  and  uncontrolled  freetlom  of  conscience,  and  where 
even  the  criminal  is  secured  in  the  complete  possession  of  valuable 
rights  and  privileges.  These,  indectl,  are  guaruetl  so  as  not  to  be  vio- 
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lable  either  in  extent  or  degree  within  the  verge  of  the  British  do¬ 
minions,  which  is  very  different,  we  see,  from  what  has  taken  place 
in  a  single  district  of  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  China,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  caution  with  which  public  officers  are  appointed,  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  performance  of  their  iduty  is  watched,  anti 
the  prompt  and  severe  punishment  with  which  official  delinquency 
is  visited. 

Christianity  has  been  known  in  China  since  the  seventh  century, 
and  was  first  taught  by  persons  of  the  Nestorian  sect  from  India;  a 
considerable  number  of  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  came  after¬ 
wards  into  the  country,  in  the  train  of  the  Tartar  armies ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  first  obtained  a  footing  in 
this  almost  inaccessible  empire,  and  recommended  themselves  to  the 
government  by  their  skill  iit  the  abstract  sciences.  The  emperor 
Skee^Uong,  the  founder  of  th4  Monlchoa  Tartar  dynasty,  which  still 
retains  posaeshion  of  the  imperial  powa*,  raised  one  of  their  numlx^r. 
Father  Adam  Schaal,  to  preside  over  the  board  of  mathematics ;  and 
in  the  rei^  of  Kang-hee,  they  were  so  high  in  favour  as  to  have  a 
church  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  in  Peking,  and  so  high  in  con¬ 
fidence  as  to  be  appointed  to  survey  the  provinces,  and  construct  a 
map  of  the  empire— a  work  in  which  they  were  employed  ten  years, 
and  to  which  geography  is  greatly  indebted.  But  there  “  arose  a  prince 
that  knew  not  Joseph for  the  Christians  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Yong-tchin^,  the  next  emperor,  to  such  a  degree,  that  300  churches 
were  demolished  or  applied  to  profane  purposes,  300,000  converts  were 
dqirived  of  their  pastors,  and  Christianity  was  tolerated  nowhere 
throughout  the  empire  except  in  Peking  and  Canton — a  state  of  things 
which  still  continues,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  befallen  Father  i4deo- 
dalo  for  venturing  to  transgress  the  limits  of  the  imperial  permission. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  if  free  liberty  were  granted  to  introduce 
the  scriptures,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  dense  population 
of  this  interesting  part  of  the  world,  vast  multitudes  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  converted  to  Christianity ;  for  although  the  country  be  full 
of  idols,  temples,  and  priests,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not  wedded 
to  the  existing  sujperstition.  They  observe  no  forms  or  seasons  of 
worship,  and  cherish  no  sentiment  of  veneration  or  piety  beyond  what 
they  think  due  to  their  ancestors  and  their  emperor ;  and  therefore 
their  minds  may  be  r^^rded  as  in  a  great  measure  free  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  system,  which,  while  it  taught  them  “  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments,”  would  diminish  none  of  their  loyalty  or  filial  af¬ 
fection. 

We  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  pa- 
pm  containing  information  illustrative  of  the  philosophy  and  reli- 
|ion  of  tjhe  Mahometans  in  India  and  Persia.  The  first  of  the  series, 
(No.  4.  of  the  volume,'  ^>y  Lieutenant  Frissell,)  is  anfrbstract  with 
quotations  of  the  Akhlattk-e-Nasiree,  or  Morals  of  Nasir,  composed  by 
Mahomed  Nussaeer-oodeen,  who  was  bom  1201,  and  died  1284  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  work  was  written  while  the  author  sojourned 
in  Cohistan,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  that  country.  This 
work  consists  of  an  introduction  on  the  roots  and  ramifications  of 
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human  knowledge,  both  moral  and  physical;  and  of  three  books, 
respectively  on  Morals,  Economics,  and  Politics.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  we  are  told,  that  “  in  the  language  of  moi  of  learning,  philo. 
“  sophy  means  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  and  the 
“  performance  of  actions  as  they  ought  to  be  performed  to  the 
“  extent  tliat  our  powers  will  permit;  in  order  that  the  huftum 
“  mind  may  reach  tmt  perfection  to  whidi  it  inclines.  This  being  the 
“  case,  philosophy  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Knowledge  and  Practice," 
The  b<mk  on  morals  is  divided  into  two  parts — principles  and  ends, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  chapters :  in  that  which  treats  of  the 
cardinal  virtues,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  mind  has  three  distinct 
faculties  from  which  th^  different  volunfivy  actions  proceed,  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  reason,  of  anger,  and  of  appetite. 

“  Now,”  says  the  author,  the  number  'of  virtues  of  the  mind  may  be  deiivol 
from  the  number  of  its  faeultiea.  When  the  acts  of  the  rational  soul  are  rqpdated  by 
moderation,  and  its  desires  are  directed  to  the  acquiltment  of  certain  kaovledge,  b«it 
not  to  such  knewledge  as  appears  to  te  certain  but  h  not  so  in  reality,  die  perfection 
of  knowledge  is  obtained ;  from  which  prudence  must  necessarily  restat. 

**  When  the  acts  of  the  irascible  s^  are  regulated  by  moderation,  and  it  is  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  intellectual  soul,  and  is  contented  with  what  the  intellectual  soul  thinks 
suitable  to  it,  and  never  exceeds  its  proper  bounds ;  mildness  and  composure  of  mind 
are  acquired,  and  the  virtue  of  /brtifeidir  ilhcessarily  folloars. 

**  \(lien  the  acts  of  the  bestial  soul  are  regulatra  by  moderation,  and  h  is  obedient 
to  the  ratkmal  soul,  and  is  satisfied  with  what  the  rational  soul  allows  it,  and  does  not 
act  contrary  to  it  in  gratifying  its  desires,  the  virtue  of  temperance  is  acquired. 

**  When  diese  three  virtues  are  acquired,  and  united  in  just  proportions,  this  onion 
produces  a  habit  which  is  the  pericctioa  of  the  rest,  and  which  is  called  the  virtue  of 
>stke.”— Pp.  (4,  tS. 

The  book  on  Economies  contains  five  chapters,  which  tii^  of  do¬ 
mestic  society,  the  managenent  of  property,  the  regulation!  M  domes¬ 
tic  concerns,  the  recipro^  duties  of  parents  and  children,  and  of  the 
treatment  of  servantr  and  slaves.  The  book  on  Politics  is  divided 
into  eight  chapt*8,^in  whidi  the  princ^ial  u^cs  connected  with  the 
constitution  and  the  govamiacnt  of  civil  society  are  brought  under 
discussion.  Lieutenant  FrisMll  has  translated  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
chapter— on  the  TOvemment  of  a  coiuitry,  and  the  duties  of  kings— 
from  which  we  diall  endeavour  to  make  room  for  a  enrioua  extinct. 

**  It  is  die  duty  of  s  long  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  bis  people,  and  to  uphold 
and  revsKDCc  the  laws,  so  thst  his  government  may  rest  upon  the  fixm  foundation  of 
justice. 

»  The  first  accessary  condition  of  juUfee  k,  that  each  order  of  the  state  diouU  pre¬ 
serve  its  pnqier  place  t  .for  as  a  good  tampasament  of  body  rcaulta  from  a  just  oaion  of 
the  four  dements,  ae4i.pioper  condition  of  society  results  from  a  just  proportion  and 
regulation  of  the  four  orders  of  the  state.  I'afU  Mpi  of  letters,  sdendfic  and  ac- 
compHdied  men ;  doctors  of  law  and  divinit^  Wthma,  accountanta,  arithmcticiant, 
astronomcia,  phyikiinu,  and  poets,  who  Me  the  flndaraental  supporters  of  all  tempoial 
und  spiritaal  oooouns  <  and  theac  may  be  eansidesad  like  water  in  the  hu^pn  fianA 
Second,  Men  swosd  ■  soldiers,  those  who  foe  the  foi^  voloDtecrs,  and 
warriors,  those  who  live  in  the  frontier  passes  of  the  nfoontains,  men  of  inUrpidity  sad 
fortitude  t  they  maintain  the  country,  and  protect  the  govcnmmt.  By  these  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  woM  is  pieaervcd,  and  they  may  be  considered  in  the  place  of  fire  in  tbc 
human  ftame.  ThM,  Man  of  business  j  m  merchanu  who  carry  commodities  from 
one  oouatry  to  aaotber,  MtiMiu,  ud  maiwfoctureis,  who  an  essentially  necessary  to 
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the  subnsteoce  of  the  people :  these  msj  be  consideTed  in  the  place  of  air  in  the  human 
frame.  Fourth,  Cultivators  of  the  land,  as  ploughmen,  sowers,  labourers,  &c.  who 
raise  the  food  upon  which  the  whole  society  subsists,  and  without  whose  assistance  the 
rest  of  the  community  must  starve:  these  may  be  considered  in  the  place  of  earth  in 
the  human  frame.”— Pp.  31,  32. 


We  are  next  (NO.  7*  By  Sir  John  Malcolm)  presented  with  trans* 
lations  from  the  Persian,  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  the  Sunni  and 
Skia,  sects  of  Mahommedans:  they  consist  of  two  controversial  tracts— 
a  letter  and  its  'answer,  and  an  account  of  a  dispute  between  a  female 
(lave  and  a  learned  Moulah,  extracted  from  the  Huseneah,  a  theolo¬ 
gical  work  by  a  celebrated  Shia  author.  The  Sunni  performance  is 
the  joint  work  of  the  Matdakt  oj  Maher-ul~Naher,  and  affords  a  good 
mecimen  of  oriental  pomposity,  and  of  sectarian  dogmatism.  Its  au- 
tWs  brand  the  opinions  of  the  Sbias  as  heterodox,  and  abusive  of 
the  Caliphs  Omar,  Olhman,  and  Abouheker,  as  well  as  Ayesha,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  wife  of  the  prophetr  .**  May  God  preserve  us,"  they  exclaim, 
“  from  such  proceemngs.  Take  wani&ig,  O  you  who  have  wisdom  !” 
Then  they  declare,  on  the  authority  of  the  Koran — “  that  to  put  to 
"  death,  to  seize  and  ravage  the  property  of  unbelievers,  is  lawful 
that  above  all  others,  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Faith,  who  swerve 
from  the  truth,  (dispute  the  tenets  the  Sunnus )  are  proper  and  le¬ 
gitimate  objects  of  plunder,  and  ^t  the  obetlience  and  adoration 
most  pleasing  to  God  is  to  war  with,  and  to  shew  no  mercy  to  infi- 
dds.  In  the  end,  after  this  sanguinary  strain,  they  vouchsafe  a  guard¬ 
ed  benediction. 


**  Health  unto  thoee  who  are  in  the  right  paths.” 

The  mi^inder  is  by  Moulah  Mahomed  Ruehmdaree  of  Mused,  and 
iia(l||r>  dispassionate,  and  conclusive  piece  of  reasoning.  *'  The 
**  whole  of  the  Mahohimedans,”  the  Moulah  remarks,  **  are  divided 
“into  two  sects,  Shnni  and  Shif.  The  ess^ial  difference  is  this: 
“  the  former  believe  that  Aboubeker  had 'a  just  rigte  to  succeed  the 
"  prophet ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  deem  Murteza  Aly  the  lawful 
“  heir,  and  consider  his  exclusion  an  act  of  impiety  and  iqustice." 
He  then  takes  up  the  argument  as  die  diampion  of  the  Shias,  and 
condfets,  one  after  another,  the  allegations  of  the  Sunni  Doctors.  An 
extract  or  two  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  between  the  Mahom- 
medan  disputants. 


“  How  can  the  Shias,”  the  Sonnies  ask,  **  defend  their  conduct  In  loadina  with 
iboM  Afmha,  when  all  are  agreed  that  she  was  the  wife  of  tha,pcopbet,  and  was  the  &- 
taarite  that  sacred  parsonage  ?  And  it  is  written  in  the  KesSn,  that  bad  women  are 
ateehed  to  bad  men,  mtd  bad  ai#  to  ^fid  women  :  good  women  are  attached  to  good  men, 
•ad good  men  togood  women.  Refl^  on  this  verse,  and  consider  to  what  an  extreme 
•  sbuss  of  yfpeiAe  leads.” 


To  th?8  the  Shia  defendv  thus  replies :  **  With  regard  ttyonr  charge 
•gainst  Ae  Shias  on  account  of  their  abusing  Ayesha,  X  hi  the  fit^ , 
place,  deny  its  truth:  to  abuse  any  Mahommedan  is  an  error;  but, 
above  all,  the  Haram  of  the  Prophet:  but,  as  Ayesha,  in  disobedience 
of  a  verse  in  the  holy  Koran,  left  that  privi^  n  which  women  are 
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ordeml  to  remain,  and  with  Moaviah  made  war  upon  Aly,  (a  contest 
with  whom  was  declared  by  the  prophet  to  be  a  contest  with  himself, 
and  consequently  with  God,)  she  has  no  doubt,  by  such  acts,  merited 
both  abuse  and  curses.  You  quote  in  support  of  this  part  of  your 
argument  a  verse  from  the  Koran.  But  you  have  mistaken  the 
sense  of  this  verse,  which  does  not  signify  that  the  woman  should 
partake  in  all  the  qualities  of  the  husband  ;  such  an  interpre- 
tation  would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  of  the  prophets  Noah  and  Lot ;  and 
Assthah,  the  virtuous  and  believing  vrife  of  Pharaoh,  would  be  invol. 
ved  in  the  guilt  of  her  wicked  husband.  The  fact  is,  that  the  true 
sense  of  this  verse  is  expounded  by  attention  to  the  meaning  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  and  of  which  it-<i8  only  a  part,  which  states  that  a 
wicked  man  chooses  a  wife  from  the  wicked,  and  a  bad  woman  will 
only  marry  a  man  of  depraved  principles.  This  is  an  answer  to  what 
you  have  urged  on  this  part  of  the  subject." 

In  the  extract  from  the  Huteneah,  we  are  told  that  a  merchant  of 
the  Shia  faith  had  been  stript,  by  an  intolerant  Caliph,  of  all  his  pro. 
perty  but  a  female  slave,  whom  he  had  purchased  in  her  childhood,  and 
to  whom  he  had  given  an  excellent  education,  which  she  turned  to  good 
account  by  her  own  application  to  study.  When  her  master  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  she  requested  that  she  might  be  sold  to  assist  in  extri. 
eating  him  out  of  his  difficulties :  to  this  end  she  directed  him  to  go 
to  Barottn-ul-Rasheed  the  Caliph,  and  demand  as  her  price  100,100 
denars,  because  she  was  able  to  overcome  all  the  wise  men  in  disputa¬ 
tion.  The  merchant  complied  with  great  reluctance ;  for,  said  he, 
«  the  tyrant  would  be  bewitched  by  the  praises  I  utter  of  thee,  and 
"  take  thee  from  me,  and  1  cannot  exist  without  the^,  who  art  the 
**  only  delight  I  have  left.’*  He  went,  however,  and  offerer  her  for 
sale ;  the  l^h  price  demanded  produced  inquiries  respecting  her  qua¬ 
lifications  ;  me  wise  men  were  assembled  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  her 

{iretensions  to  transcendent  knowledge;  Ibrahim  Nizam,  as  first  in 
earning,  was  sdected  to  oonduct  the  ^spntation,  and  seated,  in  awfiil 
state,  on  a  golden  duiir,  in  the  audience  of  the  Caliph ;  the  Moulah 
commenced  his  interrogatories,  and  received  the  most  eloquent  an¬ 
swers  to  seventy  questions  that  he  put  to  Husneah.  When  she  had 
given  satisfactory  answers  to  three  more,  she  requested  permis^in  to 
ask  one  of  the  holy  Moulah ;  and  if  he  can  answer  it,’’  she  added, 
"  I  will  confess  myself  conquered."  “  Ask,  then,  whatever  you  like," 
said  the  Caliph.  “  Tell  me,  Ibrahim,”  said  Husneah,  “  when  the 
"  prophet  left  this  earth,  did  he  nominate  an  heir,  or  did  he  not 
IbraWi  sud  he  did  not.  “  Was  this  omisaon,"  said  she,  “  an  error, 
or  was  it  right  ?  and  was  the  election  of  n  Caliph  an  error,  or  was 
**  it  right  in  mose  Iw  whom  it  was  made  P  To  which  (whom)  do  you 
ascribe  the  error,  Ibrahim,  to  the  prophet,  or  to  the  Cimph  ?”  Ibrama 
gave  no  answer ;  he  could  not  say  the  pn^et  had  committed  an  er¬ 
ror  without  ftyury  to  the  faith ;  and  if  ho  admitted  the  Caliph  had 
been  in  the  wrong,  he  necessarily  ran  the  risk  of  giving  offience  to 
Haroun.  He  was  therefore  silent  from  reflection.  His  distress  for 
an  answer^  became  evident  to  all,  a  laugh  became  general  through 
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asseinblyi  and  he  was  reproached  for  allowing  himself  to  be  de< 
feated  by  a  woman. 

We  come  now  to  a  Treatise  (NO.  8.  By  Lieutenant  James  William 
Graham,  Linguist  to  the  Ist  Battalion  of  the  6th  Regiment  of  Bombay 
Native  Infantry)  on  Sufiism  or  Mahommedan  Mysticism.  The  term 
Sufiism,  in  reference  to  its  etymology,  is  expressive  “  of  wisdom,  pie- 
« ty,  fervour,  ardent  devotion  but,  in  respect  of  its  doctrines,  it  ra¬ 
ther  signifies  “  mysticism  or  quietism for  it  implies  a  total  disen¬ 
gagement  of  the  mind  from  all  temporal  concerns  and  pursuits,  an  en¬ 
tire  relinquishn^t  of  all  external  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  the  complete  absorption  of  the  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  itself, 
and  of  the  Deity.  A  Sufii  conceives,  that  by  the  absolute  abstraction 
of  the  mind  from  every  thing  material,  and  by  intense  meditation  on 
the  divine  perfections,  he  may  see  the  Deity  witli  “  the  mind’s  eye,” 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  his  own  soul,  and  of  all  things, 
past,  present,  and  futiue  ;  be  united  to  the  Deity,  and  enjoy  inefiable 
beatitude. 

This  perfection,  we  are  told,  is  attmnable  by  a  regular  progression 
through  four  successive  states,  with  their  correlative  stages.  The  first 
state  in  the  progress  is  called  Shi^ryat,  law,  or  tlie  observance  of  the 
I  commandments  and  ordinances  of  rfdigion,  and  is  very  salutary  for  re¬ 
straining  vulgar  minds,  and  thereby  preventing  a  great  deal  of  anarchy 
and  ConfUsion  in  society.  The  second  state  is  denominated  Tureequt, 
a  way  or  direction,  and  implies  mental  worship,  untrammelled  by  time, 
place,  or  form.  The  third  is  Huqeequt,  the  state  of  inspiration  or  su¬ 
pernatural  knowledge.  And  the  fourth  is  Marifiit,  the  union  of  the 
soul  with,  God,  when  the  adorer  and  the  adored  become  one  and  the 
same,  '^p-ordinate  with  the  four  states  are  tlie  Chehar  Menzil,  or  the 
fout  stages.  1st,  Nasoot,  humanity,  man  acting  in  conformity  to 
“  the  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  canonical  law.”  id,  Melkoot,  empire, 
magnificence,  man  holding  intercourse  with  angels.  3d,  Jebroot,  do¬ 
minion,  heaven,  man  in  possession  of  knowledge  and  power.  4/A, 
Laloot,  divinity,  man  united  to  God,  "  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
“  not  God,  but  not  separate  from  God.”  There  are  also  three  sorts  of 
Sufis,  namely,  Salik,  M^jSzoob,  and  M/fjSzoob-Salik.  The  first  im- 
plietb^veller,  and  signifies  one  who  has  found  "  the  path  of  purity," 
and  fives  in  the  world  uncontaminated  by  its  vices :  the  second  means 
attraction  or  allurement,  and  is  expressive  of  one  all  on  fire,  enthu- 
“  siastic,  and  wrapt  up  ever  in  the  divine  and  burning  love  of  the  re- 
“  splendent  glory  of  God :”  the  third,  as  the  name  imports,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  Mth  the  two  preceding,  and  is  descriptive  of  a  person 
who  vacillates  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  sometimes  he  rises  to  all  the 
sublimities  of  the  Mejezoob,  and  is  enabled  to  say  God  is  with  him, 
and  bv  him,  aiA  in  mm,  nay,  in  the  sleeve  of  his  garment ;  at  other 
times  h^  sinks  &wn  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  Salik,  which  dis- 

Chim  to  eng^e  in  the  regular  order  of  piety  aiii^  devotion,  to 
_that  God  will  forgive  his  sins,  and  let  his  latter  end  be  that  of 
the  rfghteous.  It  is  pretty  clear,  we  think,  that  the  author,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  these  visionaries,  has  made  distinction  where  there  is  no  real 
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differetice ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  states^  the  stages,  and  the  sorts 
of  Sufiism  are  nearly  synonymous. 

We  are  next  told,  that  the  Mahommedans  rank  as  Sufis  all  the  Hm6ia 
or  prophets  and  patriarchs,  all  their  oulia  or  saints,^  all  their  great  poets 
and  men  of  profound  erudition,  and  indeed,  all  of  superior  s.anctity, 
as  well  as  all  idiots.  A  list  of  what  are  called  antliorities  on  the  inef. 
ficacy  of  “  practical  worship’*  is  also  adduced,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  two  sentences,  they  have  no  reference  to  worship  of  any  kind,  beinjj 
nothing,  apparently,  but  the  wild  ravings  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
The  sentences  to  which  we  have  allud^  as  bearing  reference  to  the 
inefficacy  of  practical  worship,  are :  “  1  turn  over  Ae  beads  of  the 
“  mind.  Acre  is  no  occasion  for  the  rosary  and,  “  if  you  have  put 
on  the  rosary  of  wood,  and  performed  a  work  of  strife  and  evil,  and 
“  hardened  an  evil  conscience,  what  does  it  signify  Aough  you  have 
“  gone  to  Cassi  f“  that  is,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Banares,  Among  the 
oAer  “  auAorities"  are, 

,  '*  Kubent  every  cm  is  afraid  to  die ;  my  soul  is  in  joy. 

\Vhen  may  I  die  ?  when  may  I  find  ?  where  then  is  th^  supreme  bliss  ?” 

Perform  my  ablutions  with  wine,  and  bury  me  in  a  vault  of  wine.” 

“  1  will  take  the  circuit  of  the  tavern,  and  kiss  the  feet  of  those  intoxicated.'’ 

We  are  told  that  this  language  is  to  be  understood  in  a  mystical 
sense :  be  it  so,  and  will  it  Aen  prove  the  inefficacy  of  worship  ?  But 
Ae  sentence,  "  If  1  Aould  sit  in  the  temple  of  idols,  I  would  pay  my 
adoration  before  Ae  idol,"  which  is  adduced  against  worship,  we  re* 
gard,  wiA  all  due  deference  to  Lieutenant  Graliam,  as  a  pretty  decisive 
proof  in  &vour  of  its  observance. 

The  auAor  subjoins  three  stories  illustrative  of  the  miraculgms  power 
possessed  by  Ae  highest  order  of  Sufis,  stories  which  he  Ksures  us 
are  universally  believed  by  Ae  orAodox  Mussulmans.  The  first  story 
relates  to  Munsoor  Haliy,  who  obtained  from  the  “  Hoar  or  virgins  of 
paradise,"  a  little  sup  of  nectar,  which  made  him  go  about  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “lam  Ae  truth  or  God,"  till  Ae  observers  of  Ae  canonical  law 
condemned  him  to  be  impaled  alive.  The  second  story  is  told  of  the 
poet  Shems  Tebreez.  The  son  of  Ae  king  of  the  country  had  sicken¬ 
ed  and  died ;  Ae  king  assembled  the  expounders  of  the  law,  an^  com¬ 
manded  them  to  restore  his  son’s  life,  or  Aey  should  all  forfeit  Aeir 
own ;  in  their  perplexity  Aey  sent  for  Shems  Tebreez,  who  very  soon 
resuscitated  Ae  young  prince,  and  rejoiced  Ae  heart  of  his  taAer. 
But  in  Ae  p^ormance  of  this  miracle,  he  was  observed  to  say,  “  Rise 
hf  my  order  ;’*  a  mode  of  expression  for  which  he  was  persecuted, 
and  condemned  to  be  excoriated.  The  prophet  told  him  he  had  of¬ 
fended,  and  must  submit  to  the  puidAmmt ;  he  Aerefore  told  the 
doctors  of  Ae  law  to  make  an  incision  at  his  toe,  (for.wiAout  his  own 
consent  he  was  invulnerable)  and  Aenoe  to  strip  the  sain  off  Ae  whole 
of  his  body.^When  flayed,  ne  went  away  wiA  Ae  skin  over  hts  Aoul- 
'  ders  like  a  cimk  ;  but  no  person,  for  fear  of  Ae  ecclesiastical  court, 
durst  give  him  food  or  drink,  nor  even  dress  for  him  a  piece  of  meat 
whiA  he  had  cut  from  a  dead  ox.  “  At  last,  after  wandering  about  a 
“  considerable  time,  and  seeing  no  one  would  dress  it  for  him,  or  give 
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“  him  fire,  being  then,  as  it  were,  driven  to  necessity,  he  ordered  the 
«*  sun  to  descend  from  the  firmament,  and  come  nearer  to  broil  his 
meat:  it  immediately  obeyed  his  summons,  when  the  natural  con- 
“  sequences  may  be  expected ;  every  one  then,  with  the  prince  at  the 
head,  and  the  learned  and  ^eat  men  who  reduced  him  to  this  state, 

«  implcMred  him  to  relieve  their  sufferings,  by  ordering  the  sun  to  re- 
<•  turn  to  its  station ;  which  he  granted.” 

With  these  extravagances,  we  would  now  gladly  dismiss  both  the 
Lieutenant  and  his  treatise,  but  unfortunately  he  has  not  confined 
himself  to  Mabommedan  mysticism ;  and  we  are  imperiously  called 
upon  to  expose  die  ignorapce  and  misrepresentation  by  which  he  has 
sought  to  confound  die  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  religion 
with  the  absurdities  of  Sufiisnu  Lieutenant  Graham  takes  the  Apos- 
tie  Paul’s  reasoning  concerning  justification  by  faith,  without  the 
works  of  the  law,  as  the  inculottim  of  doctrine  tantamount  to  the 
second  state  of  Sufiism— or  the  renunciation  of  the  practical  part  of 
religion.  "  We  know  well,"  he  adds,  **  that  the  Fathers  or  Saints  of 
“  third  and  fourth  centiuies,  such  as  St.  Jerome,  St.  Chrystostom, 

“  St  Anthony,  and  others,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  this  (the  opi- 
"  nion,  that  by  rimd  austerity  they  could  attain  to  the  last  state  of 
“  Sufiism,)  in  all  their  thoughts  andVUitions,  and  to  have  supposed  that 
”  the  Scripture  itself  aitthorises  a  belief  of  the  ultimate  union  x>f  the 
"  soul  witn  the  Deity.”  Plato,  Socrates,  AristoUe,  Plotinus,  and  many 
more  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  were,  it  seems,  ^nuine  SMis.  Nay, 
the  Lieutenant  assures  us,  that  we"  (the  Engli^  in  India,)  "  are, 

“  generally  speaking,  at  least  in  this  country,  looked  upon  as  a  species 
“  or  kint^f  Sufi,  from  our  non-observance  here  of  any  rites  or  mrms, 

“  concei^g  a  worship  (ff  the  Deity  in  mind  and  adherence  to  m<mi- 
**  lity  sufficient.  In  fine,  the  present  free-thinker  w  modem  philoso- 
“  pber  of  Europe  would  be  esteemed  a  sort  of  Sufi  in  the  world,  and 
"  not  the  one  retired  therefrom.  This  has  occasioned  another  tradi-. 
“  tion  of  the  prophet.  The  Stiji  has  no  reUgion."  ^  91 — 96. 

After  this  ample  extension  of  the  limits  of  Sufiism,  the  author  re* 
turns  to  the  Scriptures,  and  trils  os  that  Sufiism  is  evidently  the 
“  system  of  spiritualism,  or  nearly  the  doctrine  of  grace  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  seems  to  treat  most  of  faith,  love  towanls  God,  and  grace, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  law ;  that  laying  aside  the  whole  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  there  are  evidently  many  mystical  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  And,  among  other  passa^,  he  quotes  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
"  For  now  we  see  throu^  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face :  *how 
“  1  know  in  part ;  but  then  snail  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known 
and  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  “  But  we  aU  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
"  thoglory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  gloi^ 
•  to  gury,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  L<»d with  the  view  of  assimK- 
luting  die  Christian,  who,  while  he  endeavours  to  ob^  the  divine 
commandments  and  ordinances,  lives  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  perfec¬ 
tion  only  in  a  state  of  immortality,  to  the  vagabond  who  called  the 
»un  from  die  firmament  to  broil  his  beef. 

We  are  not,  at  present,  p^icularly  anxious  to  rescue  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  or  the  Greek  pnilosophers,  from  the  imputation  of  Sufiism, 
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though  the  task  would  not  be  difficult.  We  are  disposed  also  to  leave 
both  the  free-thinkers  in  Europe,  and  our  countrymen  in  India,  to 
vindicate  themselves,  though  we  may  venture  to  assert  tliat  nei- 
ther  of  tliem  will  feel  highly  flattered  by  the  association  assigned 
them  in  the  Lieutenant’s  treatise,  and  tliough  we  ean  see  no  like. 
Uhood  of  the  former,  however  successful  in  throwing  off  the  prac¬ 
tical  part  of  religion,  rising  to  the  “  Marifut"  or  last  state  of  Su- 
flism,  in  which  they  shall  be  ever  must,  or  intoxicates,  with  *'  the 
wine  of  divine  love.”  Nor  are  we  about  to  deny,  that  there  are 
many  presuming  and  deluded  mystics  among  those  who  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  Christians,  or  rather  who  arrogate  the  name  to  them- 
selves  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  though  we  know  of  few  who, 
as  the  amiable  and  virtuous  Evelyn  exjnesses  himself,  are  "  men  of 
“  such  high  flight  os  to  be  above  oroinances.”  But,  with  all  our  for¬ 
bearance,  we  cannot  allow  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  profaned  with¬ 
out  reprehension.  ;  •-  -  *  ,  .  • 

Lieutenant  Graliam  Is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  apology  he 
has  made  in  a  note.  If  any  fuous  reader,”  he  says,  *'  should  be  ^nn. 

“  ed  by  some  of  the  parallels  attempted  between  extracts  of  Sufi  wri- 
“  ters  and  texts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  he  may  be  assured  that 
“  his  own  mind  is  not  more  pillie  from  intentional  irreverence  than 
“  that  of  the  author  of  the  above  paper :  though  he  has  not  always  em- 
ployed  that  caution  in  language,  of  which  his  long  residence  in  the 
“  East  has  prevented  him  from  learning  the  usefulness.” 

We  have  some  suspicion,  that  this  apology  or  explanation,  or  by 
whatever  name  it  ought  to  be  distinguished,  has  been  appended,  not 
hy  the  author  in  Indi^  but  by  some  of  his  friends  in  Eunpe.  But 
whencesoever  jt  has  found  its  way  to  the  help  of  the  treatise, cannot 
see  how  it  can  screen  the  author  from  th^  imputation  of  ignorant  or 
wilful  misrepresentatie#' cd*  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  divme 
revelation ;  for  if  he  believe  the  Christian  system;  his  mind  would 
have  revolted  from  associating  the  words  of  its  anthor,  and  of -his  im- 
mediate  disciples,  with  diose  of  the  sect  whose  tenets  he  has  laboured 
to  illustrate ;  or,  if  he  do  not  believe  the  Christian  system,  and  think 
it  merely  a  species  of  superstition,  equally  false  with  those  with  which 
he  is  familiar  in  the  East,  idl  be  can  plead  for  is  the  award  of  shtceri- 
ty,  by  insisting,  that  as  he  is  no  Christian,  so  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
speak  of  Christianity  as  he  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  he  represents  the  whole  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  rea- 
soning  concerning  Justification  by  faith,  as  of  the  same  tmor  with 
Sufis*  rejection  of  me  external  forms  of  Kfahommedanism ;  ignorant ‘or 
regardless,  that  the  Apostle’s'object  if  pibve,  that  not  the  obedience 
of  weak  and  erring  mortals,  but  the  merits  of  the  Mediator  alone^  can 
form  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God ;  and  that  he  ever  and  anoii 
inculcates,  tlut  the  obedience  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  observance  of 
the  ordinance  of  divine  appointment,  constitute  the  best  test  of  ge¬ 
nuine  faith,  and  the  surest  means  of  improvement  in  holiness. 

In  the  second  place,  he  says  our  Saviour’s  declaration  respecting  the 
foralful  taking  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  violent,  (Matt.  xi.  It.) 
sefms  to  ctHTespond  with  the  M^jesool  Suns';  ignorant  or  regardlns. 
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that  the  expression  “  the  kingtlnm  of  heaven,”  used  in  that  and  some 
other  passages  of  the  Gospels,  means,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  critics  and  commentators,  not  the  state  of  immortal  happiness  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  good  afler  the  lapse  of  the  present  life,  but  the  dis> 
penMtion  of  grace,  destined  to  supersede  the  institutions  of  Moses ; 
and  that  the  "  violence”  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  in  this 
sense,  is  said  to  suffer,  is  expressive  of  the  boundless  extent  of  its 
benefits, — publicans,  Samaritans,  Gentiles,  and  men  indeed  of  every 
descriution,  being  admitted  to  partake  of  them  freely — a  total  break* 
ing  up,  in  short,  of  the  peculiar  privileges  so  long  enjoyed  exclu* 
sively  by  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  therefore  deemed  by  the 
Jews  a  mighty  violence; 

In  the  thira  place,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  man  mentioned  in  2 
Cor.  xii.  1 — 4,  as  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  must  have  been  a 
Sufi  of  the  highest  order ;  ignorant-or  regardless,  that  the  Apostle  in 
that  passa^  evidently  alliidea  to  his  Own  conversion,  as  appears  frmn 
the  foregoinf^  account  of  his  suffering,  the  term  of  fourteen  years  to 
which  he  refers,  and  what  he  says  of  nimself  in  the  6th  and  7^  verses 
of  the  same  chapter. 

What  the  Lieutenant  says  of  the  trance  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
and  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  grace,  throughout  uie  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  doing  away  the  law  of  wevks,  is  equally  irrde-  ^ 
vant  *  But  we  marvel  much,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  pervert  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  he  has  not  made  Solomon  a  Sufi,  because  he  found  all  things  to 
be  full  of  vanity,  and  productive  of  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  that  lie  has 
not  made  more  of  the  Song  of  Sol(xnon,  and  also  c£  some  of  the  Psalms, 
which  are  confessedly  allegorical.  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  at  least 
as  ^ood  adinguu/  as  tlie  Lieutenant,  has  sau',  in  a  paper  **  on  the  Mys- 
"  tical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindus,”  that  were  some  passages 
of  Barrow’s  Sermons  translated  into  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  he  is  confi- 
dat  that  the  Vedantes  and  S&fis  would  consider  them  as  an  epitome 
of  their  .common  system  *,  But  in  speaking  of  the  books  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  he  thus  eloquently  and  truly  expresses  himsdf.— “  Theolo^cal 
“  inquiries  are  no  part  of  ihy  present  subject ;  but  I  cannot  remin 
"  fnm  adding,  that  the  collection  of  tracts,  whidt  we,  from  their  excel- 
"  lenee,  call  the  Scriptures,  contains,  independently  of  a  divine  migin, 

more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more 
"  important  history,  and  finer  strains,  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 

*'  than  could  be  collected  within  the  same  compass  from  all  other 

books  thht  were  ever  ccunposed  in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom  f.” 

We  now,  in  conclusion,  Woild  earnestly  entreat  Lieutenant  Graham 
to  study  the  Scriptures  before  he  quotes,  lest,  in  speaking  of  them 
rashly,  he  should  rank  with  those  whom  an  Apostle  (2  Peter  iii.  16.)- 
(hnoroinates  unlearned  and  unsteady,  mho  wrett  the  &riplttres  to  their 
otvm  dedruction. 

We  are  next,  in  NO.  H,  treated  with  .one  of  the  sermons  of  Sadi, 
translated  from  the  Persian  by  James  Rose,  Esq.  supposed  to  be  the 
ally  specimen  of  Mahommedw  pulpit  eloquence  that  has  hithertoap- 
peured  in  a  European  dress.  Sadi  seems  to  have  been  far  advanced  in 
bufiisra,  for  the  drift  of  his  sermon  (if  any  such  it  possess,  being  very 
*  Asiatic  UcKarches,  voL  iii,  p.  170.  -f  Ihid.  vol.  iu.  p.  15. 
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incoherent,)  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  "  every  heart 

which  yeameth  not  to  embrace  God,  that  heart  is  bankrupt."  It 
abounds  in  bold,  though  sometimes  not  very  select  imagery ;  and  in 
passages  of  splendid  eloquence,  though  the  object  of  them  is  seldom 
distinctly  apparent ;  the  bulk  of  the  discourse,  however,  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  parables  or  stories,  among  which  is  the  original  of  that  of 
Barissa,  told  in  the  148th  Number  of  the  Guardian. 

The  commencing  prayer  is  pious. 

<*  Preserve  us,  O  Lord,  from  all  manner  of  sin,  and  vouchsafe  us  the  grace  of  obe. 
dience  and  devedon.  O  God  of  both  worlds,  and  Lord  of  all,  we  crave  thy  forgive, 
ness;  and  to  thee  we  are  to  return. 

Through  the  tears  of  the  soul  you  are  brought  to  repentance,  and  through  the  re¬ 
morse  of  your  heart  to  promise  amendment a  sense  of  amendment  leadeth  to  resolu. 
tion,  resolution  to  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  to  an  union  with  the  divine  pretence; 
when,  from  his  universal  benevolence,  will  issue  the  word  of  mercy. 

The  pious  say  in  their  prayers.  Do  not,  O  God,  separate  us  from  ourselves.  Alas! 
short-sighted  mortal,  with  whom  could  I  mingle,  d»t  1  should  separate,  or  with  whom 
could  1  be  cut  off,  that  I  should  mingle ;  how  entertain  a  hope  of  meeting  while  theie 
might  remuii  a  fear  of  separation ;  or  how  could  there  be  a  dread  of  separation  while 
there  exists  a  hope  of  meeting  ?  There  is  neither  communication  nor  separation,  nci- 
ther  nearness  nor  distance,  neither  expectancy  nor  despur,  neither  faculty  of  speech  nor 
ability  of  silence,  neither  the  face  of  going  on  nor  the  resolution  of  returning,  neither 
the  idea  of  forbearance  nor  the  sentiment  bf  impatience,  neither  place  to  which  the  &ncy 
(Ban  soar,  nor  time  on  which  the  imagination  can  fix.  In  die  hands  of  philosophers  diere 
is  nought  but  discussion ;  in  the  midst  of  divines  there  is  nought  but  anin^version. 
If  thou  joumeyest  to  the  Cobeh,  there  thou  seest  a  stone ;  if  thou  enterest  a  Motjed, 
there  meetest  Aou  a  wall ;  if  thou  lookest  upon  the  people  of  this  earth,  thou  beholdest 
nougifat  but  misery ;  if  thou  contemplatest  the  sky,  thou  meditatest  on  what  must  stu- 
pify !  the.  giddiness  of  the  brain  is  ^eer  melancholy,  and  the  fiimes  of  the  head  down, 
right  insanity.  From  the  sunshine  of  day,  there  is  noontide  fervour ;  from  the  gloomi. 
ness  of  ni^t,  terror  and  dismay ;  from  the  unity  c£  Unitarians,  there  is  onij’bmament 
asid  glory ;  fram  the  blaqihemy  of  infidels,  hideous  in&my ;  from  Moses,  the  preacher, 
no  pii^t ;  from  Pharaoh,  the  pretender,  no  loss ; — if  thou  comest,  enter,  for  there  is  no 
porter ;  if  thou  art  going,  depart,  for  tbere^is  no  keeper.**— Pp.  149,  140. 

The  volume  contains  several  papers  illustrative  qf  the  multi&rious 
superstitions  prevalent  in  India,  and  of  the  origin,  history,  manneni, 
and  customs  of  some  of  the  manifold  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
The  first  on  this  subject,  is  also  the  first  in  the  volume,  entitled,  “  An 
Account  of  the  Festival  of  Mamangoni,  as  written  by  Francis  Wrede, 
Esq.  in  the  year  1793*.”  The  Mamangom  used  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  end  of  every  twelve  years  at  Timavay,  near  the  pagoda  of 
that  place,  dedicate  to  the  god  l^eeven :  it  lasted  28  days,  attract¬ 
ed  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  India;  and 
poosisted  of  many  religious  rites,  militfny  games,  compdies,  and  a 
^lendid'fair.  After  Timavay  became  a  of  Vcllaterra  Raiah’s 
country,  the  feast  was  celebrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wallau- 
nadiries,  who  were  to  protect  it  with  their  14,000  Nairs,  (the  second 
caste  or  militia,)  according  to  a  previous  contract.  But  tlw  Zamorin 
having  establislied  his  power,  assumed  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
ccKidncting  the  Mamangom.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Vellaterra 
could  not  brook  this  usurpation  of  the  Zamorin ;  and  ever  after  it,  as 


*  See  Capudn  Hainilton*s  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  VoL  1. 
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often  as  the  festival  was  celebrated,  the  most  resolute  of  .that  family,' 
with  their  ftdlowers,  devoted  themselves  to  an  almost  certain  death  ; 
for  they  appeared  armed  witli  bows  and  swords,  and  attempted  to 
pave  their  way  to  the  Zamorin’s  throne,  who,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
guard,  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  they  were,  of  course,  over¬ 
powered  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  reach  the  successful 
usurper.  This  attempt  was  repeated  every  day,  as  long  as  Maman- 
gom  lasted,  and  every  day  some  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  enthusiasm. 

«  It  is  not  above  forty  years,”  says  Mr.  Wrede,  “  since  the  last  Ma- 
«  mangom  was  celebrated but  it  is  now  twenty-six  years  since  his 
account  of  it  was  written,  and  of  course  more  tlian  sixty  since  the 
repetition  of  this  terrible  t^edy.  Pp.  2,  3. 

Lieutenant  Maemurdo  gives  (No.  18.)  an  account  of  the  Parisnath- 
Gowridia,  worshipped  in  the  desert  of  Parkur :  and,  without  trou¬ 
bling  our  readers  with  much  of  his  history,  and  abstaining,  if  we 
can,  from  the  use  of  the  ineflfhble  terms  with  which  it  abounds,  we 
shall,  on  the  autliority  of  the  Lieutenant,  tell  them  what  sort  of  per¬ 
sonage  Gowricha  is,  and  with  what  kind  of  worship  he  is  adored  by 
his  votaries.  Gowricha  is  an  image  in  the  human  form,  of  white 
marble,*  with  eyes  of  precious  stones,  and  with  a  precious  stone  also 
between  his  eyebrows,  about  a  cubit  or  little  more  in  height,  in  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture,  with  his  right  foot  on  his  left  knee,  and  with  nothing 
pe^iir  in  his  appearance.  This  god  belonged  originally  to  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who  was  murdered  when  engaged  in  prayer  to  him  with  his 
eyes  shut.  After  he  had  passed  through  several  hands,  he  came  into 
the  possession  of  one  Kajul,  who  was  desired  in  a  dream  to  carry  the 
idol  abroad,  and  he  would  of  his  own  accord  pewt  out  a  spot  on 
which  to  ^pect  a  temple  for  his  accommodation.  Kajul  piously  obey, 
ed  this  divine  injunction,  and  instantly  carried  Gowricha  abroad, 
who  fell  to  the  groimd  tlurough  the  palkee  in  which  he  was  carried, 
and  so  determined  the  site  of  his  tenyple.  The  choice  was  apparent¬ 
ly  extremely  injudicious,  for  the  vicini^  seemed  to  afford  neither 
stone  nor  w^ter ;  but,  ^ded  by  the  dmection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
merchant  to  whom  the  idol  had  at  first  belonged,  and  who,  after  his 
death,  had  become  a  Yukth,  Kajul  found  a  vein  of  marble,  another  of 
gold,  and  a  spring  of  water,  and  then,  without  delay,  commenced  the 
buildii^,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  The  god,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  secretly  buried  in  the  sand,  and  was  aftorwards  found  by 
those  only  whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  During  the  last  200  years, 
he  has  been  more  public  than  formerly,  and  it  is  believed  by  the 
Hindus  that  he  will  ronain  in  his  pre^t  state  nineteen  thousand 
years  and  six  days,  and  then  disappear. 

Vast  multitudes  of  pilgrim^  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  from  the . 
remotest  parts  of  India,  assemMe  occasionally  at  Rhadenpoor  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  god,..  ^  Sungh,  or  company  of  votaries,  must 
have  a  leader,  who  sends  information  throughout  the  country  of  the 
time  of  meeting,  stipulates  with  his  possessors  for  a  sight  Gow- 
riclia,  and  purchases  for  the  people' under  his  protection  a  free  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  country  of  a  variety  of  petty  and  plundering  chief- 
tuns,  between  the  town  of  Rhadenpoor  and  that  of  Moreward,  to 
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vhich  tbe.  god  is  conveyed  his  keepers.  The  ceremony  of  wor. 
sliip  (ta^sts  of  simple  adoration,  and  ample  ofi^rings  of  cash,  jew^s, 
and'^alothes  ;  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  votaries  have  any  diing  to  be. 
s^tir.  The  accumuladon  of  many  years’  industry  is  here  thrown 
away  in  a  few  days ;  and  sick  and  lame,  old  and  young,  are  anxious 
to  undertake  a  dan^rous  and  toilsome  foumey,  and  cheerfully  clis. 

,  pose  of  every  thing  in  their  possession,  even  to  their  Jesses  and  per¬ 
sonal  ornaments,  lor  a  sight  of  their  esteemed  Gowricha.”  When  it 
is  observed  that  the  treasures  of  the  pilgrims  are  exhausted,  the  Ra. 
jepoot  cavalry  disperse  in  different  directions,  to  mislead  the  specta- 
tors,  and  deposit  the  idol  in  a  safe  spot  under  ground. 

**  During  my  stay  at  IlhadcnMor,  in  the  begging  of  1810t”  laya  Lieutenant 
Macmurdo,  a  large  Sungh  under  Dyabhoy,  a  w^-known  ihercbaat  or  Sgiat,  w« 
assembling.  Tlie  leader,  with  aiwut  seventeen  thousand  people,  arrived  hiriore  my 
departure ;  and  he  expected  tliat  when  he  should  be  joined  by  alt  thow  who' were  on 
their  journey,  his  sungh  would  amount  to  sevepty  thousand,  and  probably  to  a  hon. 
dred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children.  I  learned  that  he  pud  forty  thousand  re. 
pecs  to  the  principal  chieftains,  and  to  others  of  less  account  each  a  small  sum,  for 
their  neutrality  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  through  the  country.”  Pp.  183—190. 

We  have  an  interesting  account,  in  No.  \%  by  Captain  Briggs,  of 
the  people  called  Bunjaras.  This,  a  wandering  race,  which  inhabits 
the  provinces  of  the  Deccan,  is  divided  into  fou^  classes,  subdivided 
into  numerous  families,  speaks  a  language,  and  exhibits  manners  and 
customsindic^ve  of  amexotic  origin.  The  Bunjaras  are  bom  in  the 
open  field,  bred  up  in  a  cainp,  uid  accustomed  to  bear,  from  their 
hirtb,  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  deluges  of  the  rainy  season 
— a  mode  of  life  whence  they  deriye  a  rtdiust  constitution,  a  fierceness 
of  disposition  and  manner,  apd  great  freedtun  of  thought  aad  action, 
which  combine  to  render  them  athletic,  hardy,  and  brava,  'The  women 
of  the  race  w]io  are  entirely  destitute  of  bauty,  are  employed  in  the 
rearing  of  childiKn,  and  in  the  performance  of  a^  manner  of  labo-, 
rious  as  welj  as  domestic  offices ;  while  the  haye  the  care  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  sports  of  the  ch^e,  to  engage  nribr  attentidn.  Tht 
dress  of  both  sexes  resembles  that  of  the  Murhnttaa,  with  aotne  pe¬ 
culiar  ornaments.  The  men  are  armed  witli  swords,  shielils,  spears, 
and  sometimes  with  matchlocks ;  and  are  constantly  attend^  by 
strong  shaggy  dogs,  famous  for  their  docility,  attachment,  and  intre¬ 
pidity.  Tteu  language  is  the  same  with  that  still  spoken  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Marwar,  whence  they  e  supposed  to  have  come  into  the 
Deccan,  along  with  ^e  Mahommedan  armies,  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Like  tlie  people  of  Marwar,  too,  i^ch  of  their  taudat,  or  hordes, 
Has  a  bkalt,  or  bard,  to  recount  the  actions  of  ipi  ancestors. 

This  Rtention  of  thdr  hsbits  and  native  t«%us,  for  eevml  centuries,  is  petfaeps 
oac  of  the  most  rcmaikabie  instances  of  tlie  kind  to  be  found  in  any  history,  whra 
*  we  consider  that  they  have  no  written  records,  gnd,  unless  among  themselvct,  ao  in¬ 
tercourse  in  the  language.  Exceiiting  the  gipeia  m  Europe,  1  know  ^of  no  other 
where  a  smtitt  colodfi,  without  literature,  has  preserved  ip  original  language ;  but  as 
the  causes  of  this  retention  are  the  same|  the  d&cts  are  naturally  similar ;  for  each 
has  avoided  living  in  towns,  aad  has  remained  cotiicly  separate  from  flie  natives 
amgpgst  whom  it  haa  settled.”  P.  162.  * 

The  Bunjaras  ore  distributed  into  a  great  number  of  taudas,  or 
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liordM,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  naiv ;  and  seve^  note*  are 
obedient  to  one  of  their  own  number,  seated  on  a  gady,  of  Welsack. 
The  nAigahip  'descends  lineally  on  the  nearest  relation — d^tgg^e  of 
succession  which  can  only  be  put  aside  by  a  plurality  of  suf!rii(e$  of 
the  tuMda.  It  is  incest  for  a  Bunjara  to  have  “  connexion  Vith  a  wo. 
man  of  his  own  tribe" — a  wise  law,  which  accounts  for  the  well, 
known  chastity  of  the  Bunjara  women,  notwithstanding  their  free 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  No  Bunjara  is  liable  to  suffer  death 
by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate,  as  aU  puni^ment  is  limited  to  pe. 

'  cuniary  fines,  or  expulsion  from  the  tauda  ;  and  the  accused  is  always 
tried  by  a  jury  of  five.  ■  Fines  are  proportioned  to  crimes,  thirty  ru¬ 
pees  being  the  highest.-  The  ceremony  of  excommunication  is  per¬ 
formed  by  taking  the  culpnt  to  the  skirts  of, the  camp,  and  giving 
him  Saifr  stmkes  on  the  head  with  a  slipper,  after  which  he'  can  no 
more  associate  with  the  coinmunity.  If  a  quarrel  arise  between  two 
Binjarae,  eadi  member  of  the  ;tauda  is  bound  to  throw  himself  be- 
tween  the  disputants ;  or,  in  case  of  their  being  engaged  i»  Ae  reci- 
jKocation  of  blows,  to  throw  his  tiu-ban  between  them  instead  of  him¬ 
self;  and  should  they  continue  the  quarrel  after  this,  the  crime  is  pu- 
nnludile  bv  a  jury. 

The  Rahtore  class  of  this  race  pretend  to  have  been  attached  to  the  ' 
imperial  army  of  Qitnmgzteb,  from  whom  they  say-  tb^  receivetl 
thm  privileges—*'  1.  To  take  the  thatch  from  all^ouses  whbn  grass 
is  scarce — 2.  To  appropriate  to  their  own  user  all  water  which  may 
be  found  in  pots  ready  drawn  for  the  use  of  a  family-^8.  Indiscri¬ 
minate  plunder  in  the  enemy’s  country.*’  And  these  pretended  pri¬ 
vileges  nave  ever  since  been  claimed  and  exerdbed  by  the  whole 
Baniara  race.  i**  ' 

‘  The  Deccan  is  desdtote  of  navigable  rivers,  and  wheel-carriage 
roads ;  and  the  principal  employment  of  thg  Bunjaras  is  the  trans- 
)MBt  of  grain,- and  ail  kinds  of -merdumdize,  on  bullocks,  of  which 
they  possess  immenijp  herds.  Ever  since  the  time  ofOonin^eeb,  and 
peniaps  long  before  it,  ftiey  have  been  atehstomed  to  furnish  armies 
with  forage  and  provisions,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  carriesa  or 
BMrchants/,  DuiingHhe  first  war  with  Tnppo,  m  1791-S>  they,  were 
Oiployed  Lord  CcHiiwaUis  .to  supply  the  British  army  with  com ; 
•na  tlie  following  patent  was  at  tha(  time  granted  to  a  ch^  of  their 
tn'bes.  .  .iv- 

**  To  siyiphlie  offiom  whom  it  may  ooiKeni  >— 

**  Whodu,  at  dus'pctiod,  Somah  ,Naig  Bhungy  it  proceeding  lirom  the  camp  of 
Us  serene  highnew  Si^munt,  MsdlyivRoar  Narayen  Pundut  Purtttian  Peshva  Sa. 
bib, ’Bahadur,  to  pronue  grain  for  IM  propitious  (British)  army ;  and  as  no  distinc.* 
>MI  exists  betvedn  t)w  inWrests  of  the  allied  forces  now  in  Ae  fiehb  it  has  been 
>toi|te  |>n>iwr  to  give  this  patent  oaeohimission  to  Somah  Naig  Bhungy,  in  oid«  to 
ttsblc  him  to  procure  grain  in  any  part  of  tba  territoriesaf  the  faliss,  aiifl  permit 
^  gpin-Ss  may  be  coOeeted  by  (he  said  Somah  Naig  to  pi^lhcoiigh  the  said  ter* 
ntorie^  wrlhoot  let  or  hindrance,  and  tea  from  all  duties  or  intp^^  aS^at  he  may 
bring  (he  grain  aforcMid  diraat  to  tho  aBied  armfes'.  But  if  the'  taid-Somah  Naig 
ibo^ -bring  into  the  camp  any  articles  which  do  not  come  under  the  denomidation  of 
pvm  or  proyiikitis,  then  such  articlas  will  'be  liaUe  to  taxation,  as  customary  in  the 
toritcrica  of  the  Honourable  Ciwq— ■.  '  .*  •  A 

**  Given  under  my  haii4  and  seJ,  tlis  26th  day  of  Aagnst,  1791. 

(Sgne^  “  Coir«wAi.i./8.  (L  ft)**  P.  1?9. 

»ou  II.  NO.  *.  2  H  ■ 
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Money  was  advanced  by  the  British  to  enable  the  Bunjaras  to  pur¬ 
chase  provisions  in  sufficient  quantity ;  these  they  brought  to  the  ar¬ 
my  from  all  quarters  ;  and  with  their  laden  bullocks  attended  all  its 
movements.  I'he  services  of  these  people  were,  at  the  period  refer¬ 
red  to,  found  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  British  armies,  and 
have  been  since  in  frequent  demand.  In  cases  of  expected  attack, 
they  pile  the  bags  of  grain  breast  high,  with  their  cattle  inside,  and 
have  been  known  to  fight  witli  unparalleled  desperation  and  courage. 
The  privileges  which  they  pretend  to  have  received  from  Onrung- 
*eeb  have  furnished  them  with  pretexts  for  their  general  predatory 
habits.  They  are  cruel  robbers,  seldom  sparing  the  life  if  resistance 
is  made,  or  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  discovery.  When  ta¬ 
ken,  no  inducement  will  lead  them  to  tell  to  what  lavita  they  belong; 
nor  will  the  naigs  of  their  tribe  either  acknowledge  them  or  revenge 
their  cause. 

We  must  now,  lest  we  should  exceed  our  limits,  pass  over  Lieute¬ 
nant  Macmurdo's  description  (No.  17.)  of  the  province  and  jieople  of 
Katlimar,  (Guzerat)  and  also  Captain  Camoc’s  account  of  the  famine 
which  occurred  in  Guzerat  in  the  years  1812  and  1813,  that  we  may 
hasten  to  the  consideration  of  a  class  of  papers'descriptive  of  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  east.  We  arrange  under  this  head  an  ingenious  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  similitude  between  the  Gippy  and  the  Hindostanee 
languages,  by  Lieutenant  livine.  He  was  led  to  this  argument  in 
consequence  of  .  meeting,  in  1805,  with  a  man  named  John  Lee,  who 
had  spent  part  of  his  life  among  the  gipsies,  and  -knew  .their  lan¬ 
guage.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  obtained  from  Lee,  in  all, 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  words  of  the  Anglo-Gipsy  dialect,  from 
which,  on  comparisoti  witfi  that  of  Hindostan,  he  seemed  to  derive 
additional  prol^ility  to  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  majority  of  in¬ 
quirers,  “  that  the  original  gipsies  were,  in  early  times,  a  race  of 
**  wanderers  in  Hindostan,  wherein  they  practised  itinerant  arts  si- 
“  milar  to  those  they  now  exercise.”  Their  vernacular  tongue  they 
^  woulif  carry  with  them  when  propelled  by  a  roving  spirit,  or  when,  fn- 
gitives  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  they  migrated  into  other  coun¬ 
tries.  ^One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  w4iich  distinguish  this 
erratic  race,  is  the  preservation  of  a  peculiar  dialect,  by  which  its  se¬ 
veral  tribes  can  hold  intelligibly  communication.  They  have,  no 
doubt,  enflched  their  language,  both  by  the  distortion  iuhI  the  per¬ 
version  of  sounds  significant  among  the  people  in  whose  coiSitry  they 
have  their  haunts ;  but  its  basis  nay  still  be  of  eastern  origin.  In 
proof  of  this,  in  connection  with  other  evidence,  we  are  told,  on  good 
authority,  that  our  countrymen  who  have  resided  long- in  India,  and 
made  themselves  fumiHar  with  its  languages,  are  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Gipsy  dialects,  spoken  not  only  in  England,  but  also  on 
the  Continent.  « *  ' 

Lieutenant  Irvine  has  given  a  list  of  all  the  words  which  he  obtmn- 
ed  from  the  gipsy  Lee,  with  their  English  significations,  and  the 
Hindostanee  terms  correspondin')^  to  those  of  the  English  list.  Many 
of  the  words,  however,  in  the  oriental  folumn  belong  not  to  the  Hin¬ 
dostanee  language,  but  to  that  of  Persia  or  of  Arabia ;  and  the  similsri- 
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ty  either  in  sense  or  sound,  though  in  some  cases  extremely  striking, 
is  in  others  very  far  from  being  obvious.  After  some  plausible  philo¬ 
logical  reasoning,  the  author  of  the  paper  is  disposed  to  conclude,  that 
the  origin  of  the  gipsies  may  be  .traced  to  India;  and  he  thinks,  that 
as,  in  their  rout  westward,  they  would  have  to  traverse  or  to  skirt 
countries  in  which  the  Persian  and  Arabian  languages  were  spoken, 
they  would  be  led  also  to  incorporate  some  of  tlie  terms  of  these 
tongues  with  their  own  phraseol(^,  just  as  the  "  sea-faring  men  on 
the  Mediterrane'in  have  compounded  a  motley  gibberish  of  convert 
“  sation  from  out  of  the  languages  spoken  in  its  various  parts.” 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  origin,  history,  and  condition  of  these  inveterate  and  widely 
disseminated  vagabonds ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  though  at  the  same 
time  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  delusive  nature  of  etymological  argu¬ 
ments,  .that  were  Grellmann’s  vocabulary  of  the  gipsy  dialect— the  list 
of  sounds  significant  in  the  same  speech,  furnished  by  Captain  Richard¬ 
son,  in  the  7th  vol.  p.  470.  of  the  Asiatic  7?e«earcAes— that  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  reviewing  Dr.  Bright’s  Traveb  in  Hungary— and  that 
contained  in  the  volume  on  our  table — together  with  the  numerous  and 
valuable  facts  and  testimonies  collected  in  Hoyland's  Historical  6’//r- 
wy  of  the  Gipstf  Tribet — fairly  compared  with  the  corresponding  lists 
of  oriental  words,  and  their  general  similitude,  liotli  in  sound  and  sig¬ 
nification,  duly  considered,  that  the  Indiwprigin  the  race  would 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  problematicaL* 

The  next  paper,  on  the  subject  of  antiquities,  is  No.  9-  by  Captain 
Frederick,  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  ancient  magnificence  of  this 
celebrated  city — her  expanded  areas — her  stupendous  walls — her 
temples,  towers,  and  hanging  gardens— .^he  mightiness  of  her  power, 
and  the  immensity  of  her  wealth — her  decline  and  fall,  and  total  de¬ 
solation— are  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all  who  are  in  the  least  acquaint- 
'ed  with  antiquity ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  “  queen  of  the  nations’* 
has  had  power  to  charm  the  imagination,  while  the  attention  dwelt 
on  the  historian’s  dneriptions  of  her  undisputed  majesty,  in  the  same 
pixportion  she  has  still  the  power,  from  the  crowd  of  sentiments  with 
which  her  name  is  associated,  to  excite  an  eagerness  of  desire  to  learn 
from  the  traveller  how  completely  she  has  Keen  “  swept  with  the  be¬ 
som  of  destruction.”  No  wonder,  (hen,  that  we  feel  grateful  to  Cap- 
Frederick  for  the  information  which  his  researches’have  enabled 
him  to  impart  to  us  on  this  interesting  subject. 

In  the  year  1811,  while  resident  at  Bagdat,  this  gentleman,  w-ith 
^  view  of  ascertaining  the  tHith  of  M^or  Rennel’s  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  remaining  vei^ges  of  the  walls  and  the  ditch,  made  a  journey 
to  the  Site  of  Babyloi^.gnd  surveyed  it  with' an  inquisitive  scrutiny. 
‘He  first  visited  a  moand  of  rubbish,  seven  muss  south-west  from  Hd- 
lah,  pn  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river.  He  found  it  an  immense  mass, 
with  a  wall  nine  feet  thick  rising  from  i^s  centre  to  the  height  of  six¬ 
ty  fist,  constructed  of  red  and  white  furnace-baked  and  sun-bumt 


bricks,  each  a  foot  square,  and  filbm  three  to  foiur  inches  thick. 
Around  this  mass  of  masonry  ^e  huge  fragments  of  mis-shapen  rock, 
“  some  of  dark-blue  colour,  others  a  mixture  'of  blue  and  yellow. 


"  beautifully  veined.”  These  blocks  are  porous  like  brick,  but  exhi> 
bit  no  indications  of  regular  layers  of  cement  The  brido  with  in- 
“  scriptions  upon  them  are  most  generally  found  here  by  the  Arabs, 

**  who  are  constantly  employed  in  digging  for  them  to  build  the 
houses  at  Hillah.'’  At  the  distance  of  120  paces  from  this  mound 
is  another,  less  elevated,  but  more  extensive.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  too,  some  miles  east  from  Hillah,  are  several  mounds, 
from  which  furnace-baked  bricks  are  procured  in  large  quantities  for  ' 
modem  purposes ;  but  none  of  the  sun-burnt  kind,  nor  any  with  in¬ 
scriptions.  In  one  of  the  quarries,  excavated  in  th^  heaps  of  rub¬ 
bish,  Captain  Frederick  “  saw  the  remains  of  a  house,  which  must 
have  been  of  extensive  dimensions.  Some  of  its  walls  were  still  in 
great  preservation,  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  at 
**  other  sides  of  it  their  foundation  had  not  been  reached  at  the  depth 
**  of  forty-five  feet.  These  walls  were  six  feet  eight  inches  thid[||^ 
and  built  entirely  of  the  finest  kind  of  furnace-baked  - yellowish 
“  bricks,  and  a  very  thin  lime  and  sand  cement.  There  was  not  the 
“  most  distant  reason  to  imagine,  that  reeds  and  bitumen  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  any  of  the  buildings  in  any  part  of  the 
“  mound.” 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  Captain  was  shewn  a  decayed  tree,  which, 
he  was  told,  was  coeval  with  the  place  itsdf.  He  then  came  to  Be- 
lus's  tower,  about  a  quai^r  of  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and 
tells  us  what  has  been  said  of  it  by  Herodotus,  and  subsequent  writers, 
down  to  Beaadiamp.  Many  of  their  statements,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  verify.  I'he  tower  is  of  great  height ;  as  objects  seen  from 
its  summit  are  considerably  dhnniished  in,  appearance.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  reeds  and  bitumen  seem  to  have  been  used  ae  a  ce¬ 
ment.  After  traversing  a  good  deal  of  ground,  the  Captain  saw  little 
else  worthy  of  notice ;  and,  therefore,  proceeded  to  search  for  the 
ditch  and  the  wall  by  which  Babylon  was  encompassed ;  but  after 
numerous  inquiries,  and  much  travelling,  he  ttuld  tiot  discover  a 
trace  of  their  ever  havin|(  existed. 

Hillah,  which  is  in  32"  28'  of  north  latitude,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Babylon,  is  a  good  si^ed  town,  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  the  Euphrates  flowing  through  the  middle  of  it. 
The  road  to  it  from  Bagdat  is  gopd ;  and  the  surrounding  country,  as 
far  as-the  eyb  can  reach,  perfectly  level.  The  climate  of  the  country 
is  clear,  fine,  and  healthy,  but  extremely  hot  from  April  to  October ; 
and  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  is  at  the  present  day  "  in  almost  as 
high  estimation  with  the  Arabs,  as  that  of  the  Choaspes  ( the  mo- 
“  dem  Karoon)  was  r^arded  by  the  imperial  lords  of  Ecbatana  in 
**  ancient  times.”  ^  ’ 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  Mr.  Rich  published  a  memoir  on 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  1815,  in  wbidi  he  describes  very 
minutely  all  the  mounds  to  the  north-east  of  Hillah ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  lud  visited  those  to  the  south-west  of  that  village,  call¬ 
ed  the  Watch  Tower  by  Niebulfr,  and  examined  by  Captain  F^erick 
•before  he  proceeded  to  investigate  tlw  left  bank  of  tW  Euphrates; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  two  travellers  had  any  knowledge  of  the  jl 
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proceedings  of  each  other ;  and  tlierefore  tlieir  respective  accounts  are 
to  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  independent  testimonies,  rendered  the 
more  valuable  from  the  proximity  of  the  time  in  which  they  made 
their  observations,  as  well  as  from  the  general  agreement  of  their 
statements*. 

No.  10.  contains  an  account  of  the  hill  fort  of  Chapaneer  in  Guze* 
rat,  by  Captain  Miles.  Chapaneer  is  a  large  mountain  or  rather  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  most  level  plains  in 
India,  to  the  height  of  perhaps  2500  feet.  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
city  are  scattered  around  the  base  of  this  singular  mountain  ;  and 
among  these  ruins  are  houses,  temples,  tanks,  and  mosques,  witli  thick 
and  rank  jungle,  in  which  tigers  have  their  coverts,  and  a  few  Bheels 
(the  only  inhabitants  <£  the  place, )'have  their  dwellings.  The  moun^ 
yiin,  naturally  strong,  is  surmounted  by  fortifications  occupied  by  a 
'gwrison  of  l^ween  two  and  three  hundred  men.  Its  history,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism,  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  possessed  by  a  variety  of 
masters.  On  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahrattas;  in  the  year  1803,  it  was  taken  from  Sindiah,  by 
Colonel  Woodington,  and  restored  in  the  following  year,  in  cemse- 
quence  cS  the  peace. 

William  Erskine,  Esq.  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  describes 
(No.  14.)  two  sepulchral  urns  transmittra  to  him  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
found  them  in  Bushire  in  Persia.  They  were  met  with  in  a  flat 
country,  in  numbers  of  from  six  to  upwards  of  twelve,  lying  from  east 
to  west  in  a  straight  line.  The  uraa  are  about  three  feet  long,  rudely 
cylindrical,  and  of  various  width  and  thifckness ;  they  are  contracted 
St  the  ends,  but  more  at  the  one  enci  than  the  other ;  and  they  are 
composed  of  well- baked,  coarse-grained  sandy  clay,  that  has  a  teiv- 
dency  to  break  off  in  scales.  On  opening  the  urns,  they  were  found 
completely  filled  with  a  very  fine  reddish  sand  cohering  in  masses, 
and  contmning  hudian  bones  irregularly  disposed.  The  bones  are 
very  white,  and  rather  friable,  but  ailer  two  years’  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  have  not  crumbled  down.  On  breaking  the  sandy  masses 
omtained  in  these  vessels,  a  slight  odoriferous  perfume,  resembling 
spirit  of  aniseed,  was  emitted. 

No.  5.  by  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  and  No.  15.  by  William  Erskinp,  Esq. 
contain  very  minute  descriptions,  accompanied  by  drawings, — the 
former,  of  the  caves  in  Salsette,  and  the  latter,  of  the  cave  temple  in 
Elephanta.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  these 
papers,  as  it  would  altogether  impossible  to  give  an  intelligible 
abridgihent  of  them  onaccompanied  with  the  drawings  by  which  the 
descriptions  of  the  excavations  and  the  grou^  of  figures  contained  in 
them  are  illustrated.  .  Wo  now  possess  numerous  and  graphical  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  mythcdogical  remains  of  In* 
dia  ,sbut  they  have  not  yet  led  to  any  sati^actovy  elucidation,  either 
of  the  history  or  the  religion  of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  pro* 

*  We  speak  of  Mr.  Rich’s  memoir  from  recollection  only,  not  having  a  copy  of  it 
I  hy  08.  We  otwen-e  that  he  has  published  a  second  memoir,  i^ch  we  have  net  yet  seen. 
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bable,  that  the  enlightened  and  cautious  attention  bestovred  on  them 
by  our  countrymen  in  the  East,  will  in  due  time  lead  to  very  im¬ 
portant  results,  not  only  in  regard  to  India,  but  also  in  regard  to  other 
ancient  nations. 

“  An  travellers,”  obseives  IVIr.  Erskine,  “  who  have  visited  Egypt  and  India 
have  been  irresistibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the  temples  of  Egypt  and 
the  excavations  of  India,  as  well  in  the  massy  dignity  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  form  of  the  temple,  ami  the  appearance  of  the  figures-  Many  articles  in 
the  mythology  of  these  countries  also  exhibit  a  singular  coincidence ;  but  no  judicious 
comparison  has  hitherto  been  instituted  between  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  my¬ 
thology  of  the  two  countries.” 

Sir  William  , Jones  suggested  many  years  ago,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  a  judicious  comparison  oi  the  antiquities  of  India  and 
Egypt,  and  we  have  some  reason  to  hope.that  it  will  not  be  long  a 
desideratum :  fur  Mr.  Salt,  who  has  fumkned  the  paper  descriptive  of 
the  caves  in  Salsette,  has  for  some  years  been  resident  in  Egypt,  as 
consul-general,  and  has  been  employed  all  the  time  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  her  antiquities.  Under  his  auspices,  many  important  disco¬ 
veries  have  been  made  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and 
still  more  in  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids  at  Gizch — that  of  Cheops 
having  been  explored  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  ever  was  before  in 
modem  times,  and  that  of  Cepbrenes  having  been  first  opened  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  adventurers.  By  him,  too,  the  British  Museum  has  been  en¬ 
riched  with  numerous  specimens  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  state 
of  Egypt.  And  therefore  we  expect,  that  tlie  reasonings  and  results 
suggested  by,  or  deduced  from  his  inquiries,  will  not  be  witliheld 
from  the  public.  'j, 

Though  the  jphysical  phenomena  of  the  East  have  not  hitherto  oc¬ 
cupied  much  of  the  Society’s  attention,  yet  this  volume  of  its  transac¬ 
tions  contains  several  interesting  communications  on  that  subject 
The  first  of  this  series  (No.  g.)  is  a  short  paper  with  a  chart,  .descrip, 
tive  of  the  temperature  of  the  island  of  Bombay!  The  observations 
were  made  by  Cidonel  Nicholis  during  the  years  18U3-4,  and  their 
general  result  gives,  for  1803,  an  average  heat  of  8l®4 
1804,  80°t  ;  making  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  years, 

80°  J  In  1803,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 

Septemlier,  were  46  days  of  heavy  rain,  and  44  of  occasional  showers; 
and  also  in  the  same  months,  were  49  days  of  the  former,  and  66  of 
the  latter,  during  the  year  1 804.  ; \ 

No.  18.  by  John  Copland,  Esq.  descriptive  of  the  cornelian  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baroach,  is  the  only  mineralogical  memoir  contained 
in  the  volume.  The  n^es  are  situate  in  the  s^dest  part  of  a  coun¬ 
try  divereified  by  hills  and  valleys,  pebbly  be^s  of  rivers,  precipitous 
rocks,  and  extensive  plains  covered  with  jungle.  The  cornelians,  in 
nodules  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pounds  in  weight,  and  from  a 
light  milky  to  a  dark  olive  hue,  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance,  not 
dispostxl  In  strata,  but  scattered  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  an 
alluvial  congeries,  composed  chiefly  of  quartz-sand  reddened  by  iron, 
a  little  clay,  and  rocky  fragments.  *l'he  mines  are  perpendicular 
shads  four  feet  wide.  They  are  carried  downward  to  the  dej’th  of 
fifty  feet,  and  then  extended  horizontally  at  tlie  bottom.  On  tlie  oc« 
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currence  of  a  spring,  the  mine  is  not  abandoned ;  its  direction  is 
merely  changed,  as  the  water  seldom  rises  to  any  great  height. 

“  This,”  as  we  are  told  in  a  note,  “  proves  the  high  situation  of  the 
“  bed,  and  might  lead  to  some  interesting  conclusions  in  geology.” 
None  of  the  nc^ules  are  found  imbeddetl  in  the  rock  like  flints  in 
chalk ;  some  of  them,  on  being  broken,  exhibit  a  mixture  of  quartz 
and  agate ;  and  others,  under  a  crust  of  quartz,  contain  a  black  oxide 
of  iron,  of  a  powdery  appearance.  Brown  and  green  hematites,  va¬ 
rieties  of  mocna  stones,  and  jaspers  of  various  colours,  are  mingled 
together  in  the  same  mass  with  tlie  cornelians.  The  miners,  dread¬ 
ing  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Jite  damp,  seldom  descend  into  the  mines 
.  till  the  sun  has  dissipated  this  noxious  vapour :  and  on  account  of 
the  tigers,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  no  human  habitations 
are  found  nearer  the  mines  than  the  village  of  Rulunpoor,  which  is 
seven  miles  distant.  The  miners  reside  at  Neemoodra,  where  alone 
the  stones  are  burnt  to  prepare  them  for  the  market.  Each  stone  is 
diipped  in  the  mine  to  discover  its  quality,  and  such  as  are  approve<l, 
are  brought  home  to  Neemootlra  every  evening,  spread  on  the  ground, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  turned  every  fifteenth  day  till  the  time  of 
»  burning,  which  is  only  once  a-year— one  month  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  mqnsoon.  The  process  of  burning  is  thus  de- 
scribeiL  ' 

“  They  (the  stones)  arc  then  put  into  round  eartiien  pots  about  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  the  bottoms  of  which  having  been  taken  out,  uid  the  pots  inverted,  (mouth 
downward,)  the  pieces  taken  from  the  bottoms  are  put  inside,  and  placed  over  the 
mouths  to  prevent  the  tilonet  faltiug  out;  in  thiv  state  the  pots  are  placed  side  by  side, 
in  a  trench  of  indefinite  length,  but  of  which  the  depth  and  breadth  are  about  two  feet, 
haring  a  layer  of  five  or  six  inches  of  dry  goat's  dung  beloi|^  and  the  same  above  the 
pots.  This  is  set  on  fire  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  all  the  fuel  is  consumed 
before  day-break,  when  the  pots  are  removed  from  the  trench  to  the  open  air  for  the 
Stines  to  cool,  which  requires  about  three  hours ;  after  this  they  arc  udeen  out  of  the 
pots,  piled  in  heaps,  and  again  chipp^.”  Pp.  293,  294. 

After  the  burning,  the  blackish  olive  *8tones  are  said  to  become 
black  ;  those  of  a  lighter  hue,  red ;  and  those  of  a  milky  tinge,  white. 
From  Neemoodra  the  cornelians  are  cturied  to  Cambay  by  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  there  cut  and  fashioned  into  ornaments. 

We  are  told  by  Captain  Frederick,  in  No.  Id,  that  the  principal 
ingredient  of  the  Persian  sweetmeat  gezangabeen  is  a  substance  c.illed 
the  origin  of  which  haa  Mtherto  been  involved  in  mystery. 
Though  "rtientioned  by  Niebuhr,  Chardin,  Gmelin,  and  other  travel¬ 
lers  and  naturalists,  it  was  neither  seen  nor  satisfactorily  describtd  by 
any  of  them ;  but  after  many  fruitless  inquiries,  and  much  unsuccess¬ 
ful  research,  it  has  at  last  b^n  found  ^by  the  Captain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Klimtar.  He  accidpntolly  met  with  two  men  going  to  gather  gez, 
furnished  with  a  short  ^tick,  a  leatheriinijowl,  and  a  sieve  of  co-arse 
woollen  cloth,  instruntenta  of  their  employment.  They  carried  him 
off*  the  road,  and  landed  liim  among  some  bushes  which  he  had  just 
quitted,  “  and  placing  the  leathehi  receptacle  underneath,  they  beat 
“  tlie  bushes  on  the  top  whh  the  crook ed...Btick ;  in  a  few  minutes 
“  they  had  obtained  a  handful  of  a  white  .sticky  substance,  not  un- 

like  ho.ar-frost,  of  a  very  rich  sweet  taste.”  i*-  stick?  o. 
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the  hn^rers ;  when  struck  smartly  with  a  bit  of  wood,  it  separates  in¬ 
to  small  ^ains  like  lump  su};ar;  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
almve  68*  of  Fahrenheit,  it  liquifies  into  a  mass  resembling  white 
honey  both  in  colour  and  taste. 

“  The  shrub  on  which  the  gtz  is  found,  is  called  the  ^ooir— it  grows  from  a  snuU 
root  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  spreading  into  a  circular  form  at  the  top,  from 
three  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in  drcumferenee.  The  leaves  were  small  and  narrow," 
(the  shrub  is  said  to  resemble  the  broom  in  appearance.)  **  and  underneath  we  saw  the 
gez  spread  all  under  the  tender  branches  like  white  uneven  threads,  with  inmunerable 
little  insects  creq>ing  slowly  about."  P.  256. 

The  insects  are  either  three  distinct  species,  or  one  in  three  differ* 
ent  stages  of  existence; — the  first  is  quite  red  in  colour,  and  very  di¬ 
minutive  in  size; — the  second  is  dark  and  resembles  a  common 
louse ; — and  the  third  is  exactly  a  very  small  fly.  Captain  Frederick 
adopts  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Khonsar,  that  the  gez  is  the 
production  of  these  minute  and  sluggish  insects.  In  the  hilly  parts 
of  Looristan,  however,  a  substance  possessing  the  qualities  of  gez,  is 
said  to  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  oak  in  the  form  of  dew. 

William  Bruce,  Esq.  resident  at  Bushire  in  Persia,  has  informed  us, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary,  inserted  in  the  appendix,  that  the 
Eliaats,  or  wandering  Persian  trib^,  uniformly  told  him,  that  the 
people  employed  to  milk  the  cattle  caught  a  disease,  which,  after  once 
having  had,  they  were  perfectly  safe  from  the  small- pox ;  that  this 
disease  was  prevalent  among  the  cows,  and  shewed  itself  particularly 
on  the  teats ;  but  that  it  was  m(H«  prevalent  and  more  frequently 
caught  from  the  sheep.  This  information  confirmed  by  a  respect¬ 
able  farmer,  who  told  Mr.  Bruce,  *'  that  the  disease  was  very  com- 
f‘  mon  all  over  the  country,  and  that  his  own  sheep  often  had  it.* 
The  circumstance  of  the  Eliaats  catching  the  infection  oftener  from 
the  flock  than  the  herd,  is  simposed  to  be  owing  to  the  butter,  gee, 
and  cheese,  being  made  chiefly  from  the  milk  of  the  sheep,  while  the 
black  cattle  are  reared  for  the  draught  lather  than  die  dairy. 

We  have  now  presented  our  readers  with  a  pretty  ftdl  account 
of  the  papers  tvhich  constitute  this  too  splendid  b^use  too  ex¬ 
pensive  volume.  As  IHer.-ry  performances,  these  papers  are  of 
very  different  degrees  of  merit ;  most  of  them  are  excessively  ver¬ 
bose,  and  might  have  been  better  in  point  of  arrangement  as  well 
as  condensation.  The  authors,  however,  in  general,,  express  them¬ 
selves  like  persons  accustomed  to 'Composition.  As'k  depositoir  of 
oriental  knowledge,  the  volume  is  certainly  not  without  its  value; 
and  it  is  very  cr^itable  to  om*  countrymen  in  the  East,  to  employ 
theiir  avocations  from  duty,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  op¬ 
portunities  for  observation,  in  order  to  illustrate  the.moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  Asia.  We  trust  they  will  persevere  in  their  laud¬ 
able  inquiries ;  luid,  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  from  them  again  at 
po  distant  period,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  them  to  adopt  some 
uniform  method  of  spelling  oriental  termsy  and  not  to  study  variety 
in  respect,  as  it  would  seem  has  hitherto  been  the  practice. 
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Abt.  1\. -^Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vaux.  Written  hy  hinu 
self.  2  vols.  ISmo.  Pp.  494.  Printed  by  Clowes,  Northum¬ 
berland  Court,  Strand,  London.  1819. 

Scarcely  any  spectacle  can  be  so  appalling  to  a  benevolent 
mind  as  the  moral  debasement  of  a  fAlow-crcaturc  whom  the 
advanta^  of  education  furnished  with  the  hopes  and  the  means 
of  attaining  respectability.  Almost  every  other  calamity  presents 
to  the  beholder  an  attendant  or  a  consequent  alleviation.  Bodily 
distress  in  a  friend,  for  example,  awakens  a  sympathy  that  is  real¬ 
ly  far  from  being  intolerable ;  and  we  love  ourselves  the  more  for 
partaking,  in  imagination,  of  the  sufferings  of  another  whom  we 
We.  Then  there  is  the  wish,  the  anxiety  to  do  something  for 
his  relief,  which  we  all  think  too  highly  of  ourselves  not  to  con¬ 
sider  a  drawback  on  the  sum-total  of  his  unhappiness.  The  value 
which  we  commonly  attach  to  condolence,  and,  by  tlie  way,  it 
is  only  the  very  proud  who  do  not  like  it,  is  mmnly  resolvable, 
so  far  as  it  is  cotihned  to  unavmling  expresnons  or  immaterial 
attentions,  into  our  esrimate  of  the  self-importance  which  others 
sacrifice  for  the  time  to  our  feelings.  If  the  anxiety  be  operative, 
and,  much  more,  if  it  be  beneficially  so,  our  sympathy  is  too  sel¬ 
fish,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  to  induce  us  greatly  to  overlook  the 
reason  or  the  necessity  for  the  exertion,  in  our  satisfaction  >vith 
its  success,  which  at  once  demonstrates  our, good  affection  and 
our  utility.  -'  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  agony  is  unusual 
and  irremediable, , there  lies  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
*'  comfited  by-standen  to  that  gracious  Being  wno  can  dispense 
pafience  and  resignation  to  the  individual,  and  who  bas  appoint¬ 
ed  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  most  intractable  of  pains,  that 
either  diminishes  or  defers  the  extremity  of  grief.  Farther,  the 
death  of  those  whom  we  have  esteemed,  or  whose  existence  was 
interwoven  with  our  own  enjoyment  and  love  of  life,  besides  the 
soothing  effect  which  we  know,  though  we  may  not  at  first  be¬ 
lieve,  that  time  will  produce  in  our  emotions,  and  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  reli^on,  to  which  it  so  often  prompts  us  to  have  recourse, 
beoueaths  us  the  benefit  of  their  example  to  animate  our  virtue, 
and  ennobles  their  eXcellmtoes  with  the  ever-during  halo  of  our 
own  associations.  Nor  ought  we  to  disregard  its  operation  in 
sobering  down  our  feelings  and  our  ambition  and  our  prospects 
to  the  realities  of  our  mortal  state — a  lesson  which  is  both  irk¬ 
some  and  mortifying  it  is  true,  but  whick  the  wisest  and  the 
most  self-denied  of  us  all  murt  acknowledge  to  be  frequently  ex¬ 
pedient  for  our  welfare.  Tie  ordinary  misfortunes  and  cUsap- 
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pointments  of  life,  again,  those  every-day  occurrences,  which  di¬ 
minish  the  importance  but  do  not  affect  the  health  or  the  life  of 
man,  are  witnessed  in  others  with  far  less  emotion  and  a  more 
moderate  degree  of  concern,  than  the  generally  used  expressions 
of  commiseration  seem  to  imply.  The  fact  is,  we  are  all  of  us 
apt  to  practise  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  on  these  occasions,  and 
to  appear  vastly  more  interested  and  aff'ected  than  it  is  positive¬ 
ly  practicable  for  us  to  be.  We  are  not  very  sorry ^  for  instance, 
that  an  acqumntance  was  omitted  in  the  will  of  his  wealthy  rela¬ 
tive,  unless  we  expected  to  have  been  ourselves  the  better,  either  in 
circumstances  or  honour,  of  his  legacy.  We  are  not  horribly  shock, 
ed  to  hear  that  our  neighbour  has  Mled  in  business,  if  we  are 
sure  that  he  is  not  in  our  debt.  Nor  does  the  reduction  of  a  family 
from  affluence  to  dependence  excessively  grieve  us,  except  our 
own  consequence  is  endangered  by  the  connection,  or  w'e  are  un¬ 
der  an  imperative  obligation  to  contribute  to  their  support.  It 
is  truly  amazing,  in  short,  how  well  we  can  bear  disasters  which 
have  not  lighted  at  our  own  doors,  and  how  dexterously  we  can 
contrive  exemption  for  our  own  feelings  from  those  events  which 
attack  the  happiness  of  other  men.  It  is  well  if  our  equanimity 
do  not  serve  as  the  basis  of  malignant  gratiffcation  ;  if  a  sharp, 
sighted  discovery  of  improprieties  and  mismanagement  do  not 
reason  our  indifference  into  positive  ill-will ;  if  we  do  not  mani¬ 
fest  our  regard  for  what  is  prudent  and  right,  by  condemnatory 
rhetoric  and  hard  speeches  against  the  unfortunate. 

There  is  nothing  cynical  in  these  remarks ;  nor  are  they  at  all 
intended  to  sanction  a  state  of  apathy  towards  the  concerns  of 
mankind.  They  are  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  observation; 
but  it  is  not  contend^,  that  their  truth  is  an  argument  against 
any  law  of  morality  or  religion  which  enjoins  the  exercise  of  fel¬ 
low-feeling  and  pity  for  the  afflicted.  Let  us  understand  mat¬ 
ters  right.  Law  is  one  thing,  fact  another.  Law  always  implies 
the  tendency  to  transgression,  and,  undoubtedly,  such  a  tendency 
is  presumea  in  the  whole  erf  that  code  for  which  we  are  indebteil 
to  revelation.  The  prec^rfa  which  characterize  it  have  an  un¬ 
ceasing  application  to  all  who  acknowledge  its  authority,  and 
consequently  always  keep  in  view  the  existence  and  the  proba¬ 
ble  operation  of  that  evil  principle  from  which  disobedience  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Our  defect,  therefore,  in  the  instances  alluded  lo,  may  be 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  any  other  want  of  conformity 
to  “  the  rule  of  life,”  which,  however,  never  annuls  it.  Let  no  man 
imagine  that  these  prece|)ts  can  be,  or  ever  are  su^K^rseded,  by  his 
attainment  of  such  a  perfection  of  virtue  as  renders  prohibitions 
and  exhortations  from  without  uanecessarv,  or,  in  other  words, 
miglu  make  law  superiluous.  This  would  be  no  less  inconsistent 
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with  the  condition  of  man  as  a  fallible  creature  in  every  stage  of  his 
being,  than  the  persuasion  of  having  experienced  it,  would  be  witli 
that  genuine  humility  which  is  the  surest  test  of  excellence.  The 
sincerest  friends  of  Christianity  will  not  scruple  to  admit,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  fidelity  with  which  human  nature  is  pourtray- 
e(l  in  scripture,  is  never  belied  by  their  own  endeavours  to  copy 
after  a  very  oppo^ite  exemplar ;  and  they  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  think,  that  the  perpetuid  contrast  between  what  they  see 
in  themselves  and  what  is  commended  to  their  imitatiim  would 
urge  them  to  desp^,  were  there  not  disclosed  to  them  as  per¬ 
petual  a  source  of  consolation  and  hope,  than  to  be  elated  with 
the  idea,  that  they  are  what  they  know  it  is  their  duty  to  be. 
One  source  of  their  uneasiness  on  the  occurrence  of  such  a  case 
as  we  set  out  from,  is  sufficiently  noticeable.  It  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  tendency  to  evil,  notwithstanding  all  their  advan- 
'tages  of  instruction  and  reproof  and  excitement,  with  its  attend¬ 
ant  fear  of  transgressing,  that  makes  such  an  instance  of  degra¬ 
dation  and  perversity  as  we  are  about  to  witness  so  truly  pain¬ 
ful  and  alarming  to  them.  Natural  endowments  prostituted 
to  the  meanest  propensities ;  the  benefits  of  education  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  criminal  and  odious  vices ;  the  prospect  of  honour 
and  meritorious  utility  wilfully  darkened  by  a  determined  pro¬ 
fligacy  ;  manners  and  an  address,  which  could  command  atten¬ 
tion,  and  might  have  secured  esteem,  made  panders  to  dishonest 
and  insatiable  covetousness ;  the  impartiality,  and  the  lenity,  and 
the  severity  of  our  laws,  incff^tually  encountered,  or  encountered 
but  to  incite  to  greater  enormity^  escapes  and  punishments,  the 
I  prosperity  and  the  hardship?  of  iniquity,  proving  alike  in  vain  to 
redeem  or  to  deter  the  delinquent  from  nis  ruinous  career, — these 
are  to  them  infallible  and  bitter  evidences  of  a  radical  evil,  which 
nothing  but  divine  power  can  prevent  from  springing  up  in  wide- 
wasting  desolation.  The  multiplication  of  such  instances,  almost 
in  proportion  to  the  improvements  in  civilization,  and  in  defiance 
of  every  legislative  interference,  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  them 
of  the  inadequacy  of  all  human  tumedics,  and  that  there  are 
agents  engaged  in  this  work  of  evil  which  deride  all  human  skill. 
They  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  extend  their  views.  They 
perceive  that  there  is  a  warfare  estaifadished  in  the  world,  which 
existed  before  their  time,  which  wiM^butlive  their  duration,  and 
which  admits  of  no  neutarality  to  any  intelligent  creature.  The 
history  of  mankind  becomes  to  them  a  delineation  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  warfare,  from  the  original  temptation  to  abandon 
divine  authority,  to  the  latest  display  of  consummated  villany. 
It  seems  no  more  a  ccdlection  of  isolated  and  independent  facts, 
which  may  be  contemplated  in  any  order,  like  the  paintings  in 
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a  gallery,  each  of  wliich  is  defined  by  its  appropriate  breadth 
and  garnishment  of  frame ;  but,  liker  the  tapestry  of  a  royal 
hall,  it  bodies  forth  in  unbroken  amplitude  the  idea  of  a  mag. 
nificent  though  single  achievement.  It  forms,  in  reality,  one 
assemblage,  it  illustrates  a  single  system ;  but  it  is  a  system 
of  almighty  design,  which  involves  and  exemplifies  the  desti. 
nies  of  imperishable  myriads.  Here  no  figure  is  unimportant, 
no  attitude  unmeaning,  no  light  or  shade  without  effect  on 
the  general  bearing,  throughout  its  multitudinous  grouping 
and  its  universality  of  hues.  How  awful,  and  yet  how  simple 
and  obvious,  the  story  which  it  unfolds  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  leads !  Many  indeed  are  the  personages  and  characters 
which  it  depicts,  and  various  are  their  pursuits;  but  they  are  raani. 
festly  divisible  into  two  parties,  and  acknowh>dge  only  two  heads. 
The  envious  wretch  who  nused  a  vindictive  arm  agmnst  his 
brother’s  life, — and  the  secret  slanderer  of  his  friend,— and  he 
who  made  slaves  of  his  fellow-men, — and  the  midnight  invader 
of  his  neighbour’s  properly, — and  the  miscreant  who  thought 
blood  an  easy  passage  to  fame,  nor  pitied  the  fall  of  thousands, 
when  their  agi>nies  and  morW  strife  mded  his  ambition,— and 
the  betrayer  of  his  country, — and  the  seducer  of  female  inno- 
cence, — and  the  violator  of  wedded  love, — and  the  jietty  pilferer, 
— and  he  who  debases  his  faculties  1^  debaucheries  and  dri¬ 
velling  sensuality ;  all  of  these  are  seen,  each  in  his  own  way,  to 
employ  their  energies  in  that  evil  cause  which  is  allowed  to  tri¬ 
umph  for  a  time,  that  its  overthrow’  may  he  the  more  signally 
dismaying,  and  are  made  to  prove  its  insufficiency,  even  when 
most  prosperous,  to  realize  the  hope  of  felicity  which  sauced 
their  suffrages.  The  purity  of  souh  on  the  other  hand,  that,  re- 
Injecting  a  master’s  honour  and  fearing  a  greater  master’s  ire,  fled 
from  proffered  charms ;  die  integrity  that  dared  and  endured  the 
scrutinizing  gaze  of  an  assembled  nation  ;  the  devotedness  to  Grod 
that  could  brook  and  even  aggravate  the  scoffing  of  a  beloved 
consort;  the  hardihood  of  iaith  that  braved 'a  monarch’s  dis- 

gleasurc,  though  brightened,  by  fire  of  seven-fold  rage ;  the 
enevolence  that  found  a  moofent  in  the  agonies  of  death  to  im¬ 
plore  pardon  for  its  tormentors;  the  heroism,  that,  not  approach¬ 
ed  witnin  a  thousand  degrees  by  what  . is  blazoned  in  the  annals 
of  worldly  fame,  abandondd  all  that  was  desirable  in  life  to 
encounter  unwonted  perils  for  thajpke  of  truth — these,  and 
every  other  quality  virtuous  and  praue>worthy,  which  give  re¬ 
lief  to  the  wondering  eye  when  txavelliDg  over  the'  maze  of  hu¬ 
man  actions,  avouch  me  banner  of  heaven,  and,  though  often 
disesteemed  and  persecuted  on  earth,  have  experienced  the  se¬ 
curity  and  blessedness  of  their  affiaiice. 
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It  is  chiefly  in  relation  to  this  essential  and  all-concerning 
difference— this  more  than  mortal  contest — that  enlightened 
minds  will  contemplate  every  addition  to  the  history  of  account¬ 
able  beings.  They  are  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  those 
short-lived  distinctions  which  obtain  among  mankind.  They  can 
admire  the  brilliancy  of  talent  which  beamed  knowledge  and  con¬ 
viction  athwart  a  crowded  and  wonder-stricken  senate, — they  allow 
the  pnuse  that  is  justly  due  to  those  powers  and  habits  of  intellect, 
that,  in  the  stillness  of  solitary  speculation,  have  penetrated  the 
mysteries  of  nature, — they  are  amazed,  as  much  as  other  men,  at 
the  self-possession,  and  prompt  discernment,  and  unawed  ac- 
ti\’ity,  and  combining  skill,  which  render  the  conflicts  of  na¬ 
tions  something  vastly  more  interesting  than  a  rivalship  of 
brutal  force,  however  they  may  regret  Uie  occasion  which 
have  given  them  their  murderous  efficiency, — ^nor  will  they  at  all 
dispute  the  known  validity  of  those  pretensions  which  wealth 
and  rank  and  honour  successfully  urge  in  every  civilized  soci- 
•ety.  But  they  will  regard  them,  wonderful  or  enviable  as 
they  may  be,  immeasurably  unimportant,  when  compared  with 
the  peculiarities,  of  a  moral  a^d  spiritual  nature,  which  arc 
sud  to  attract  angelic  spectatiir^  and  which  require  a  future 
state  of  existence  for  their  development. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  alone,  it  is  apprehended,  can  give  either 
Htility  or  safety  to  the  ptfusal  of  die  won  now  before  us,  and  seem 
to  us,  therefore,  an  essential  accompaniment  to  our  holding  it  out  to 
notice.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  vicious  and  criminal  career  of  the  per¬ 
son  whose  name  it  bears.  Whether  the  world  may  be  the  better  or 
the  worse,  on  the  whole,  for  the  publicatien  of  such  memoirs,  is  a 

C'ion,  which,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  not  gready  concerned  to 
ss ;  and,  plainly,  for  two  reasons,— because  we  think  it  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  it,  witlumt  the  knowledge  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  die  characters,  and  principles  and  propensities  of  all  the 
individuals  into  w  hose  hands  they  may  come ;  and,  secondly,  because 
as  we  are  sure,  that,  however  the  question  might  be  answered,  such 
works  would  nevertheless  appear,  so  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  preparatory  reflections,  such  as  we  have  now 
ventured  to  make,  they  may  be  read  not  only  without  injury  but 
with  advantage.  Indeed,  the  uccamtniil  remarks  of  the  writer  himself, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  sentim^s,  when  contemplating  his  own 
hapless  story,  are  calculated  to  afford  some  checks,  though  not  per¬ 
haps  a  complete  antidote,  to  the  seduc^e  attractions  of  his  prostituted 
ingenuity,  his  interesdng  bot  dishondftrable  adventures.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  moreover,  of  whom,  Way,  we  should  like  to  know  something 

more  than  the  mere  inidaia  of  his  name,  B.  F  ■  —d,  which  give  us 
no  information,  and  the  plime  of  his  residence,  Sydney,  Nerv  South 
Wales,  whither  we  have  do  intention  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
assigns  reasons  for  the  probable  utility  of  the  production,  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  are  to  a  great  extent  correct.  The  following  p- 
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ragraph  from  tlie  advertisement  explains  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
speciHes  a  material  cause  of  those  varied  and  powerful  impressions 
which  the  memoirs  occasion : 

“  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  public  would  benefit  in  more  ways  than  one  by  the 
publication  of  a  work,  in  which  the  pltiloaupher  may  read  the  workings  of  an  unprin* 
cipled  conscience — the  legislator  be  let  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  upon  the  crimi. 
n^’s  mind — and  the  citizen  derive  a  key  to  the  frauds  by  which  he  is  so  easily  and 
constantly  beset;  and  it  is  not  of^en  that  thieves  are  posses^  of  sufficient  truth,  me¬ 
mory,  vanity,  and  literature,  to  tell  the  story  of  their  own  lives.  1 1  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Vaux,  together  with  an  excellent  memory,  possesses  a  good  share  of  vanity,  and 
sufficient  literature.  'Fhe  former  often  magnifies  the  latter,  particularly  in  the  account 
of  the  author’s  readership  at  the  printing-oike ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to  say, 
that  I  have  found  occasion  to  mi^e  very  few  alterations  in  his  manuscript,  which  came 
to  my  hands  ready  prefaced,  and  dedicated,  and  diaptered,  as  if  ripe  for  his  old  mas- 
ter’s  printing-office ;  that  it  was  exceedingly  well  and  fairly  transcribed ;  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  correctly  spelled  and  punctuated.” 

A  single  quotation  from  the  author’s  preface,  which  we  coirceive  to 
hold  fo^  something  analogous  to  what  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  suggest,  and  which  we  believe  may,  by  exciting  some  sort  of  kindly 
emotion,  go  far  to  remove  any  remaining  prejudices  from  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  will  properly  introduce  the  notice  which  we  mean  to 
give  of  his  life. 

“  I  have  undertaken  this  task  in  obedaeq^  to  the  commands  of  a  gentleman,  who 
is  pleased  to  anticipate  a  sufficient  fund  of  entertainment  in  the  perusal,  to  compensate 
for  the  honour  he  confers  in  noticing  an  outcast  of  fortune  like  myself,  who  have  for¬ 
feited  all  Itope  of  attaining  that  respectable  rank  in  society,  to  which,  in  the  happy  days 
of  youthful  innocence,  I  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  with  confidence.  But  now, 
alas !  altheugh  1  have  too  late  seen  my  errors,  and  my  intentions  are  strictly  virtturas, 

I  have  nothing  to  expect,  but  to  continue  tlirough  the  remainder  of  this  transitory  life 
such  as  I  am  at  the  present  moment-— an  unhappy  exile,  for  ever  baiiished  from  my 
country  and  relations,  and  rendered  incapable  of  making  the  smallest  reparation  to  the 
community  I  have  htjured,  by  the  exercise  of  those  tidents  which  nature  has  bestowed, 
and  the  bwt  of  friends  have  so  liberally  cultivated.  Nor  do  1  fear  being  accused  of 
vanity  in  asserting  that  they  ate  above  mediocrity,  since  it  is  not  to  myself  that  1  am 
indebted  for  them,  and  the  greater  infamy  attadies  to  me  for  their  perversion — for 
**  where  much  is  given  much  is  required.”  AVhere  mj  conduct  has  been  such  as  I  now 
blush  at,  1  have  nothing  extenuated ;”  nor  have  I,  on  the  other  hand,  used  the 
smallest  embellishments  to  advance  myself  in  the  good  opinion  of  my  readers.  With 
me,  in  all  human  probability,  the  die  is  cast ;  and  as  the  prejudices  of  those  persons 
who  alone  can  extricate  me  fVom  misery,  are  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  any  profes¬ 
sions  of  amendment  I  can  make,  my  only  hopes  of  happiness  are  centr^  in  a  better 
world,  where,  we  ate  instructed,  that  there  is  much  joy  over  one  single  repentant  sin¬ 
ner.” 

James  Hardy  Vaux  was  descended,  by  the  mother’s  side,  from  a  very 
respectable  family ;  though  the  situation  of  his  father,  at  the  time  of 
marrying  into  it,  was  no  higt^  than  that  of  butler  and  house-  steward 
to  Mr.  Sumner,  a  member  Parliament,  whose  estate  was  situate 
near  Guilford,  Surry.  His  maternal  grandfiuher,  who  was  an  attor* 
ney  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  had  filled  the  ofRce  of  clerk  to 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  readily  prevailed  with  his  parents,  on  retir¬ 
ing  from  practice,  to  commit  to  him  his  education  at  an  early  period 
of  life ;  and,  in  consequence  of  some  fiunlly  disagreements,  greatly 
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owing  to  his  mother’s  imprudence,  the  care  which  the  old  gentleman 
had  undertaken  w'as  so  long  continued  without  their  interference, 
that  our  hero  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  those  who  had  given  him 
birth.  His  advantages  of  improvement  under  his  grandfather’s  roof 
appear  to  have  been  considerable,  and  he  early  evinced  a  fondness  for 
reading.  But  it  is  evident  that  little  pains  were  taken  to  check  his 
natural  vanity.  He  confesses,  accordingly,  that  he  was  a  spoiled 
child,  but  he  denies  that  the  indulgences  which  he  experienced  were 
soon  abused  to  irregular  or  vicious  conduct ;  and  he  is  anxious  to 
make  it  understood,  that  the  example  and  precepts  of  those  who  rear¬ 
ed  him  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  inculcate  a  virtuous  and  religious 
deportment.  The  effect  of  their  instructions,  .and  the  benefits  which 
might  have  been  reaped  from  his  opportunities,  were  greatly  impeded 
by  his  own  volatility  of  disposition  and  restlessness  of  spirit,  which 
would  have  repeatedly  prompted  him  to  go  abroad,  had  his  desire  been 
in  the  least  favoured  by  his  friends.  His  activity  of  mind,  whicli 
might  perhaps  have  been  safely  exercised  at  a  distance  from  home, 
and  in  an  occupation  for  which  he  had  shewn  an  anxiety,  could  not 
be  long  without  an  object.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  accomplishments 
on  which  it  was  expended  incidentally  proved  seductive.  Among 
his  amusements  he  practised  drawing,  for  which  he  had  a  taste ;  but 
I  happening  to  be  furnished  for  iraiutum  with  some  prints  of  running 
hones,  which  had  the  pedigrees  arp^rformances'of  the  animal  sub- 
jmned,  he  insensibly  acquired  a  passion  for  racing,  which,  though  not 
gratified,  was  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  propensity  that  afterwards 
occasioned  his  first  material  deviation  from  rectitude. 

After  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  at  a  boarding-school  in  Sur- 
where  he  acquired  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Classics  and 
rench,  several  plans  for  his  progress  and  settlement  in  life  were  pro¬ 
posed.  Among  these  was  an  offer  of  an  unusual  nature,  on  the  part 
of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  with  whose  son  he  had  become  intimate, 
via.  to  go  with  the  youth  to  college,  on  the  same  terms  with  his  com¬ 
panion, — backed,  too,  by  a  promise  to  secure  his  future  fortune ; 
but  to  this,  from  a  foolish  and  baneful  notion,  diat  to  be  immured  for 
several  years  would  deprive  him  of  much  valuable  time,  and  prevent 
the  various  gratifications  which  he  had  already  anticipated  from  en¬ 
tering  on  the  world,  our  self-willed  and  conceited  stripling  strenuous¬ 
ly  objected.  He  was  ultimately  supported  in  his  refusal  by  his  friends, 
some  of  whom  had  previously  remonstrated  against  his  impolitic  deci¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  was  soon  after  agreed  on,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  mercantile  house  at  Liverpool.  Here  he  was  most  kindly 
received,  and  needed  only  common  industry  and  good  principles  to 
ensure  his  welfiure,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  respectability  in  after-life. 
The  description  of  his  situation  deserves  to  be  quoted. 

I  was  now  turned  of  fourteen,  my  health  and  constitution  good,  my  spirits  elevat¬ 
ed  ;  and  1  felt  all  thoee  pleaaiag  seneations  which  naturally  arise  in  a  youthful  mind, 
happy  in  conscioua  iniiocenee,  and  flettered  by  the  prospect  of  rising  to  honourable  in- 
dep^ence.  ’fhe  gaiety  and  bustle  of  diis  beautiful  and  improving  borough  at  once 
charmed  and  amus^  me.  I  spent  i  week  in  viewing  the  public  buildings,  the  envi- 
ions,  Ac. ;  but,  above  all,  my  admiration  was  excited  by  the  numerous  and  capacious 
docks,  by  which  ships  of  large  burden  are  admitted,  aa  it  were,  into  the  heart  of  the 
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town,  and  dischai^  thdr  rich  and  raried  cargoes  with  surprising  ftdlity,  whidi  art 
deposited  in  spacious  warehouses  of  amazing  extent,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  sto¬ 
ries  high.'with  which  these  noble  docks  are  nearly  surrounded. 

^  liie  opportunities  I  had,  during  my  residence  in  Liferpool,  of  viewing  the  daily 
arrivals  and  sailings  of  merchant  ships  to  and  from  all  ports  of  the  world,  particularly 
the  Guineamen,  which  formed  a  remarkable  fine  class  of  vessels*,  revived  the  latent 
desire  I  had  for  a  seo-fariiig  life ;  and  I  wanted  but  little  incitement,  had  the  smallest 
opportunity  offered,  to  take  French  leave  of  my  roasters,  and  gratify  my  rambling  pro- 
pensity.  However,  the  bustle  in  which  I  was  continually  involved,  and  the  new  scenes 
of  amusement  which  every  surce^ing  day  presented,  suppressed  the  inclination  for  a 
time ;  but  that  it  was  not  totally  subdued  will  be  seen  heresJter. 

**  The  establishment  and  economy  of  our  house  were  upon  the  most  regular  plan ; 
the  former  consisted  of  six  apprentie^  including  myself,  and  four  assistants  at  very  li- 
beral  stipends,  besides  a  nephew  of  the  elder  partner,  who  superintended  the  whole,  and 
officiated  ill  the  counting-house :  there  were  also  Several  pmters,  and  other  subordinates, 
for  all  of  whom  full  employment  was  found.  Being  the  junior  apprentice,  it  was  my 
province  to  polish  the  counters,  trim  the  lamps,  carry  out  small  parnk,  and  to  perform 
other  inferior  duties;  when  disengaged  from  which,  I  assisted  in  waiting  on  the  retail 
customers,  and  making  myself  otherwise  useful  bdiind  the  counter.  We  had  a  pin- 
tiful  table  i4)propriated  for  us,  to  which  we  retired  in  turn  during  the  hourt  of  busi¬ 
ness;  comm^ious  and  airy  dwmbers ;  and,  in  short,  enjoyed  every  comfort  we  could 
desire. 

“  For  the  first  month  of  my  probation  I  behaved  exceedingly  well,  and  by  my 
quickness  and  assiduity  gained  the  good  opinion  of  my  employers,  who  wrote  of  me  ia 
the  most  favourable  terms  to  my  friends  in  8  —shire ;  nor  did  my  expenses  exceed 
my  allowance  for  pocket-money,  which  .qaS' folly  adequate  to  every  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment.”— VoL  I.  p.  Iff— 18. 

A  very  different  briiaviour  fcdlowed,  and  then  this  sunshine  was  ob- 
acured.  One  of  his  fellow-i^Bprentices',  whose  time  was  nearly  expired, 
and  whose  prospects  were  peculiarly  flattering,  introduced  him  to  se¬ 
veral  young  riikes  of  his  acquaintance,  in  whose  society  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  dissipation,  with  an  alacrity  and  greediness  which  sufficient¬ 
ly  testified  the  susceptibility  of  his  constitution.  His  irregular  mode 
of  life  affected  his  health  anti  bore  hard  on  his  finances.  Hitherto, 
however,  he  had  not  been  guilty  hjT  fraud,  'i'he  circumstances  re¬ 
lating  to  his  first  breach  of  confidence  and  integrity  are  thus  narrated. 

I  bad  in  my  youdi  been  psarionately  fond  of  Cocking,  a  sport  for  which  da 

county  of  S - has  been  alwiqrs  £smed ;  and  though  so  young,  I  had  coiutantly 

kept  several  cocks  at  walk,  unknown  to  my.  patents ;  so  that  1  had  acquired  a  conn* 
denble  share  of  experieooe  and  knowledge  on  the  subject.  One  day,  when  I  wss 
sent  with  some  muslins  to  wait  on  a  lady  in  the  environs  of  liverpool,  near  the  Ca¬ 
nal,  I  accidentally  passed  a  cock-pit,  where  a  great  crowd  wu  aasembled ;  and  1  un- 
derstood  that  a  grand  Main  was  aboitt  to  commence.  Elated  at  thb  pleating  intelli- 
gence,  1  hastened  to  execute  my  rnniaiaiion ;  and  returning  u>  ffic  house,  entered  it, 
and  leaving  my  wrapper  of  goods  in  can  of  the  landlady,  1  ascended  to  the  pit,  and 
took  my  seat  The  company  was^  at  osmd,  of  a  motley  description,  hut  there  wm 
many  genteel  persons.  I  ventured  a  few  trifling  bets  at’  first,  with  various  success ; 
hut  at  length  an  opportunity  offering,  which  I  contidend  as  next  to  a  certainty,  I 
laid  the  odds  to  a  lai^  amount,  myself  that  by  this  stroke  of  judgment  I 

should  be  enabled  to  figure  awa/''inth  incroued  eclat  among  my  gay  companions. 
After  I  had  so  done,  greater  odds  were  still  vodCnated }  but  in  a  moment  the  scene 
was  dianged !  the  fallen  cock,  in  the  agonks  of  dead),'  mide'a  deqierate  efibrt,  and 
rising  for  a  moment,  cut  the  throat  of  his  antagonist,  who  was  standing  over  hfan,  in 
the  act  of  crowing  with  exultation  on  his  victory !  The  latter  immediately  fell,  cliok- 
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(4  with  the  cffuaion  of  blood,  nor  did  the  Tictor  survive  him  many  moments.  The 
whole  pit  leteundcd  with  aedamations,  and  the  discord  which  ensued  beggars  descrip, 
tioii.  1  was  not  the  only  sufferer  by  this  revolution  of  fortune  ;  many  others  had  hud 
higher  odds  than  myself,  and  to  a  much  grmter  amounL  I  was  soon  surrounded  by 
my  creditors,  to  whom  I  dbbursed  every  shilling  1  had  about  me,  among  which  were 
gome  pounds  1  had  just  received  ftom  the  lady  for  goods,  and  for  which  1  had  given 
ber  a  receipC  I  was  still  something  deficient,  for  which  I  pledged  my  honour  to  one 
of  the  parties,  giving  my  address,  and  promising  payment  on  an  early  day.  1  now 
tetumed  homo,  filled  with  remorse  and  shame ;  but  as  the  first  false  step  of  a  young 
person  insensibly  leads  to  another,  I  added  to  my  guilt  by  concealing  the  affair  from 
my  employers,  and  directed  them  to  book  the  artides  the  Udy  had  selected.  I  had  a 
degree  of  false  shame  about  me,  whidi  rendered  me  incapable  of  confessing  the  truth 
and  promising  amendment,  or  all  might  still  have  been  welL  In  the  evening  I  had 
lecourse  to  the  bottle  to  droam  my  ^agrin ;  and  I  determined  to  purloin  a  certain 
sum  every  day,  in  the  course  of  my  attodance  on  retail  customers,  until  1  had  liqui¬ 
dated  my  debt  of  honour !  Then,  I  vowed  to  stop  and  reform.  Delusivs  idea !  how 
little  did  I  then  know  my  own  weakneaa,  or  the  hitility  of  stmh  resolutions  in  a  young 
mind  I  And  who  that  once  begins  a  career  of  vice,  can  say  to  himself,  ‘  Thus  far 
win  I  go,  and  no  farther?’  After  I  had  discharged  my  engagement,  I  found  a  small 
mm  must  be  raised  for  pocket-money,  and  other  exigencies,  as  it  would  be  above  two 
■oaths  before  1  could  expect  a  remittance. 

••  I  therefore  continued  my  peculation,  and  at  length  my  evil  genius  suggested  to 
ne,  that  I  might,  by  venturing  a  small  sum,  become  more  fortunate  at  the  cockpit, 
■id  repair  the  loss  I  had  sustained ;  as  miraclea  don’t  happen  eveir  day,  and  the  odds 
nrait  win  in  the  long-nm.  Thus  I  argued  with  myself ;  and,  fatally  for  me,  1  tried 
the  rapetiment 

**  From  this  moment  I  never  missed  a  day’s  fighting  at  the  cock-pit ;  and  when 
■at  on  business  which  requited  my  speedy  return,  1  eodd  not  tear  myself  from  the 
ipoi,  but  frequently  staid  out  several  hours,  and  afterwards  forged  a  lie  to  account  for 
siy  delay.  I  sometimes  came  a  winndr,  but  as  1  was  not  then  acquainted  with 
tla  irt  of  hedging,  by  which  the  knowing  onsa  commonly  mve  tbcmselves,  1  was  sure 
Is  be  a  loser  at  every  week’s  end.” 

As  the  trade  of  the  shop  was  very  extensive,  his  abstractions  from 
the  till  were  not  discovered,  however  they  might  be  suspected; 
bat  his  continued  mUcondact  chew  forth  frequent  remonstrances 
from  his  master ;  and  these  proving  ineffectual,  he  was  at  last  direct¬ 
ed  to  return  home.  The  partiality  of  hia  paranU,  aa  be  always  styl¬ 
ed  his  grandfather  and  grandmotlwr.  gave  ready  credence  to  bis  own 
statement  o(  the  reasons  fmr  his  return ;  and  be  had  influence  enough 
to  {vevail  with  them  to  equip  him  for  London,  where  he  had  the 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  the  precession  of  the  law,  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  some  family  connections.  He  was  soon  engaged  as 
copying  clerk  in  a  highly  respectable  oAce,  in  which  he  had  abun¬ 
dant  practice,  and  got  insight  into  .various  parts  of  the  business, 
which  he  aftetwards  found  too  useful  in  his  own  case.  But  his  evil 
habits  kept  pace  with  his  industry,  and  at  length  outran  it.  He  attend¬ 
ed  the  theatre  almost  ni|[ht1y ;  frecpiented  a  tavern  or  eating-house  ; 
and  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  sevval  young  persons  of  both 
sexes ;  circumstances  all  tending  to  involve  him  in  a  courbe  of  expensive 
dissipation,  to  whidi  hit  means  were  inadequate,  besides  taking  off  his 
attention  iVom  his  duties.  His  employer,  perceivii^g  advice  and  re¬ 
proof  to  be  fruitless,  gave  hhn  a  formal  though  citil  dismissal,  which 
be  received  without  surprise,  as  he  knew  he  had  long  ceserved  it. 
He  now  looked  out  for  another  situation,  and  soon  engaged  himself 
in  a  wholesale  stationer’s,  on  a  better  salary  than  he  bad  previously 
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enjoyed.  This  was  procured  him  through  one  of  his  fellow-rakes, 
who  scrupled  not  to  vouch  his  integrity  and  diligent  conduct.  But 
his  confinement  at  the  east  end  ol’  the  town,  where  the  warehouse  was, 
preventing  him  from  associating  with  his  old  acquaintances,  who 
chiefly  dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Covent  Garden,  or  the  purlieus  of 
Drury  Lane,  he  soon  tired  of  his  new  occupation,  and  left  it.  His 
extravagance  had  by  this  time  driven  him  to  contract  several  debts, 
which  he  had  no  intention  of  paying ;  and  here  his  legal  knowledge 
appears  to  have  aided  his  dishonesty  He  used  to  order  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  of  various  kinds,  and  other  goods,  upon  credit ;  but  he  always 
took  care  to  procure  a  bill  of  parcels  with  the  articles,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  charge  of  fraud,  and  thus  he  left  the  matter  at  the  w  orst 
but  a  case  of  debt,  for  which,  as  he  was  still  a  minor,  he  knew  he 
could  not  be  arrested.  He  was  often  obliged,  also,  to  change  his 
lodgings,  which  he  usually  contrived  to  do  without  payment'of  rent, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  his  eflects  from  being  seized  on 
that  account. 

Hitherto  his  grandfather  had  repeatedly  remitted  him  money ;  but 
our  profligate,  who  had  found  out  other  more  copious  sources  of  sup- 
ply,  and  who  felt  shame  enough  to  be  grieved  at  expenses  which, 
he  was  aware,  had  occasioned  nanch  inconvenience,  at  last  forbore  to 
trouble  the  good  old  man,  wh^  he  falsely  assured  he  was  doing 
well,  and  was  enabled  to  live  on'the  profits  of  his  oAvn  industry.  An¬ 
other  motive,  of  perhaps  fully  more  efficacy,  induced  him  to  such  an 
assurance,  and  he  is  candid  enough  to  mention  it.  He  wished,  by  si¬ 
lencing  all  inquiries  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  to  be  freed  from  re¬ 
straint  on  his  person  and  actions ;  and  he  foolishly  flattered  himself, 
that,  by  some  lucky  event,  he  should  secure  the  meaffb  of  independ¬ 
ence.  He  now  returned  to  tlie  law  in  an  office  equally  respectable 
with  the  former ;  and  having  really  improved  much  in  knowledge 
and  address,  was  found  so  useful  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  liberal  salary. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  ample  enough  for  his  taste  and  style  of  liv¬ 
ing  ;  and  he  had  consequently  recourse  to  various  expedients,  knotni  oulti 
to  men  of  the  town,  at  he  aays,  for  his  support,  some  of  them  border¬ 
ing  on  dishonesty,  and  none  of  them  honourable.  His  character,  it 
is  obvious,  was  now  quite  formed,  but  be  still  required  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  that  distinguished  class  of  beings  among  whom  his  prepara¬ 
tory  discipline  and  ingenuity  afforded  him  the  highest  chance  of  at¬ 
taining  to  eminence.  One  of  hit  recreations  soon  brought  him  into  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  though  his  initiation  into  their  society  was  delayed. 

**  As  I  now  wrote  uncommonly  fast,  I  quitted  the  station  of  a  weekly  clerk,  and 
obtained  writings  to  copy  by  the  sheet,  from  the  law  stationers,  by  which  I  conkl 
earn  considerably  more  money  ;  ^d  in  this  employment  I  continued  to  labour  dili¬ 
gently  for  sever^  hours  every  and  sometimes  hnK^the  nigiit. 

**  Wheu  I  bad  a  mind  to  relax  from  this  occupatiw^  nnd  lynticularly  if  my  finan¬ 
ces  were  at  a  low  ebb,  I  frequently  resorted  to  tlte  hlpir  Llfcn,  in  Gray’s-Inn-I-aoe. 
a  house  noted  for  selling  fine  ale,  and  crowded  every  night  with' a  motley  asicniblsge 
of  visitors,  among  whom  were  many  thievea,  tharpevt,  tod  other  desperate  characters, 
with  their  doxies,  i  was  introduced  to  this  bouse  (from  which  hundreds  of  youi^ 
persons  may  date  their  ruin)  by  a  fellow-clerk,  who  appeared  to  have  a  personal  inti¬ 
macy  with  most  of  these  obnoxious  penou ;  however,  though  i  listened  eagerly  to 
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their  ronTcrmtion,  (part  of  which  was  then  unintelligible  to  me,)  and  fancied  them 
people  of  uncomnnon  spirit,  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  depraved  to  cultivate  their  ac> 
quaintance ;  but  sat  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  enveloped  in  smoke,  ruminating  like 
a  philosopher  on  the  various  characters  who  tread  the  great  stage  of  life,  and  felt  a 
sort  of  sccict  presentiment,  that  I  was  myself  bom  to  imdergo  a  more  than  common 
share  of  vidssitudes  and  disappmntments.” 

In  one  of  his  nightly  resorts  to  this  ominous  abode,  he  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  young  man  of  decent  appearance,  and  a  few 
years  older  than  himself,  which  led  to  an  appointment  to  breakfast 
next  morning.  They  communicated  to  each  other  their  situations  in 
life,  which  seem  to  have  been  nearly  alike  as  to  worthlessness,  and  final¬ 
ly  resolved  on  an  excursion  to  Portsmouth  in  quest  of  employment. 
Their  adventures  on  the  road  are  told  in  a  very  lively  manner,  and 
woultl  afford  much  entertainment,  if  one  could  divest  one’s  self  of  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  fWiud  and  cunning  which  they  disclose.  At  Ports¬ 
mouth,-'  after  some  days  spent  in  idleness,  Vaux  got  an  engagement 
in  the  office  of  Moses  Greetham,  Esq.  judge-advocate,  and  an- attor¬ 
ney  in  great  practice ;  but  this  situation,  which  appears  to  have  suit¬ 
ed  his  inclination  in  several  particulars,  was  soon  lost  by  an  ill-timed 
frolic,  mischievous  though  not  criminal,  at  the  expense  of  a  Dutch 
interpreter  in  the  service  of  his  master.  He  returned  to  London  at 
the  distance  of  eight  weeks,  with. about  ten  pounds  in  his  pocket,  a 
scanty  stock  for  his  future  mainteninodee,  and  without  reasonable  pro¬ 
spect  of  any  honest  addition.  He  was  soon,  therefore,  at  his  old 
t^e  of  taking  on  goods,  which  -  he  converted  into  ready  money,  to 
answer  immediate  demands.  In  the  midst  of  such  artifices,  and 
their  attendant  dissipation,  he  one  day  met  a  gentleman  of  prepos¬ 
sessing  appearance,  who  was  surgeon  of  the  Astrsa  fVigate,  and  who, 
being  taken  with  the  vivacity  and  frankness  of  our  hero,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  avowed  inclination  for  the  service,  undertook  to  procure 
for  him  a  midshipman’s  birth  in  the  navy.  To  this  project,  his 
friends,  who  were  now  written  to,  libeg^ly,  though  reluctantly,  con¬ 
tributed  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  hiss*  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
fully  accoutred  and  provided  for,  in  his  MkjeMy's  service.  'This  was, 
to  be  sure,  an  elevation,  and 'furnished  opportunities  for  certain  in- 
dulgencies,  sufficient  to  have  contented  any  ordinary  person.  He 
avows  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had  promoted  his  go^  fortune,  and 
describes  his  happiness  as  daily  increasing  in  this  unlooked-for  tran¬ 
sition.  During  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  had  applied 
himself  so  diligently  to  the  study  of  navigation,  that*  he  was  soon 
capable  of  keeping  a  dead  reckoning,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  his  calculations  of  the  ship’s  course,  &c.  obtained  the  captain’s 
approbation,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  brother  Mids.  So  far 
Sowell.  In  the  practice  and  sufferings  of  his  new  profession  he 
found  much  more  difficulty,  especially  on  the  approach  of  winter ; 
and  the  hardships  to  which  he  wus  necessarily  exposed  speedily  abat¬ 
ed  bis  ardour  for  a  sea-faring  life. 

**  I  was  obliged  to  turn  oat  of  a  mrm  bed  at  12  or  4  o’clock  in  each  night,  to 
lake  my  watch,  tlie  haidship  of  whicll  duty  was  a  severe  penance  upon  me.  The  ex- 
catsive  cold,  added  to  loM  of  reit,  produced  a  diowsiueu  which  rendered  me  incap¬ 
able  of  reaiaUng  the  incliaatioa  1  Mt  to  sleep,  whenever  1  could  retire  to  a  private 
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spot  unobtervad ;  which  was  (^nerally  in  the  long -bant,  under  a  gun  carriage,  or  some 
auch  hiding  place.  1  was,  however,  frequently  discovered  in  roy  letreat,  by  accident, 
or  by  the  mischievous  infoimation  of  some  wauh-mate.  whose  hardy  frame  was  proof 
against  fatigue.  On  those  occasions  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  would  order  the  rest 
of  the  midshipmen  to  throw  a  horse-bucket  of  salt  water  over  me,  which  did  not  fail 
to  awaken  me  quickly :  but,  on  starting  up,  shivering  and  amazed,  I  eould  iiever  as¬ 
certain  the  perj^rators  of  this  ablution,  who  having  disappeared,  would  come  up  te 
me,  very  gravely  condoling  on  my  misfortune,  which  they  stated  to  proceed  from  a 
grampus  having  blown  over  me  from  alongside.  I'his  piece  of  sea  wit,  whidi  I  soon 
undentood,  pi^uced  a  general  laugh  at  my  expense ;  hi'wever,  I  was  as  ready  at 
other  tiroes  to  practise  the  same  exploit  upon  some  other  unlucky  sleeper ;  and  my 
diief  consolation  was,  that  the  farce  always  ended  with  the  sufferer  being  ordered  to 
take  oiT  his  wet  clothes,  and  turn  in  to  his  hammock,  wliich  sometimes  saved  two  or 
three  hours  on  deck.  At  other  times,  sleeping  on  our  watch,  or  other  instanecs  of 
yemissness  in  duty,  were  not  so  slightly  puMed  over ;  we  were  sometimes  sentenced  to 
nt  on  the  main-tt^mast  head,  for  two,  four,  and  sometimes  eight  hours ;  at  other 
times  to  sit  on  the  weather  cat-head,  exposed  to  a  nitting  wind ;  and  other  dmilar  pu¬ 
nishments,  depending  on  the  humour  or  severity  of  the  officer  of  the  watch.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  hmlships  and  fatigues  of  duty,  I  began  to  find  my  situation  in  the  mew 
grow  daily  more  itkrome.  1  soon  peroeiv^  that  a  midshipman's  birth  (or  mess-room) 
is  an  epitome  of  the  world  at  large,  the  weaker  party  goes  to  the  wall,  and  is  subject 
to  many  insults  and  impositions  from  those  who  are  his  superiors  in  seniority,  strength, 
or  interest  There  were  also  frequent  instarices  of  intrigue  and  treachery ;  and  u 
among  so  man^  persons  there  must  be  various  dispositions,  there  were  not  wanting  en¬ 
vious  and  malicioos  minds.  Whose  delight  Was  in  fomenting  mischief  and  detraction. 
Being  natutally  of  a  peaceable  turn,  bai^g  nothing  so  much  as  a  life  of  dissension, 
and  abhorring  tyranny  of  every  description,  I  now  wished  myself  emancipated  from 
this  state  of  bondage, .  as  to  me  it  seemed ;  and  I  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  ^  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  and  that  the  situation  of  a  midshipman  (which  I  had  onn 
considered  the  luntmum  bomtm  of  honour  and  happiness)  was  not,  any  more  thin 
others,  wholly  free  from  care  and  inquietude.” 

“  During  this  winter  we  were  continually  at  sea.  except  for  very  short  intervals: 
and  the  oldest  seamen  in  the  ship  declared  they  had  never  known  a  more  tempestuous 
season.  Several  fine  fngates,  aloo|^  brigs,  Su.  were  lost  in  the  North  Sea,  and  oo 
(be  northern  coasts  of  England.  My  hsurdships,  of  course,  rather  increased  than  di¬ 
minished,  and  I  heartily  repented  the  step  I  had  taken ;  not  that  I  disliked  the  ser¬ 
vice,  or  the  mode  of  living  on  ship-board  t  but  1  found  myself  unequal  to  the  duty 
of  watching,  &c.  and  was  also  unwmifortably  situated  with  respect  to  my  messmates, 
whose  manners  and  ideas  of  cojoyment  did  not  coincide  with  mine.  The  notion  of 
finding  pleasure  in  hooka  waa  ridiculed  by  them  ;  and  I  was  sometimes  told  th  it  I 
ought  to  have  been  a  parson  ;  but  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  1  was  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  a  clerk  than  a  sailor.  These  hints  and  suggestions  were  not  thrown  away  upoi 
me  ;  I'4elt  the  force  of  their  justice,  and  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  amclioratinj 
my  situation,  which  at  length,  to  my  great  joy,  unexpectedly  occurred. 

The  captrin’s  clerk  1  have  bcibre  mentioned  was,  by  the  interest  of  Captain  Ds- 
cres,  promoted  to  the  r»ik  of  purser;  and  as  soon  as  ^is  wa'i  known,  tny  brother 
Mids  unanimously  advised  me,  in  the  sea  phrase,  to  *  bear  up'  for  a  scribe ;  meaning 
to  quit  my  present  statior.,  and  petition  the  captain  to  receive  me  as  his  cleik.  1  totk 
this  advice,  and  was  happy  enough  to  succeed.” 

“  Behold  me  now  oiicWfbore  in  my  own  sphere !  Though  I  had  relinquished  the 
hope  of  ever  becoming  an  admiral,  yet  here  was  another  field  for  promotion  opened 
for  me.  After  a  service  of  twb  years,  I  might  obtain  a  purser's  warrant,  which, 
though  a  less  honourable  station  than  the  former,  la  perhap*  more  lucrative,  and  cer* 
tainly  less  exposed  to  danger.  i 

**  I  had  now  a  commodious  cabin  to  myidf,  in  which  1  was  free  from  interruption, 
only  frequenting  die  mess  cabin  at  meal  times,  or  wheA  I  was  inclined  for  company. 
I  slept  peaceably  in  my  cot,  while  my  former  coatpaahms  were  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  weather  upon  deck.  As  to  die  duuei  of  my  office,  they  were  merely  a  source  ol 
pleasing  amusement  to  me :  I  soon  became  expert  in  their  performance ;  and  my  at¬ 
tention  gained  me  the  esteem  of  both  captain  and  putser.” 
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Alas  !  the  infatuation  of  his  evil  i^enius  prevailed  against  him  now 
as  easily  as  at  every  preceding  gleam  of  felicity.  The  Astrrra,  after 
capturing  a  French  privateer,  and  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
to  the  Baltic,  was  ordered  up  the  Thames  to  receive  specie  which 
was  to  be  taken  to  Cuxhaven.  Our  hero,  flush  with  pay  and  prize* 
money,  got  leave  of  absence  for  three  days,  to  go  up  to  town.  Plea* 
sure  was  his  object,  of  course,  and  presented  itself  immediately.  On 
the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  he  went  to  the  theatre,  w  here  he  was 
captivated  by  the  appearance  of  an  unhappy  female,  whom  he  attend¬ 
ed  home.  Their  intimacy  continued  during  his  short  stay  in  London, 
but  her  fascination  remained  after  his  return  to  his  vessel ;  and  agree¬ 
ably  to  a  promise,  but  in  the  height  of  madness,  he  actually  set  ofl* 
to  visit  her  again,  when  all  things  were  ready  for  sea.  Of  the  un¬ 
justifiableness  and  utter  extravagance  of  |bis  behaviour  he  was  him¬ 
self  deeply  sensible  at  the  moment  of  committing  it,  and  his  compa¬ 
nion  herself  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  concerned  at  it,  though 
the  appearence  of  afiection  for  her  which  it  manifested,  and  her  notion 
that  he  was  still  able  to  provide  for  her,  reconciled  her  to  so  rash  a 
step.  The  history  of  this  unfortunate  girl,  which  is  now  introduced, 
is  peculiarly  affecting ;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  connexion  was 
broken,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  emotion  in  the  most  scrupulous 
mind.  j ' 

**  About  two  o’clock,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  rest,  we  were  surprised 
by  a  sudden  and  loud  knock  at  the  street  door,  which,  being  unusual  at  so  late  an  hour, 
caused  a  momentary  alarm  to  us  both.  Before  We  bad  time  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
caoM,  the  door  of  our  apartment  was  bum  rudely  <^>en.  and  three  persons  entered,  at 
the  sight  of  whom  my  unfortunate  girl  fainted  in  my  arms,  on  the  sofa  whereon  we 
so.  One  of  the  thrM  penons,  a  respectable-looking  elderly  gentleman,  from  his  ten¬ 
der  anxiety,  but  mixed  with  some  degree  of  scToity,  1  soon  conjectured  to  be  her  un- 
hsppy  father ;  in  which  1  was  not  mistaken.  The  other  two  immediately  called  the 
IsndUdy  of  the  house,  by  whose  asastance  they  recovered  the  poor  girl  from  her  swoon  ; 
which  having  accomplidied,  they  instantly  hurried  her  down  stairs,  the  old  gentleman 
darting  an  angry  look  at  me,  and  left  me  so  stupifted  with  grief  and  sniprise  that  1  had 
not  power  to  f^ow,  or  notice  their  peoeeedings.  laoon  afterwards  hea^  a  coach  drive 
horn  the  door,  on  which  the  latter  was  immediatdy  stmt,  and  the  landlady  coming  up, 
informed  me  of  what  she  had  gathered  during  a  short  conversation  from  ^e  parties. 

“  It  appeared,  that  the  young  lady  bad  bMn  seen  with  me  the  preceding  night  at 
the  opera-house  by  a  friend  of  her  family,  who,  knowing  of  her  elopement,  had  offici- 
onsly  followed  us  home,  and  then  immediately  given  information  to  her  father ;  who 
spplywg  instantly  to  Sir  William  Ford,  the  Bow  Street  magistrate,  that  gentleman 
had  detuhed  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Carpmagl,  two  of  his  principal  officers,  to  assist 
him  in  the  recovery  of  his  lost  child.  This  they  bad  cffiected  as  1  have  described ;  the 
anxiety  of  her  parent  not  suffering  him  to  defer  the  business  even  till  the  ensuing  day. 
The  woman  added,  that  on  learning  from  her  the  life  his  daughter  had  led  for  some 
months  prior  to  her  acquaintance  with  me,  and  that  1  waa  not  her  original  seducer,  he 
bad  declined  the  idea  of  apprehending  me,  which  the  officers  were  otherwise  empower¬ 
ed  to  do.  • 

“  This  melancholy  event  wm  a  grievous  qfficUon  to  me,  who  had  relinquished  an 
honourable  situation  purely  oa  her  ti^rxmnt,  and  was  now  not  only  deprived  of  a  belov¬ 
ed  object,  but  reduced  to  a  stale  ‘  utter  poverty.  Notwithstanding  every  inquiry  1 
could  instimte,  I  could  never  obtain  aaiy  further  information  as  to  the  fate  of  Miss 
K—  e  than  what  I  extracted  by  a  bribe  from  one  of  the  officers,  who  assured  me 
that  it  was  her  father’s  intention  to  sind  her  to  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  where 
she  had  a  female  rdation  who  fmf  undertaken  the  care  of  her ;  but  this  man  declared, 
that  die  name  of  her  parents  wae  known  only  to  the  magistrate,  which  was  perhaps 
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true  i  and  the  dear  girl  had  never  even  diKlosed  her  real  name  to  myself,  but  had  al¬ 
most  promised  to  do  so  on  a  little  longer  acqiiaintance.” 

Disappointed  and  impoverished,  Vaux  next  had  recourse^to  billiards, 
in  which  he  was  a  tolerable  proficient,  for  a  livelihood,  'i'his  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  a  society  of  shaiwrs ;  but  the  trade  not  turning  out  so 
well  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  separated  from  them,  and  availed 
himself  of  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  country, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  Mr.  Dalton  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  whither, 
having  received  a  recommendation  from  the  advertising  party,  he  im- 
mediately  hastened.  This  was  on  the  whole,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  most  agreeable  situation  he  had  ever  engaged  in ;  and,  had 
he  retained  it  for  a  few  years,  might  have  retrieved  his  clnuacter,  and 
established  himself  in  a  reputable  manner.  His  inconstancy,  as  usual, 
blighted  all  his  fair  prospects ;  and  he  determined  on  returning  to 
London,  as  the  only  sphere  In  which  he  could  experience  happiness. 
His  mtxle  of  quitting  his  place  was  marked  by  circumstances  fuUy 
more  dishonourable  and  fraudulent  than  any  part  of  his  former  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  which,  though  accompbshed  with  great  adroitness  and  cun¬ 
ning,  were,  at  some  distance  of  time,  detected  to  his  confusion,  and 
led  to  “  durance  vile."  The  .consequences  would  certainly  have  been 
quite  ruinous  to  any  renaming  hopes  he  might  have  entertained, 
had  the  parties  aggrieved  thought  .proper  to  institute  a  prosecution; 
but  their  lenity  gave  him  another  chance  of  recovery,  of  w’hich,  un- 
happily;  he  was  too  destitute  of  principle  and  steadiness  to  avail  him¬ 
self 

In  place  of  leaving  town,  and  retiring  to  the  country,  as  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  those  benevolent  persons  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  he 
resolved  to  seek  out  a  new  employment  in  the  capital ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  surveyed  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  discovering  one  to  his  liking.  This  presented ;  but  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  for  honesty  was  required,  v^ich  he  apprehended  no  small  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining,  he  bethought  him  of  an  artifice  which  complete¬ 
ly  succeeded.  This  was  to  refer  to  a  fictitious  person,  alleged  to  re¬ 
side  at  Portsmouth,  in  whose  name,  after  sundry  devices,  he  wrote  a 
commendatory  letter  in  behalf  of  John  Smitii,  the  applicant,  meaning 
thereby  himself ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  introduced  to  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Giffard  and  Pettit,  who  kept  a  large  masquerade  and 
habit  warehouse  in  Tavistock  Street.  He  had  now,  it  seems,  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  villany  ;  'and.  therefore,  profited  by  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  to  pillag&aiwLdefraud  his  m<isters.  For  some  time  he 
escaped  detection  ;  but,’ TBecoming  more  confident  and  daring,  he  at 
last  exposed  himself  so^prudently  to  a  pawnbroker,  as  to  lead  to  his 
apprehension  after  quitting  .their  employment.  He  was  now  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction  iii’Cold-Bath  Fields ;  his  re^ence  in  which, 
it  will  readily  be  believed,  from  what  has  oftm  of  late  been  state<l  as 
to  the  real  effects  of  such  confinemeutvlm  nowise  likely  to  improve 
his  murals.  The  experience  of  the  unhappy  youth  as  to  this  point  is 
too  decisive  to  be  oinjtted. 

“  In  order  to  amuse  my  mind  during  thi»  solitary  week,  I  climbed  up  to  the  grated 
aperture  over  the  door  of  my  cell,  and  Ustened  to  the  conversation  of  the  neighbouring 
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pnaonm,  who  were  also  confined  for  re-examination ;  and,  from  their  diacoarse,  I  ac¬ 
quired  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  various  modes  of  fraud  and  robbery,  which  I 
now  found  were  reduced  to  a  r^ular  system,  than  I  should  have  done  in  seven  years 
had  1  continued  at  large.  I  was  indeed  astonished  at  what  I  heard ;  and  I  clwly 
perceived,  that  instead  of  expressing  contrition  for  their  offences,  their  only  considera¬ 
tion  was  bow  to  proceed  with  more  safety,  but  increased  vigour,  in  their  future  dejwe- 
dations  And  here  I  was  struck  with  the  fallacious  notions  entertained  by  the  projec¬ 
tors  of  this  prison,  which  was  reputed  to  be  upon  the  plan  of  the  benevolent  and  im¬ 
mortal  Howard,  who  had  recommended  the  confinement  of  offenders  in  separate  cells, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  evil  communication  among  persons  who  had  not  all  at¬ 
tained  an  equal  degree  of  depravity.  This  object,  however,  was  not  effected  here  ;  for 
being  within  hearing  of  each  other,  they  could,  by  sitting  up  over  the  door  as  1  have  de¬ 
scribed,  converse  each  with  his  opposite  neighbour,  and  even  form  a  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  where  the  discourse  became  general,  from  one  end  of  the  gallery  to  the  other. 
As  a  proof  of  what  1  have  advanced,  1  knew  several  of  the  prisoners  then  confined 
with  me  in  this  passage,  who  were  at  that  time  but  striplings,  and  novices  in  villany, 
and  wbos  after  several  years*  continuance  in  their  eyil  courses,  at  length  became  notori¬ 
ous  offfflders.'and,  having  narrowly  escaped  a  shameful  death,  are  now  prisoners  for 
life  in  this  colony,** 

After  examination  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial ;  and,  at  his  own 
request,  was  ordered  to  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  where  his  observa¬ 
tions  were  much  to  the  like  purport,  f 

**  It  was  about  the  middle  of  Aprfl  when  I  was.  taken  up,  and  this  being  what  is 
termed  long  vacation,  1  had  nearly  seven  weeks  to  lie  in  jail  before  the  sessions  came 
on.  This  time  1  passed  in  the  most  agreeable  maimer  1  could,  reading  sometimes 
books  and  newspapers;  at  others,  smoking,  drinking,  and  conversing  with  my  fellow- 
prisoners.  Having  all  plenty  of  money,  we  formed  a  pretty  respectable  mess;  and  lived 
OD  the  most  sociable  terms.  Our  society  was  increassd  several  new  chums  before 
tke  sessions ;  and  as  these  persons  were  some  degreeanbovc  the  common  class  of  thieves, 
1  found  much  satisfaction  in  their  conversation.  Thera  were,  indeed,  among  them 
sme  of  the'first  characters  upon  the  town,  leading  men  in  the  various  branches  of  prig¬ 
ging*  they  professed;  both  toby-gills -f,  bua-gloaks^,  cracksnaeng,  &c,;  but,  from 
thdr  good  address  and  respectable  appearanca,  nobody  would  suspect  their  real  voca¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  had  no  money  to  pay  for  ind'ilgence.  they 
were  confined  in  a  large  yard,  called  the  common  side,  where  they  were  indeed  ex¬ 
posed  to  variety  of  wretchedness,**  The.  part  I  inhabited  was  termed  “  between 
gates,**  being  that  space  between  dio  ooter-gata  of  dw  prison  and  the  gate  leading  to 
the  common  side. 

'*  My  knowledge  of  life,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  kimvidi  part  of  mankind,  and  my 
acquaintance  with  family  people  §,  every  day  increaaetL*’ 

The  importance  of  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  was  not 
neglected,  when,  contrary  to  his  own  expectation,  and  the  opinion 
of  his  associates,  ht  was  actually  acquitted  for  want  of  sufficient  legal 
evidence.  On  his  liberation,  accordti^ly,  and  in  the  absence  of  every 
honest  mode  of  obtaining  subsistence,  at^edl^that  was  consistent  with 
his  propensities,  he  scrupled  not  to  enter  into  partnership  with  one  of 
his  quondam  fellow-prisoners,  who  Iiad  betakiBn  himself  fully  to  the 
various  occupations  of  family-people.  He  became,  in  short,  a  thief  by 
profession,  and  in  all  its  degrees  of  baseness.'  Into  the  particulars  of  his 
course  we  cannot  enter;  noMs  it  requisite  for  us  to  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  which,  unjustly  as  1r  asserts,  though  he  freely  admits  his 
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guilt  in  other  instances,  brought  him  again  before  a  criminal  court, 
and  ended  in  his  being  sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation.  Hia 
father  and  mother  had  before  now  been  apprized  of  his  critical  state, 
and  rendered  him  every  kindness  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

The  narrative  of  his  voyage,  and  of  the  various  incidents  which  oc- 
curred  during  his  banishment,  presents  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and 
even  information,  but  it  is  painfully  alloyed  with  confessions  of  im¬ 
propriety  and  fraud,  which  give  no  hope  that  his  residence  abroad  had 
benefited  his  character.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some  useful  ser¬ 
vices,  part  of  his  time  was  remitt^ ;  and  he  was  ultimately  chosen  to 
accompany  Mr.  Marsden,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Parramatta,  and  Go¬ 
vernor  King,  in  their  return  to  England,  in  capacity  of  private  clerk 
to  the  latter,  who  had  just  been  succeeded  by  Captain  Bligh,  and  who 
had  an  immensity  of  papers  to  copy  and  arrange  during  the  voyage. 
A  misunderstanding,  we  suspect  not  fairly  sta^,  with  this  genUe- 
man,  against  whom  he  throws  out  extremely  harsh  reflections,  ob¬ 
liged  Vaux,  when  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  to  enter  the  service  as 
a  common  seaman.  This  was  a  grievous  hardship,  no  doubt,  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  period  of  hi*  sentence  was  nearly  expired,  when  he 
might  consider  himself  to  all  intents  a  freeman.  He  felt  it  most  pain¬ 
fully,  when,  on  arriving  at:  Portsmouth,  those  persons  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  passage  on  various  reasons,  were  permitted  to  disembark, 
whilst  he,  from  his  engagements,  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  ship, 
But  there  was  no  use  in  repining ;  and  he  set  himself,  with  apparent 
alacrity,  to  assist  the  purser  in  settling  accounts,  and  the  captain  in 
bringing  up  his  journal,  so  that  be  might  have  the  better  chance  of 
escaping  when  a  suitable  opportunity  presented.  This  at  last  occur¬ 
red;  and  we  find  him,  after  various  difficulties  and  much  anxiety, 
again  in  London,  but  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  bis  pocket,  and  a 
very  scanty  wardrobe. 

His  grandmother  and  father  had  died  during  his  absence ;  but  hu 
grandfather  was  still  alive,  and  his  nibUier  and  two  sisters  now  re¬ 
sided  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  way  in  town.  He  hastened  to  the 
latter,  and  after  consultation  with  them  oti  his  perilous  state,  resolved 
on  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  the  former,  till  the  probability  of  his  be¬ 
ing  pursued  should  cease.  The  old  gentleman,  now  in  his  dotage, 
and  so  much  impaired  in  his  fortunes  as  to  be  in  need  of  help,  receiv¬ 
ed  him  affectionately,  and  his  other  relations  in  the  same  place  shew- 
ed  him  considerable  attention ;  for,  be  it  remarked,  they  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  mode  of  liv^r  several  years  past  Su^  treatment, 
with  due  reflection  on  ms  misfortunes,  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  had  a  salutary  e^kct  on  Vaux.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  by  fwling  and  regard  to  morality  ;  and,  acronling- 
ly,  on  being  advised  to  rimm  to  town,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
some  employment,  he  actually  contrived  to  purloin  one  of  the  parcels 
which  were  conveyed  in  the  coach  thi#  was  to  take  him  to  town. 
The  fruit  of  this  act  was  a  sum  of  mone^,  in  Ae  form  of  bank-notes 
and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  £  47,  9s.  with  which  be  furnished  him¬ 
self  with  necessaries,  so  as  to  assume  a  decent  appearance,  in  order  to 
gain  admittance  into  the  service  of  a  Mr.  Be|t  of  the  Crown  Office,  U 
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•whom  his  grandfather  had  recommended  him.  From  this,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  finding  the  salary  insufficient,  he  removed  to  a  printing- 
office,  where  he  engaged  as  reader,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  a 
stand  for  honesty  and  propriety  of  behaviour.  For  a  time  his  resolu¬ 
tion  served  him,  and  he  appeared  to  gain  ground  in  economy  and  de¬ 
cency.  But  happening  unexpectedly  one  day  to  meet  with  his  old 
partner  and  fellow-sufferer,  he  was  re-introduced  into  the  society 
which  he  had  in  speculation  abandoned  ;  was  effectually  laughed  out 
of  his  good  intentions ;  and,  before  he  parted  with  them,  joined  the 
loudest  in  decrying  and  contemning  every  species  of  servile  confine¬ 
ment.  From  henceforth  he  never  returned  to  the  printing-office. 

It  is  wearisome  to  follow  him  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  became 
an  adept  in  every  kind  of  deception  and  thievery ;  cohabited  with  a 
girl,  whom  he  has  the  audacity  to  style,  Uke  himself,  a  child  nf  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  whom  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  marry,  and  who  ac¬ 
tually  seems  to  have  merited  a  better  lot  than  she  could  expect  with 
such  a  profligate ;  met  with  a  great  variety  of  striking  and  perplexing 
adventures  in  the  course  of  his  criminal  practices;  made  what  he 
thinks  was  an  unlucky  escape  from  a  second  sentence  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  lef^  him  to  a  harder  fate ;  and,  finally,  having 
been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  justica,  as  he  will  have  it,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate,  and  tried  for  a  capital  crime,  the  issue  of  which 
wu  a  verdict  of  “  guilty.”  He  was  now,  as  is  usual,  double-ironed, 
and  locked  up  in  one  the  condemned  cells.  Our  concern  about 
him  is  here  powerfully  arrested  by  his  accouj^  of  a  convict  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  which  we  know  not  well  how  to  get  over  otherwise 
than  ^  quotation,  though  of  considerable  length.  Let  its  interest 
and  aDecting  nature  prove  our  apology. 

**  Bcsidei  the  four  men  convicted  the  tame  day  ae  myself,  there  were  in  the  cells 
KTCial  others  who  had  been  cast  for  death  the  preceding  sestion ;  and,  the  recorder's 
ispoR  not  having  yet  been  made,  tbe]|atill  remained  under  senten.^e,  ignorant  of  the 
fctt  whid)  awaited  them,  but  tfa^  wan  ha  expeetatioo  of  its  being  decided  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  levee-day.  It  is  custoaassy  to  confine  two  eondemned  prisoners  in  each  cdl, 
ad  1  sru  destiiicd  to  be  the  corapankm  of  a  man  named  Nichtdls,  his  former  bed-fel¬ 
loe  having  suffered  about  a  week  previous  to  my  convictioa.  On  the  turnkeys,  who 
sttended  me,  opening  the  door  of  his  cell,  the  unhappy  naan  (Nidudls)  was  di^vered 
a  his  knees,  srith  a  book  in  hit  hand,  and  evidently  a  prey  to  doubt  and  terror.  My 
ceoductors  apologued  for  disturbing  him,  s^ing,  diey  had  only  bron^t  him  a  com¬ 
panion,  and  hoped  he  would  find  consolation  in  ay  so^y.  Poor  Nidiollt  answered 
in  broken  accents,  **  My  God !  I  was  a  little  alarmed, — I  heard  the  keys  coming,— 
I  thought  it  snM  the  report— What  ?— do  yon  tppeqi,.it  to-ni^t?”  The  turnkeys 
icpbed,  that  from  the  latenew  of  the  hour,  h  was  ne^probable ;  but  begged  him  a 
compose  him— If,  Mid  hope  for  the  best  They  then  re-l^ed  the  doors,  and  left  ns. 
This  unfortunate  person  had  been  convicted  of  selling  flffged  bank-notes,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  man,  who,  to  ave  himself,  had  given  .jpfintaation,  and  betrayed  him  by 
a  signal  to  the  police  officers,  at  the  moment  of  the  negotiation  taking  place.  As  hie 
was  known  to  have  carried  on  this  ^legal  and  dangerous  traffic  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  where  he  reaped,  the  Bank  were  determined  to  make  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  him  i  partcularly  aff  be  had  otaslinately  refused  to  uve  his  own  life  by  disdos- 
ing,  as  he  could  have  diime,  most  important  information  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  ftbricators.  This  being  the  case  of  NichoUs,  he  had  no  hope  of 
mc^  being  extended  to  him ;  and  wm  consequently  in  houriy  dread  of  the  awful  fiat 
which  was  to  seal  his  doom,  and  pooffgB  him  to  a  shameful  and  premature  death.  On 
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being  left  alone  with  him,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  mj  own  simation,  and  feeling  for  that 
of  my  ill-fated  companion,  whoite  case  1  already  knew,  I  exerted  myself  to  console  and 
soothe  him ;  not  by  raising  in  him  hopes  for  which  I  knew  tliere  was  no  foundation, 
but  by  exhorting  him  to  look  forward  to  “  another  and  a  better  world to  comfort 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  crime  (though  punished  srith  death  on  account  of 
its  injurious  tendency  in  a  commercial  country)  was  not,  in  a  moral  sense,  or  in  the 
eye  of  (iod,  of  so  black  a  nature  as  to  preclude  him  irran  the  hope  of  mercy  at  that 
awful  tribunal  “  before  which  the  judges  of  tliis  world  must  themseltres  be  tried.”  By 
tliesc  and  the  like  suggestions,  I  so  far  succeeded  as  to  compose  him  pretty  much ; 
and  having  undressed  ourselves,  we  went  to  bed.  He  then  requested  me  to  read  a 
few  chapters  to  him,  and  earnestly  asketl  my  opinion  on  sottie  particular  passages  in 
the  New  T'estament,  which  applied  to  his  situation,  and  of  the  real  meaning  of  whirh 
he  anxioa^ly  wished  to  be  resolved.  We  had  read  and  reasoned  on  these  topics  until 
St.  Paul's  clock  struck  ten,  and  were  on  the  point  of  composing  ourselves  to  sleep,  that 
‘  balm  of  hurt  minds,'  when  we  were  alarm^  by  the  rattling  of  keys,  and  the  sound 
of  voices.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  the  agitation  of  Mr.  NichoUs,  by  supposing  that 
another  unhappy  man  had  been  convicted,  and  was  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  cells ; 
but  he  declar^  it  must  be  the  report,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  cell-door,  'rhe 
footsteps  approaching,  our  door  was  slowly  unlocked,  and  the  distressing  agony  of  my 
companion  was  now  indescribable.  .Mr.  Newrman,  the  jailor,  entered  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  taking  NichoUs  by  Uk  hand,  while  he  himself  was  evidently  affected,  he 
said,  Mr.  NichoUs, — the  rc^rt  has  been  made,  and— (here  he  would  fain  hare 
paused,)  I  am  sorry  to  inform  yowyt.has  boeti  unfavourable.’  NichoU$.  ‘  I.«rd,  have 
mercy  on  me!  God’s  wiU  be  doDed  I  expected  it,  .Mr.  Newrman, — it  is  no  more 
than  1  expected.— When  is'it,-.^  suffer,  Mr.  Newrman  ?’  The  latter  repUrd,  *  ()n 
Wednesday  next.’  NicluHIt.'  *  I  could  have  wished.  Mr.  Newman,  for  a  little  longer 
time, — I’m  not  prepar’d  to  die',— I  have  some  worldly  affairs  to  settle, — but, — God 
help  me ! — 1  hope  for  more  mercy  from  Him  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bank  hare 
shewn  me.”  Mr.  Newman  then  assuring  him  of  every  attention  in  his  power,  com¬ 
mended  him  to  my  care,  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  us  both,  promising  to  see  NichoUs 
again  in  the  morning.  The  readier  wiU  eanly  perceive  1  had  not  tlie  prospect  of  a  very 
agreeable  niglit  before  me ;  my  own  situatinn  was  deplorable  enough,  but  the  distress 
of  my  unfortunate  bed  feUow  overpowered  every  other  consideration  but  that  of  pity 
and  grief  for  him.  1  had  now  my  task  to  go  throttgh  again,  and  to  enforce  aU  I  re- 
peated  with  greater  energy  and  stronger  assurances.  At  length,  exhausted  by  con¬ 
tending  passions,  poor  NichoUs  feU  asleep,  and  1  had  then  recourse  to  my  philosophy 
for  self-consolation.  ^ 

The  next  day,  Mr  Newman  reqtiested,'H»  fisvoor,  tliat  1  would  continue  to  bear 
die  imfbrtunate  NichoUs  company  during  the  week  he  had  to  Uve,  and  in  this  request 
the  latter  also  joined ;  so  that  1  could  not,  writhout  inhumanity,  refuse  to  comply,  and 
in  this  melancholy  interval  I  omitted  no  opportunity  of  contributing  to  his  comfort. 
The  night  before  his  execution,  1  also,  by  his  own  desire,  sat  up  with  him  :  a  very 
worthy  and  devout  man,  of  his  acquaintance,  accompanied  by  two  other  friends,  also 
attended  him ;  and  the  greater  pact  of  the  night  was  passed  in  reading,  exhortation, 
and  singing  hymns.  Toot  NicnoBa  was,  however,  in  a  very  low  and  desponding  state, 
and  evidently  dreaded  the  approach  of  death  About  three  o'clock  he  was  advised  to 
lie  down,  jmd  sunk  into  a  sluinbcr^om  which  he  did  not  wake  tiU  summoned  by  the 
y  keeper  about  six  to  descend  toTR  press  yard,  the  sheriffs,  &c.  being  shortly  expected. 
1  now  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  him,  and  was  removed  to  another  cell.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  drleful  sound  of  fph'  tolling  bell  announced  the  awful  ceremony,  and  he  was 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  launched  into  eternity ;  a  woman  named  Margaret  Barring¬ 
ton,  for  forging  and  uttering  asaman’s  will,  suffering  with  him.  The  fate  of  this  un¬ 
happy  man,  who  was  of  a  most  inoffensive  an'!  gc^lc  disposition,  and  left  a  numcious 
family  to  bewaU  his  loss  aflTected  me  much.” 

Sentence  of  death  was  in  course  of  time  passed  also  on  Vaiix,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Lowe,  under  which  he  had  been  trietl ;  and 
he  was  a  good  while  in  suspense  whether  or  not  it  would  be  put  in 
execution.  A  respite  was  granted  him,  which  implied  baniflinicnt 
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for  life ;  and  accordingly  he  prepared  again  to  quit  his  native  land, 
but  without  a  single  ray  of  hope  that  he  should  ever  revisit  it.  He 
arrived  at  Port  Jackson  a  second  time,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 
New  distresses  and  afflictions,  not  all  of  them,  he  would  insinuate, 
owing  to  his  bad  behaviour,  awaited  him  in  this  second  and  perma¬ 
nent  exile ;  and  his  resolute  intentions  of  becoming  a  new  man,  he 
says,  were,  at  one  time,  rendered  unavailing,  by  an  unavoidiible  mis¬ 
fortune,  which  occasioned  his  banishment  for  two  years  to  the  Coal 
River.  After  his  return  to  Sydney,  he  renewed  his  vows  of  recti¬ 
tude  ;  but  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  publicly  whipped,  and  again  sent  off  to  the  Coal  River  for  the 
space  of  one  year.  His  memoirs  appear  to  have  been  written  during 
this  period,  as  the  conclusion,  which  it  is  right  to  quote,  will  shew. 

«  In  a  few  days,  I  was  accordingly  embarked  with  eleven  other  prisoners,  and  a 
wcond  time  landed  at  Newcastle,  from  whence  I  had  been  absent  nearly  twelve  months. 
On  my  arrival,  it  happened  that  the  store-keeper  of  that  settlement  was  in  want  of  a 
clerk,  and  he  applying  to  the  commandant  for  me,  I  was  appointed  to  tliat  situation, 
in  which  I  still  continue ;  and  having  scrupulously  adhered  to  my  former  vows  of  rec¬ 
titude,  and  used  every  exertion  to  render  myself  serviceable  to  my  employer,  and  to 
nerit  his  good  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  commandant,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
to  succeed  in  these  objects ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  when  I  am  permitted  to 
quit  my  present  service  and  return  to  Sydney,  my  good  conduct  will  be  rewarded  with 
s  more  desirable  situation.  I  have  now  been  upward  of  seven  years  a  prisoner, 
ud  knowing  the  hopeless  sentence  under  which  1  labour,  shall,  1  trust,  studiously 
staid  in  future  every  act  which  may  subject  me  to  the  censure  of  my  superiors,  or  en¬ 
tail  upon  me  a  repetition  of  tliose  sufferings  1  have  already  too  severely  experienced. 
1  have  thus  described  (perhaps  too  minutely  for  the  reader’s  ptUieTice)  the  various  vi- 
dwinides  of  my  past  life.  Whether  the  future  will  be  so  tar  diversified  as  to  afford 
nutter  worthy  of  being  committed  to  paper,  either  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour,  or  to  serve 
s(  a  beacon  which  may  warn  others  to  avoid  the  roeks  on  which  I  have  unhappily  split, 
ii  only  known  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events.” 

We  do  not  know  the  individual  to  whom  this  distressing  narrative 
may  not  suggest  some  profitid>)e  reflections ;  but  to  the  young  it  is 
peraliarly  preceptive.  Though  ^4(e  jdo  not  assume  to  be  teachers  of 
morality  or  religion,  yet  we  Should  ill  difcharge  our  duty  towards 
literature,  if  we  did  not  occasioiially  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities 
for  promoting  the  great  ends  to  which  it  ought  to  be  subservient. 
We  shall  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  brieffy  stating  a  few  of  the 
inferences  to  which  we  have  been  conducted,  in  addition  to  our  pre¬ 
fatory  remarks.  In  the  firxt  place,  then,  it  may  bejtated  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  truth,  though  the  premises  from  which  we  now  seem  to  deduce 
it  be  partial,  that  no  natural  endowment^  merely  intellectual 

advantages  derived  from  education,  will  secwH^  respectability  in  soci¬ 
ety,  unless  influence.!  and  aided  by  good  principles  and  virtuous  be¬ 
haviour.  Talents  of  a  high  order  will  undoubttdly  excite  admiration, 
however  they  may  be  exercised ;  but  it  is  detain  that  it  is  only  when 
in  alliance  with  what  is  amialde  and  trust- worthy,  this  .admiration  can 
be  accompanied  with  esteei^  Seemdh/,  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
though  a  vicious  course  of  life  may  have  its  moments  of  delirious 
joy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  it  can  ever  result  in 
die  full  amount  of  happiness,  of  which  human  nature,  amid  all  its 
inflnnities  and  trials  is  susceptible.  In  point  of  expetliency,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Iknited  to  the  most  circumspect  and  bigoted  selfishness,  and 
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absolutely  without  paying  regard  to  the  authority  of  a  moral  go¬ 
vernor,  it  is  clear  that  vice  is  destitute  of  any  argument  which  ought 
to  claim  attention  from  a  man  of  ordinary  wisdom.  Thirdly,  I'he 
choice  of  compiinions  is  one  of  the  most  important  circum.stancrs  in 
the  condition  of  youth,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  far  to  determine  the 
character  and  future  pursuits  It  can  never  be  judicious,  and  will 
intitllibly  prove  baneful,  if,  in  place  of  lieing  sanctioned  by  the 
strictest  morality,  it  has  been  the  result  merely  of  similarity  of  dis¬ 
position,  and  is  found,  even  in  a  very  small  degree,  to  give  addition, 
al  confidence  to  the  practice  of  what  is  evil.  Fourthly,  There  is 
almost  a  moral  certainty,  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  no  delinquent  can  finally  escape  detection,  however  ingem'ously 
and  secretly  he  may  have  carried  on  his  evil  practices,  and  however 
successfully  for  a  time  he  may  have  contrived  to  evade  discovery. 
Besides  the  alertness  and  number  of  those  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guard  tl)e  public  against  injury,  or  to  pursue  and  seize  the  perpetra¬ 
tors,  it  is  quite  improbable  tnat  the  individuals  who  actually  share  in  the 
profits  of  clishonesty'.and  who  have  therefore  already  violate  obligations 
which  bind  man  to  man,  will  prove  true  to  their  confederates,  when  it 
becomes  their  interest,  as  it  may  become  at  any  time,  to  betray  them. 
Fifthly,  The  deceitfulnms*'and  potency  of  vice  are  such,  that  no 
man  who  once  deliberately  enters  on  it  can  have  any  reasonable  hope 
of  stop])ing  at  any  one  point  to  which  in  the  first  instance  he  may 
have  resolved  to  confine  himself.  Conscious  acquiescence  in  tempta¬ 
tions  is  not  only  dangerous,  as  it  is  an  act  of  submission,  which  en¬ 
tails  evil  practice*  of  indefinite  extent  and  continuance ;  but  it  is  the 
more  to  dreaded,  because  it  diminishes  the  power  of  resistance, 
which,  in  reality,  will  almost  never  be  found  greater  than  is  reemisite 
fur  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  man.  LatUy,  It  is  in  morals  and  reli¬ 
gion,  as  it  is  in  philosophy  or  knowledge,  according  to  Lwd  Bacon— 
“  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  one  of  the  causes  of  want.”  A  presump¬ 
tuous  reliance  on  one’s  own  power,  #r  the  conceit  that  we  cannot  be 
overcome,  as  it  is  a  ^ufficient  reason  for  preparing  no  defence,  is  ob¬ 
viously  one  of  the  likeliest  sources  of  failure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
experience  or  the  dread  of  personal  insufficiency,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  known  that  there  is  an  invincible  defence  within  readi,  seems 
almost  necessarily  to  lead  to  security.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  truth,  whith  reveids  to  man  ^  full  extent  of  his  weakness  and 
his  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  engages  divine  power  in  his  behalf, 
is  every  way  as  suitable  ip  h^  present  condition  as  it  is  promissory  of 
his  future  glory. 

Appended  to  the  seocHid  volume  of  this  work,  and  nearly  occupy¬ 
ing  one-half  of  it,  is  a  novelty,  but  we  will  not  say  a  desideratum,  in 
literature.  It  is  a  vocab^arv,  with  ample  definitions  of  the  “  Fl^h 
Language,”  that  singular  dialect  in  common  use  among  thieves  and 
other  descriptions  of  villains  in  £ngla||0.  It  was  drawn  up  by  our 
author  during  his  solitary  hours  of  cessation  from  hard  labour,  when 
banished,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  Newcastle,  and  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  with  a  commendable  enough  design,  to  the  Commandant  of 
that  place.  The  information  whiem  it  communicates,  horrifying  as  it 
is.  may  be  of  utility  to  those  who  are  necessarily  ei^;aged,  in  their  ma¬ 
gisterial  capacity,  with  the family-peopk  to  whom  it  relates. 
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A»T.  V.  Histoire  Critique  de  Flnquisition  dCEspagne^  depuis 
Tepoque  de  son  eatablissement  par  Ferdinand  V.  Jusqu'au 
regne  de  Ferdinand  VII.  tirie  des  pieces  originales  des  Ar 
chives  du  Conseil  de  la  Supreme,  et  de  celles  des  Tribunaux 
Subalternes  du  Saint-Office.  Par  D.  Jeak-Antoine  Llo- 
BENTE,  Ancien  Secretmre  de  rinquisition  de  la  Cour ;  Digni- 
tairc-Ecolatre  et  Chanoine  de  Teglise  primatiale  de  Tol^e; 
Chancelier  de  I'universite  de  cette  ville ;  Chevalier  de  I’ordre 
de  Charles  III;  Menibre  des  Academies  roy.  de  Phistoire  et  de 
la  langue  Espag.  de  Madrid,  de  celle  des  &lles-Lettres  de  Se¬ 
ville;  des  societes  patriotiques  de  la  Riuxa,  des  provinces 
Basques,  de  PAragon,  de  la  ville  de  Tudele  de  Navarre,  &c. 
Traduite  de  PEspagnol,  sur  le  Manuscrit  et  sous  les  yeux  de 
Pauteur,  par  Alexis  Pellier.  Seconde  Edition.  A  Paris. 
1818.  Treuttel  et  Wiirtz.  4  tom.  8vo. 

The  work  we  are  now  to  consider  is  oh  many  accounts  so  in¬ 
teresting,  that  we  gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  of  directing  to 
it  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  was  composed  by  its  author, 
a  Spaniard,  in  his  own  language;  but  the  French  translation  oi 
it,  which  is  upon  our  table,  was  made  at  Paris  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  inspection,  and  he  explicitly  attests  its  fidelity.  He  has 
enUtled  it  a  Critical  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  it 
traces  tlie  proceedings  of  shocking  tribunal  from  the  period 
of  its  intrc^uction  into  that  country,  tiH  the  present  day.  Of 
the  Inquisition  many  memoirs  and  histories  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  ;  it  was,  indeed,  nnposstble  to  survey  the  state  of  Europe  for 
many  ages  without  contemplating  and  deploring  its  atrocities ; 
and  the  excellent  work  of  Limlxirch,  which  was  honoured  by 
the  decided  approbation  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  to  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  adverts  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  has  so  far 
drawn  the  veil  from  this  sad  monument  of  intolenmce,  that  no  one 
who  has  perused  the  book  can  fail  to  have  had  his  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  roused,  and  the  deepest  t‘(ufiBiiseration  for  the  un¬ 
happy  victims  of  the  most  heart-rending  .cruelty  excited  in  his 
mind.  Still,  however,  even  Limborch,  vrith  all  his  accuracy, 
was  occasionally  led  into  error ;  and  on  fdl  accounts  it  was  desir¬ 
able  that  the  subject  should  be  resumed  when  more  ample  infor¬ 
mation  had  been  obtained^nd  when  the  present  state  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  could  be  detailed. 

M.  Llorente  enjoyed  many  advantages  for  undertaking  the 
task  which  with  so  much  errait  he  executed.  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  to  the  Inquirition  of  the  Court ;  he  thus  of- 
.  4 
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finally  witnessed  scenes  and  modes  of  procedure  which  could 
not  have  been  viewed  by  any  former  writer ;  and,  after  the  aholi. 
tion  of  the  Inquisition  by  Buonaparte,  he  was,  by  order  of  the 
government,  put  in  jx)s3ession  of  the  archives  of  tne  different  in- 
quisitorial  tribunals,  which  had  previously  been  altogether  in¬ 
accessible.  The  documents  with  which  he  was  thus  furnished, 
be  has  with  great  propriety  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
preface ;  and  we  cannot  look  over  the  catalogue  without  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  materials  for  an  authentic  history  of  the  Inqui- 
Vition  in  Spain  were  in  abundance  supplied.  Fortunately  M. 
Llorentc  was  eminently  qualified  to  communicate  in  a  clear  and 
impressive  manner  the  information  which  he  procured.  We 
cannot  read  far  in  his  work  without  perceiving  that  he  is  a  man 
of  a  vigorous  and  an  enlightened  mind,  deeply  acqumnted  with 
human  nature,  and  bringing  to  his  subject  a  degree  of  fairness 
and  candour  equally  honourable  to  him  as  a  philosopher  and  an 
author.  Justly  as  he  has  appreciated  the  Inquintion,  strongly 
as  he  has  pmnt'ed  its  horrors,  and  strikingly  as  he  has  unfolded 
the  intrigues,  which,  veiled,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  led  to  its 
institution,  and  guided  its.debasing  and  sanguinary  procedure, 
there  is  no  vague  declamation  against  it,  and  no  wish  to  conceal 
whatever  was  calculated  to  soften  the  dark  lineaments  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  he  has  drawn ;  he  has  corrected,  in  various  instan¬ 
ces,  the  aggravaUlC  representations  of  other  historians,  pointed 
out  in  several  particulars  their  erroneous  statements,  and  thus 
secured  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  his  own  narra¬ 
tion.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  of  what  he  styles  the 
new  philosophy,  by  which  he  means  the  infidel  views  and  tenets 
of  Voltmre  and  his  associates,  he  has  afforded  some  ground  for 
the  insinuation,  that  he  did  not  regard  these  with  the  decidid 
disapprobation  which  a  churchman  might  have  been  expected  to 
entertain,  and  he  accordingly  tells  us,  that  the  charge  of  enmity 
to  religion  had  aptually  brought  against  him ;  hut  we  are 
quite  satisfied  tHkt  heMn  nM  been  deluded  by  infidelity,  that 
he  is  what  he  says  he  i^  a  tincerc,  though  surely  a  most  lilieral 
Catholic,  and  has  no04|||nfi>undeil  religion  itself  with  the  abuses 
which  in  his  church  IwfC  been  so  long  and  so  closely  associated 
with  it.  It  is  but  jitfitice  to  insert  the  account  which  he  has  in- 
cTdentally  given  of  his  pllnclples,  and  which  we  think  will  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  reader  that  he  has  not  exhibitctl  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  litire  connected  with  it,  with 
any  intention  of  indirectly  wounding  the  cafise  of  religion. 

“  I  shall  never  approve  of  the  conduct  of  any  Christian  who  is  too 
proud  to  submit  his  own  judgment  and  opinions  to  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  an  assembly  of  all  faithful  Christians  .united 
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under  their  visible  head,  the  sovereijfn  pontiff,  and  successor  of  St. 
Peter  ;  to  whose  care  Jesus  Christ  has  entrusted  his  spiritual  flock, 
]pving  him  in  charge  to  strengthen  his  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  it 
is  unpardonably  rash  to  think  that  any  individual,  whatever  may  be 
the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  .shall  be  able  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  more  readily  than  the  infinite  number  of  saints  and  il¬ 
lustrious  teachers  who  have  gone  before  him,  by  whom  these  points 
have  been  diligently  examined ;  Jesus  Christ  having  made  intercession 
with  the  Father,  that  the  faith  of  Peter  should  not  fail.  Some  of  the 
Popes,  indeed,  have  dishonoured  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  (so  far  as  they 
were  permitted  by  the  Almighty,)  by  a  life  of  scandal  and  impiety — 
others  have  even  erred  against  the  faith,  such  as  Liberius,  Honorius, 
and  John  XXII. ;  and  others  have  contributed  to,  and  hastened  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  but  tlie  Catholic  faith  has 
always  been  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  ministers,  since 
the  time  of  ^t.  Peter,  have  continued  to  preach  the  same  faith,  and 
which  (whatever  some  furious  Protestants  may  say.)  has  by  no  means 
deservexl  to  be  termed  “  7  he  New  Babylon,’’  nor  has  the  Pope  merit¬ 
ed  the  appellation  of  Antichrist,"  or  “  the  Great  Beast  of  Ute  Reve¬ 
lation." — Vol.  iii.  p.  25. 

But  whilst  we  pa)r  to  the  integrity  and  tlie  conscientiousness  ' 
of  the  author  the  tribute  which  they  nierit,  it  would  not  be  quite 
fur  to  conceal,  that  the  awful  events  which  he  has  witnessed  in 
his  own  country  have  given  a  decided  bias  to  his  sentiments,  and 
led  him  to  adopt  opinions  not  only  in  our  estimation  erroneous, 
but  not  very  consistent  with  the  patriotism  wl^h  he  ought  to 
have  cherished.  Attached  to  France,  he  speaks  with  the  ut-' 
most  coolness  of  the  iinprincipied  invasion  of  Spmn  by  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  affirms  that  the  people  were  united  in  the  determination 
to  submit  to  him  till  after  the  defeat  of  Dupont ;  adverts  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  intrigues  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
for  which  he  does  not  feel  the  slighfcM  gratitude ;  and,  after 
I  gravely  informing  us,  that  the  destruction  of  the  army  which 
I  the  late  Emperor  of  France  led  into  Rus^"^  was  occasioned  solely 
I  by  the  severity  of  winter  eoinmencing  two  months  sooner  than 
I  usual,  expresses  his  convictio%  ,&l|i|i«Qtwi|hstaQcling  this, 
Buonaparte  might  have  remained  the  tranquil  possessor  of  the 
imperial  throne,  and  might  a  second  tim^^ve  seen  his  brother 
recognized  by  the  powers  of  Europe  asjung  of  Spain,  had  he 
followed  the  policy  which  M.  Llorente  out.  He  repro¬ 

bates  with  great  severity  the  conduct  of  ^e  Inquisition,  in  bring¬ 
ing  religious  considerations  in  aid  of  the  feelings  through  which 
the  people  were  led  to  the  Boble  resistance  by  which  they  shook 
off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  thus  plainly  indicates,  that  had  they  com¬ 
plied  with  his  wishes,  they  would  have  tamely  submitted  to  that 
yoke.  Having  become  a  counsellor  of  state  to  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
ne,  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  took  ieluge  in  France ; 
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and  he  repays  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  he  has  expe¬ 
rienced,  by  pnusing  its  literary  men  in  a  style  not  very  suitable, 
in  our  apprehension,  to  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  and  by 
paying  to  the  nation  the  following  compHment,  which,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  man  so  well  versed  in  history,  and  so  well  qualified 
to  discern  historical  truth,  does  appear  to  us  not  a  little  remark- 
able.  Qu'est  ce  que  la  France  ne  poiurra  faire,  apris  tout  ce 
“  qu'elle  a  fmt  ?  Elle  a  inspire  a  tous  les  peuples  de  I’Europe  le 
**  desir  d'avoir  une  constitution  et  un  gouvernement  represen- 
«  tatif  ” 

In  the  four  large  volumes  which  compose  the  present  work,  tlie 
author  has  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  most  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  information,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  it,  but  to  other  collateral  points  throwing  light  upon  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  political  state  of  Europe ;  but  he  has  not  given  to  it  that 
philosophical  arrangement  whira  would  have  rendered  the  book  more 
pleasant,  and  perhaps  more  useful  to  general  readers.  Carrying  down 
the  history  under  the  different  sovereigns  who  swayed  the  Spanish 
sceptre,  he  has  judged  it  proper  to  present  details  of  what  was  done 
in  the  local  Inquisitions  which  were  established  throughout  Spain, 
and  there  is  thus  a  minuteness  in  much  of  what  he  relates,  and  a  si¬ 
milarity  in  the  cases  which  he  has  recorded,  that  become  in  some 
degree  fatiguing,  and  which  weaken  the  deep  impression  at  first 
m^e  upon  the  mind.  To  this  manner  of  writing  he  was  most  na¬ 
turally  led  by  his  peculiar  circumstances.  Valu;  g  rightly  the  ori¬ 
ginal  documents  before  him,  he  was  reluctant  to  withhold  any  part 
of  them  which  he  could  insert,  and  he  has  thus  certainly  succeed 
in  rendering  us  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
economy  of  the  Inquisition.  Still,  however,  we  become  bewildered 
among  the  numerous  paths  which  he  has  opened,  and  although  of¬ 
ten  amused  and  instructed,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  regret  mat  he 
did  not  extract  the  essence  of  his  materials,  and  at  once  conduct  us 
to  the  knowledge  which  it  was  his  object  to  impart. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  article  fully  to  examine  so  extensive  a 
woric ;  we  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  giving  a  short,  though  we 
trust  not  an  iminteresting  account  of  the  formidable  tribunal  to  whidi 
it  relates,  to  exhibit  a  diranct  view  of  its  merits,  and  of  the  style  and 
spirit  in  which  it  is  composed. 

The  persecution  whlw  for  several  ages  was  directed  by  their  ene¬ 
mies  against  the  ChristaAs,  did  not  produce  upon  them  the  effect 
which  might  have  beea  expected  to  result  from  it ;  for  they  had  no 
sewner  gained  the  ascendency,  tlian  they  exercised  upon  those  who  did 
not  embrace  their  faith,  the  cnnielty  which  they  had  so  recently  deplor¬ 
ed.  Constantine,  among  the  many  excellent  laws  which,  after  his  con¬ 
version,  he  sanctioned,  enacted  several  i^gainst  heresy;  and  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  too  plainly  shows  that  his  example  was  followed  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  emperors.  The  Roman  pontiffs  having,  from  a  wonderful 
combination  of  causes,  become  the  spiritual  monarchs  of  Christendom, 
reprobated  as  heresy  whatever  was  m  opposition  to  Aeir  dictates,  or 
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tended  to  overthrow  their  extraordinary  pretensions ;  and  they  were  thus 
impelled  in  their  efforts  to  exterminate  it  by  ambition  no  less  man  by  zeal. 
Amidst  the  intellectual  and  religious  darkness  which,  about  the  twelfth 
century,  hung  over  Europe,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  rise  and  pro^ 
gress  m  a  set  ot* men  known  by  the  appellations  of  Valdenses  and  Albi« 
genses,  who,  however  differmg  in  inferior  points,  agreed  in  circulating 
me  Scriptures,  in  considering  these  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  in  branding 
the  popish  hierarchy  as  a  corrupt  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  it 
was  a  sacred  duty  to  oppose.  Such  tenets  the  Popes  could  not  view 
with  indifference,  and  they  lost  no  time,  after  they  perceived  that  they 
were  rapidly  disseminating,  in  raising  against  them  the  cry  of  heresy, 
in  calling  upon  the  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses  to  put  in  force  the 
ordinances  against  heretics,  and  in  representing  to  all  classes,  that 
their  extirpation  was  essential  to  the  purity  of  religion.  They  par-* 
ticularly  exerted  their  influence  in  prevailing  upon  secular  princes  to 
extinguish  that  fiunt  light  which  they  should  have  been  anxious  to 
brighten,  and  they  succeeded  in  letting  loose  upon  the  humble  ob« 
jects  of  their  dread  and  their  abhorrence,  the  most  implacable  ven^* 
geance.  But  the  principles  which  they  reprobated  did  not  perish 
with  the  unfortunate  men  who  were  sacrifice  for  professing  them. 
Imputing  this,  in  smne  d^ree,  to  the  lenity  of  the  bishops,  whose 
ardour  in  prosecuting  heresy  was  generally  mitigated  by  the  kindly 
relations  which,  through  their  residence  amongst  their  people,  had 
been  formed  with  the  friends  of  those  who  had  erred,  the  Pontifia 
iwued  commissions  to  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Monks  devoted 
to  the  Papal  see,  to  bend  their  efforts  against  heresy,  to  travel  through 
the  districts  in  which  it  prevailed,  and  to  stimulate  the  languid  zeal 
•fthe  prelates  who  had  ftiiled  in  arresting  the  evil.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  as  the  Valdenses  and  Albigenses  spread 
themselves  through  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  the  remedy  that  had  been 
applied  in  the  place  where  they  originated  was  extended  to  these 
kingdoms.  The  inquisitors,  or  searchers  after  heretics,  had  nut  for  a 
considerable  time  any  separate  tribunals  or  independient  jurisdiction ; 
they  could  merely  urge  the  bishops  to  condemn  those  who  were  de« 
Bounced  as  heretics,  and  solicit  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in 
inflicting  the  punishments  against  them  which  the  existing  laws  had 

Ccril^.  it  was  soon  discerned,  however,  that  this  scheme,  which 
been  devised  for  a  particular  purpose,  would,  if  rendered  per¬ 
manent,  materially  contribute  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Popes,  by 
dni^ng  the  independence  of  the  biahops  Successive  pontiffs  ac¬ 
cordingly  issued  various  bulls  for  this  pUTp<flb,  and  employed  every 
artifice  in  establishing  it,  so  modelled,  in  different  kingdoms.  We  have 
not  room  to  advert  to  what  our  author  calls  t|ie  ancient  or  first  form 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  modem,  that  to 
which  his  book  is  devoted,  which  was  recognized  in  Spain  from  its 
introduction  till  the  suppression  of  the  tribun^,  and  which  the  present 
weak  and  infatuated  sovereigh  has  re-established. 

After  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
had  succeeded  in  conquering  the  Moors  in  Granada,  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  nothing  would  more  effectually  protect  his  kingdoms  from 
VOL.  II.  NO.  X.  2  K 
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Jewish  and  Mahometan  errors  than  the  erection  of  the  Inmisition  in 
Castile,  into  which  it  had  either  never  been  brought,  or  where  it  had 
never  existed  in  vigour.  There  were  many  motives  which  influenced 
this  crafty  sovereign  in  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  the  proposition. 
He  was  probably  convinced  that  he  would  thus  most  eawy  restrun 
the  disafiected,  and  he  was  perhaps  satisfied  that  it  was  right  to  ex¬ 
terminate  heresy ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  he  was  chi^y  deter, 
mined  by  the  hope  that  he  would  gratify  his  avarice  by  the  numerous 
confiscations  of  Jewish  wealth,  which  would  be  ordered  by  the  new 
tribunal.  The  plan,  however,  was  resisted  by  his  Queen  Isabella, 
whose  mild  disposition  shrank  from  the  scenes  of  cruelty  which  she 
justly  anticipated ;  but  her  resistance  was  overcome  through  her  su- 
perior  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  the  influence  and  purity  of 
which,  she  was  artfully  led  to  believe,  would  be  promoted  by  the  In¬ 
quisition.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull,  sanctioning  the  formation  o£  a  tri¬ 
bunal  in  Seville ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  other  tribunab  were  esta- 
blished  in  various  parts  of  JSpain,  and  were  attempted  to  be  planted 
in  the  countries  connected  with  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  many  of 
these  it  was  steadily  and  successfully  resisted,  but  no  fewer  than  thir¬ 
teen  tribunals  were  erected  in  the  Peninsula,  animated  the  most 
ferocious  zeal,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  the  extent  of  wretched- 
ness,  which,  under  pretence' of  disseminating  the  most  beneficent  of 
all  religions,  they  could  spread  around  them. 

After  various  alterations,  the  following  was  sanctioned  as  the  cm- 
stitution  of  the  Inquisition.  There  was  one  Inquisitor-General  named 
by  the  King  and  approved  by  the  Pope ;  with  him  was  associated  a 
Council,  called  the  Supreme  Council,  in  which  he  pesided ;  to  this 
body  belonged  the  superintendance  of  the  provincial  tribunals,  ap- 
peals  from  which  were  in  certain  prescribed  cases  made  to  it ;  and  it 
issued  such  new  r^pilations  as  any  change  of  circumstances  seemed 
to  require,  or  which  were  adaptra  mare  effectually  to  accomplish 
the  end  of  the  institution.  Each  of  the  head  Inquisitions  had  two  or 
three  Inquisitors,  nominated  by  the  Inquisitor-General  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  king ;  a  fiscal  to  conduct  the  prosecutions,  and  officers  for 
protecting  its  deliberations,  watching  over  the  prisoners,  defending 
their  cause  in  such  a  way  as  defence  was  permitted,  and  for  carrying 
the  sentences  passed  into  execution.  In  conformity  with  the  ancient 
form  of  ecclesiaslicul  p<dity,  the  Bishbp  of  the  Diocese  was  joined 
with  the  Inquisitors,  that  there  might  be  no  apparent  infringement  of 
his  jurisdiction,  but  he  had  no  decisive  voice,  and  was  sometimes  him¬ 
self  subjected  to  the  exaliination  or  control  of  this  intrusive  court,  al¬ 
though  nothing  final  against  the  purity  of  his  faith  could  be  decided 
without  a  reference  to -die  Supreme  Council,  or  even  to  Rome.  The 
Popes,  in  granting  their  protection  to  this  tribunal,  did  not,  fur  a  mo- 
ment,  lose  sight  ^  their  interest.  They  encouraged  appeals  from  its 
judgments  to  their  own  court  from  all  who  could  afford  the  enormous 
expense  of  making  them ;  they  actually  received  in  this  way  immense 
sums  of  money ;  and.  although  they  occasionally  checked  or  mitigated 
the  severest  proceedings  of  the  national  Inquisition,  yet,  that  they 
might  not  wound  it  in  the  public  estimation,  they  generally,  after 
much  delay,  remitted  the  causes  to  the  Supreme  Council. 
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The  purpose  for  which  the  Inquisition  was  founded  was  profipesed-. 
ly  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  but  under  this  term  was  ultimately  in- 
duded  almost  every  action  and  crime  against  which  the  Inquisi^ 
tors,  from  any  motive,  chose  to  institute  proceedings.  At  first  their 
attention  was  principally  directed  to  Jewish  and  Moorish  converts  to 
Christianity,  who  were  suspected  or  accused  of  having  reverted  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  Multitudes  of  Jews  had  taken  up  their  resU 
dence  in  Spain,  and  by  their  industry,  their  frugality,  and  their  com> 
inercial  skill,  had  accumulated  great  wealth.  They  were  regarded, 
however,  wi^  that  illiberal  and  deep-rooted  abhorrence  which,  for  so 
many  ages,  followed  them  through  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  laws 
were  enacted  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  the  most  valuable  pri« 
vQ^s ;  they  were  prevent^  from  holding  any  public  office,  and  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  insulting  degradation  constantly  harassing  them 
in  the  usual  intercourse  of  society.  To  deliver  themselves  from  such 
a  forlorn  and  depressing  condition,  many  of  them  formally  abjured 
their  religion,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  received  the  name  of  new 
Christians.  They  thus  escaped  from  the  direct  severity  of  penal  law, 
but  they  continura  to  be  viewed  with  the  utmost  suspicion,  their  con> 
duct  was  narrowly  watched,  and,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  had 
not  been  cordial  in  their  conversion,  all  were  encouraged  to  inform 
aj^nst  them,  and  a  number  of  actions  and  circumstances,  from  which 
attachment  to  their  ancient  faith  might  be  inferred,  were  enumerated 
and  circulated.  We  cannot  read  the  list  of  these,  without  perceiving 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Jew  against  whom  malice  was  enter* 
tained,  however  sincere  might  be  his  regard  to  Christianity,  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
many  of  them  chmshed  in  secret  the  belief  of  their  ancestors,  from 
which  the  cruelty  associated  with  the  Christian  profession  was  little 
calculated  to  wean  their  affections. 

The  Moors  were  very  much  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Jews, 
although,  from  their  comparative  poverty,  there  was  not  the  powerful 
motive  of  avarice  to  impel  their  persecutors  to  an  equal  aegree  of 
vigilance  and  severity. 

But  heresy  was  extended  far  beyond  these  two  descriptions  of  men. 
All  whose  actions  could  he  interpreted  as  proceeding  from  erroneous 
belief,  were  regarded  as  coming  under  the  ot^izanoe  of  the  InquisU 
tors,  whilst  every  invasion  of  their  own  privileges,  or  of  those  which 
they  thought  proper  to  confer  on  their  connections  and  dependants, 
and  every  insinuation  hostile  to  their  high  claims,  were  denounced 
and  prosecuted  with  merciless  severity.  On^  .set  of  persons,  those 
priests  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportuniriUft  afforded  to  them  by 
female  confession,  to  destroy  the  virtue  whi(J|  they  ought  to  have  forti¬ 
fied,  were  marked  out  as  objects,  and  surely  as  most  deserving  objects 
of  inquisitorial  punishment ;  but  it  is  too  notorious  that  they  were  of¬ 
ten  treated  with  a  lenity,  which,  to  virtuous  men,  conscientiously  dif¬ 
fering  from  unprincipled  and  scandalous  bigots,  was  often,  we  may 
say,  was  uniformly  denied.  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  also  com¬ 
prehended  under  heresy,  because  it  was  seriously  believed  that  the 
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delude<l  beings,  or  the  ■worthless  impostors  who  pretended  to  practise 
them,  had  made  a  compact  with  the  devil,  implying  that  they  had  re* 
nouncod  their  allegiance  to  God  and  their  Saviour ;  and  our  author 
has  given  many  most  strange  and  ludicrous  descriptions  of  the  meet, 
ings  which  Satan  had  with  his  votaries,  of  the  homage  which  he  ex* 
acted  from  thein,  and  of  the  privileges  and  powers  which  he  confer* 
red.  One  heresy  we  must  mention,  of  a  most  peculiar  nature.  It 
consisted  in  sending  horses  from  Spain  into  France  for  sale,  and  the 
Inquisitors  fixed  their  stigma  upon  the  practice,  and  brought  it  with* 
in  their  jurisdiction,  because  in  this  way  they  alleged  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  would  be  better  mounted  than  they  might  else  have  been,  and 
might  consequently  present  a  more  formidable  resistance  to  the  meni. 
bers  of  the  true  t'hurch,  who,  in  the  strength  of  their  zeal,  should 
make  war  upon  them.  After  the  reformation,  a  new  and  more  for* 
midable  class  of  heresies  attracted  their  notice  and  alarmed  their  fears. 
Lutheranism  was  denounced  as  the  most  abominable  of  sins,  everv 
approach  to  which  called  aloud  for  vengeance ;  and  as  connect^  with 
it,  heterodox  books,  such  books  as  tended  to  shake  the  established 
{aitli,  amongst  the  number  of  which,  not  much  certainly  to  the  credit 
of  that  faith,  were  uniformly  included  translations  of  the  Bible,  were 
sought  after  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  the  pos'-essors  of  them  in. 
stantly  dragged  within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition.  From  this  im* 
perfect  enumeration  of  heresies,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Inquisi* 
tors  had  really  the  whole  community  at  their  mercy,  and  that  they 
could,  with  the  utmost  ease,  reach  any  man  whom  they  were  desirou* 
to  sacrifice.  In  support  of  this,  we  quote  a  passage  from  an  admira. 
ble  report,  which  a  junto,  appointed  by  Philip  the  Fifth,  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  Inquisition,  presented  to  that  Sovereign,  and  whidi 
M.  Llorente  has  inserted  in  his  history. 

**  Under  some  pretence  or  oilier,  tliey  contriee  !•  interfere  in  all  kinds  of  busiiieit. 
however  foreign  to  their  proper  office*  and  peculiar  fboction*.  There  does  not  extsiH 
indii'idual,  however  independent  he  may  tuppoae  hhnself  to  be,  whom  they  do  not  tmi 
as  if  he  were  under  their  immediate  oontroL  They  compel  him  to  obey  their  decito, 
pronounce  against  him  their  censures,  impose  fines  upon  him,  condemn  him  to  impis 
sonment,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  expose  him  to  all  the  infamy  and  disgrace  with  which 
these  penalties  are  attended 

**  The  most  trivial  offence,  or  most  inconsiderable  wjury  done  to  their  domestic  Mr- 
rants  even,  excites  fkeir  vengeance,  and  the  offeuder  is  punished  witli  as  much  rigow 
as  if  he  had  commMed  a  crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude  Neither  rule  nor  measuN 
is  obforved.  'I'hrir  jurisdietion,  too,  is  exercised,  not  only  over  dicir  immediate  de¬ 
pendents  ;  it  is  also  extended  to  all  kinds  of  bunneas  in  which  their  slaves  happen  i* 
be  interested.  They  are  not^dsfiad  srttb  having  the  persons  and  property  of  their  efr 
eers  exempted  fnnn  all  du^  and  from  every  species  of  taxation,  nor  are  they  content- 
td  srith  the  msiay  important  privileges  wliich  are  eqjoyed  both  by  tliesc  officers  and  b; 
tliemselvcs ;  they  even  go  the  length  of  insisting,  that  their  house*  shall  be  considend 
as  sanctuaries,  and  that  criminals  taking  refuge  in  them  shall  be  protected  from  bdnf 
arrested  or  taken  from  them  even  by  warrant  of  the  courts  of  justiee.  And  if  sny 
pu'ilic  autliority  vsnture  to  sdse  a  criminal  who  has  placed  hhnself  under  their  pretce- 
tion,  it  is  IS  loudly  complained  of  as  if  sacrilege  were  coiumiUcd.”— VoL  iv.  p.  12, 1S> 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  Inquisitors  proceeded  to  investigate  of. 
fences,  and  to  try  those  who  were  accused,  cannot  be  recollected  with* 
out  horror.  Upon  the  most  frivolous,  iinsatisfactorv,and  very  often  ano. 
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ii3nnaous  or  extorted  allegations,  certain  persons  called  qualifiers  or 
censors,  having  pronounced  that  the  opinions  to  which  these  referred 
were  heretical,  they  issued  their  wamuit  for  apprehending  the  accused, 
and  committing  him  to  the  awful  and  solitary  dungeons  of  their  pri¬ 
sons.  Limborch,  and  most  other  writers,  speak  of  these  cells  as  dismal, 
dark,  and  unwholesome ;  but  it  is  fair  to  give  the  account  of  them 
which  M.  Llorente  has  presented. 

It  is  scarcelj  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  dreadful  than  these  receptacles. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  they  are  now  so  bad  as  they  have  been  described  formerly  to  have 
been  {  that  is,  low,  damp,  dirty,  and  unwholesome.  In  such  descriptions  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  the  loose  and  exaggerated  reports  made  by  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  ra- 
ibn  than  an  aaxirate  or  faithful  account.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  stote  for-  ' 
■leriy,  they  are  now  good  vaulted  rooms,  well  lighted,  and  fbee  from  dampness.  They 
even,  in  some  measure,  afford  room  for  exercise.  But  the  circumstances  which  render 
them  truly  dreadful  places  of  abode  are,— that  the  moment  any  person  is  confined  in 
them,  he  is  degraded  in  public  estimation,  a  disgrace  to  which  prisoners  are  not  expos¬ 
ed  by  confinement  in  any  other  prison,  dvil  or  ecclesiastical, — that  here  the  prisonev 
h  wiied  with  a  deep  mdanchdy,  the  consequence  of  total  and  unbroken  solitude,— 
that  be  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  stage  in  which  the  prosecution  against  him  may  be, 
—that  he  is  deprived  of  the  comfort  sind  satisfaction  of  conversing  with,  or  even  seeing 
die  advocate  appointed  to  conduct  his  defence,— and,  finally,  that  during  the  winter  he 
ii  left  in  total  darkness  fifteen  hours  every  day,  no  prisoner  being  allow^  to  have  light 
■tier  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  or  before  seven  in  the  morning,  during  which  long 
period  he  becomes  a  prey  to  confirmed  hypod^ondria,  increased  by  the  cold  of  a  habi- 
tatiao  in  which  the  beat  of  a  fire  is  never  felt”— Vol  I.  p  300,  301. 

In  the  definition  of  terms  prefixed  to  the  work,  the  author  thus  de¬ 
scribes  “  cachots.”  “  Prison  souterraine,  incommode,  obscure  et  mal- 
saine.”  This  is  not  quite  so  favourable  as  the  representation  pre¬ 
viously  quoted,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  u  very  just,  fVom 
the  hmrror  which  the  prospect  of  being  consigned  to  these  cachots  in- 
qiired.  A  most  affiKling  instance  of  this  is  inserted  in  the  memorial 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

**  So  great  ii  the  horror  inspired  by  the  idea  alone  of  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office, 
dat  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1026,  some  of  its  officer-,  having  been  dispatched 
Is  the  house  of  a  woman  in  Grenada,  with  orders  ta  arrest  her  on  account  of  tome  tri- 
Img  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  between  her  and  the  wife  of  a  Secretary  of  the  In- 
quimion,  the  was  so  much  alarmed  that  she  threw  herself  over  a  window  and  broke 
both  her  legs.  Death  appeared  to  her  leas  dreadful  than  to  fell  into  the  handa  of  the 
Holy  Office."— VoL  IV.  p.  17. 

In  a  few  days  after  committal,  the  victiip  was  carried  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  inquisitors,  exhorted  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  conceal 
nothing, — a  promise  being  made,  that  if  he  so  acted,  he  should  expe¬ 
rience  every  indulgence.  Not  the  slightest  inibrmation,  however,  was 
given  to  him  of  the  offence  for  which  he  had  imprisoned;  he  was 
merely  told  that  no  person  was  seized  against  iirhom  a  heavy  accusa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  brought,  and  he  was  admonished  to  reflect  and  state 
what  he  thought  could  be  the  charge  against  him.  Many,  filled  with 
alarm,  at  once  acknowledged  that  they  hod  made  some  Imprudent 
apeech,  or  committed  sonfe  rash  action,  one  person  saying  leas  and 
another  more  than  had  been  alleged  against  him.  Most  of  the  accus¬ 
ed  declared  that  they  had  no  recollection  of  having  done  any  thing 
against  reUgum,  but  that  if  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  were  read 
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to  them,  they  would,  if  these  recalled  to  them  any  fault,  make  a  full 
confession.  One  part  of  their  examination  generally  related  to  their 
origin  and  family,  it  being  one  of  the  infernal  maxims  of  the  Court, 
that  if,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestry,  however  remote,  there  was  one 
individual  who  had  been  convicted  of  heresy,  there  was  a  strong  pre. 
sumption  that  his  descendants  had  imbibed  the  corruption.  Our  au< 
thor  concludes  his  account  of  these  preliminary  audiences  with  this 
just  and  excellent  remark :  “  Enfin  1’ Inquisition,  met  tout  en  oeuvre 
“  et  ne  neglige  rien  dans  les  proces  des  accuses  pour  les  fair  paraitre 
“  reellement  coupables  contre  la  religion  Cathoiique,  et  tout  cela  se 

poursuit  avec  une  apparence  de  compa.ssion,  ct  de  charite.  et  au 
**  nom  de  .lesus  Christ."  In  framing  the  charge  from  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  one  point,  they  took  advantage 
of  any  variation  in  the  testimony  as  affording  additional  matter  of  ac< 
cusation.  In  this  way,  the  conti^ictions  which  ought  to  have  invalid 
dated  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  was  made  to  bear  more  heavily 
against  the  accused,  because  it  was  assumed  that  the  contradictory  de¬ 
claration  referred  to  a  separate  offence,  and  thus  the  unhappy  being, 
when  the  accusation  was  read  to  him,  was  bewildered  and  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  a  multitude  of  offences  of  which  he  could  not  have  formed 
the  most  distant  conception.  The  effect  was  often  fatal  to  him.  If, 
losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  varied  in  answering  one  article  from 
the  language  which  he  had  used  in  answering  another,  he  was  consi- 
'  dered  as  acting  disingenuously,  and  more  crimes  were  added  to  the 
libel,  so  that  in  cases  where  the  punishment  was  public,  and  .where  the 
libel  was  openly  read,  his  cliaracter  was  unjustly  and  for  ever  blasted, 
he  was  viewed  as  guilty  of  all  the  bad  actions  specified,  although  he 
had  never  committed,  and,  till  the  period  of  his  proce^,  had  never  heard 
of  one  of  them. 

It  often  happened  that  the  confession!  of  the  accused  were  not  re¬ 
garded  as  satisfactory  in  the  estimation  of  the  Inquisitors  or  the  pro- 
aecutor.  and  in  such  cases,  recourse  for  npmy  ages  vras  had  to  torture. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  the  prisoner 
in  aid  of  the  proof,  or  merely  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  thiiig 
to  reveal  affecting  himself  or  others ;  an  experiment  so  deciuedly  in 
opposition  to  all  justice,  and  so  horribly  barbarous,  as  alone  to  fix 
everlasting  infamy  upon  all  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned  or  practised. 
M.  Llorente  thoa  writes  upon  this  melancholy  subject. 

•<  I  shall  omit  any  deaciiptMa  of  die  various  kinds  of  punishment  made  use  of  by 
the  Inquisition.  That  task  has  been  performed  with  grw  accuracy  by  former  hiito. 
riaus.  On  this  subject  I  ehsll  mly  de^re,  that  1  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  tbcM 
historians  has  been  guilty  of  exaggeration.  1  have  read  many  of  the  accounts,  sod 
been  overwhelmed  with  horroc.'  Inquisitors  who  gave  their  consent  ^to  such  modes  of 
punishment  must  undoubtedly  have  been  cold-blooded  barbarians,  'fhe  Supreme 
Council  has  freqwntly  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  a  repetition  of  torture  in  the  count 
of  a  process.  The  pi^ibition,  however,  has  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  abomi- 
nable  sophistry  of  the  Inquisitors,  who  immediately  substituted  the  term  sM/wttriM* 
in  place  of  “  termination"  of  the  torture.  This  suspension  took  place  when  the  vie* 
tim  was  in  danger  of  immediate  death.  The  crisis  was  announced  by  the  physician  in 
attendance,  and  if  the  sufferer  did  not  die  in  bed,  (which  not  imfrcquently  happened,) 
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in  eomeqMnee  of  the  injuriet  which  he  had  received  from  the  rack,  he  wac  again  sub- 
jedw)  to  the  toitore  aa  toon  aa  be  had  recovered  a  lufficient  portion  of  strength.  This, 
however,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Htdy  Office,  was  not  a  i$fw  torture,  it  was  merely 
a  amtimmaikm  of  the  first,  which  had  been  tiupended.’'—VoL  1.  p.  306,  307. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  intimation  of  the  torture  often  led  the 
wretched  prisoners  to  confess  any  thing  that  would  prevent  its  being 
ipplied;  many  who  had'fortitude  to  submit  to  it,  overcome  with  an¬ 
guish,  sought  to  procure  the  termination  of  their  sufferings  by  decla¬ 
ring  what  was  required ;  whilst  those  who  had  the  heroism  to  adhere 
to  their  first  confessions  were  held  as  obstinate  and  impenitent,  their 
guilt  being  confirmed  by  what,  in  the  estimation  of  any  human  being 
but  an  Inquisitor,  would  have  established  their  innocence.  A  few, 
after  the  suspension  of  the  torture,  thought  themselves  bound  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  trat  what  they  had  uttered  while  under  it  was  false,  hav¬ 
ing  been  wrung  from  them  by  the  intensity  of  pain ;  but  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  commonly  was,  that  they  were  delivered  over  to  new 
torments.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  testimo- 
nj  upon  which  the  accuser  in  most  cases  proceeded  not  only  was  im- 
p^ect,  but  must  have  been  suspected  by  himself  to  be  so,  yet  this 
did  nut  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  and  it  is  dismal  to  think  that  so 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures  should  thus  Imve  been  literally  butcher¬ 
ed,  to  gratify  the  bigotry,  the  superstition,  or  the  villany  of  men  still 
calling  themselves  the  ministers  of  a  master  who  placed  in  charity  and 
humanity  the  essence  of  his  religion. 

After  all  the  evidence  judged  requisite  had  been  procured,  the  ac¬ 
cusation  was  formally  drawn  up,  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  copy  of  it  would  be  communicated  to  the  accused,  that,  after 
almly  considering  it,  he  might  plead  guilty  or  not ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  It  was  read  to  him  article  by  article,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  answer  from  the  imperfect  recollection  which  his  frame  of  mind 
allowed  him  to  possess.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  wished  to  defend 
himself ;  and,  if  he  did  so,  be  was  required  to  name,  as  his  counsel, 
one  of  the  persons  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  Holy  Office.  This 
was,  however,  merely  the  shadow  of  justice ;  for  the  counsel  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  original  depositions,  or  to  hold  any  private  com¬ 
munication  with  his  client  The  witnesses  were  not  confronted  with 
the  accused,  that,  by  interrogating  them,  he  might  shew  the  real  va¬ 
lue  of  their  testimony.  Even  their  names  were  scrupulously  conceal¬ 
ed  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  methods  by  whidi  the  Inquisition 
OHWt  effectually  multiplied  the  number  of  its  prisoners.  To  render  the 
whole  still  more  iniquitous,  every  deposition  in  favour  of  the  accused 
wu  withheld,  even  from  the  person  who  was  nominally  appointed  to 
vindicate  his  innocence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  could  serve  him  if  the  judges  thought  it  expedient  to 
determine  upon  his  condemnation.  In  a  letter  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Granada,  so  early  as  the  year  1506,  addressed  to  Ferdinand,  he 
•trikingly  confirms  the  representation  which  we  have  now  given. 
The  amount  of  the  prelate’s  letter  is  thus  given  by  our  author. 

**  He  proves,  that  the  Inquiiitors  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of  all  lavs,  human  and  ' 
firine,  ia  inprisoning  the  parties  accused  before  any  crime  is  laid  to  their  charge ;  in 
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refusing  to  allow  them  to  make  choice  of  the  advocate  to  whom  their  defence  is  to  be 
commit^ ;  in  torturing  them,  in  order  to  extort  a  confesaiao  of  Crimea  suspected  to 
have  been  committed  bj  them,  but  of  which  they  are  probably  innocent,  or  of  crimes 
which  may  have  been  committed  by  others,  l>ut  of  which  they  know  nothing  In  short, 
he  proves  most  clearly,  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  a  commission  should  be  granted 
to  visit  the  Courts  of  the  Inquisition,  and  inquire  scrupulously  into  the  proceedings 
and  conduct  of  the  Inquisitors  Vd  IV  p.  384. 

Before  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  original  judgment  of  the  qua« 
lifiers  was  again  submitted  to  them,  together  with  the  answers  that 
had  been  made  to  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses  We  extract  M. 
Llorente’s  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  this  duty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  actually  performed. 

“  This  opinion  of  the  Qualifiers  is  obviously  a  most  important  step  in  the  proceedings, 
as  it  forms  the  foundaoon  of  the  f  r.al  sentence.  Knowing  this,  the  Qualifiers  ought  cer- 
taitdy  to  bestow  upon  it  the  most  deliberate  consideration ;  to  occupy  much  time  in 
Conning  it ;  and  even  to  delay  finally  closing  it,  till  they  should  have  an  opponunity  of 
ascertaining  wlicther  the  accused  may  not  be  some  learned  man,  well  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  criticism,  who,  of  course,  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  expressed  any  opi. 
nion  upon  a  particular  tenet  without  having  previously  searched  dee{dy  into  the  purest 
sources  of  theolt^cal  knowledge,  of  which  the  Qualifiers  themselves  mi^t  not,  perhaps, 
be  aware.  But  no  such  course  is  followed.  The  Qualifiers  scarcely  t^e  the  trouble  of 
hearing  tlie  previous  pioceedinga  hurriedly  read  over.  They  hasten  to  sanction  them, 
and  this  is  the  last  imj^rtant  step  in  the  procedure ;  what  remains  to  be  transacted  be. 
ing  merely  matter  of  ntm.”  Vtd.  1  p.  317,  318. 

All  these  steps  having  been  taken,  and  the  Inquisitors  having  re- 
quiretl  the  attendance  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  they  proceetled  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  accused.  The  sentences  of  acquittal  were 
so  few,  that,  for  a  long  period,  one  does  not  occur  in  many,  thousand 
cases.  The  most  favourable  decision,  where  this  did  not  take  place, 
was.  that  there  existed  a  slight  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  the  person 
to  whom  this  was  attached  was,  in  consequence  of  it,  required  to  make 
a  general  abjuration  of  heresy,  and  to  submit  to  certain  penances  pre¬ 
vious  to  absolution.  When  this  happened  in  the  hall  of  the  tribunal, 
-  he  knelt  down,  solemnly  asked  pardon  for  his  offence,  repeateil  and 
signed  the  form  of  abjuration,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  submit 
to  much  more  severe  inflictions  should  he  again  be  brought  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  Inquisition.  But,  in  general,  the  fate  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  was  awftdly  different.  He  was  either  found  to  be  violently  sus¬ 
pected  of  heresy,  or  to  be  guilty  of  a  relapse  into  it  In  tlie  former 
case  he  was  ofken  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  his  whole  pro¬ 
perty  was  confiscated ;  his  children  were  rendered  infamous  ;  he  was 
required  to  wear  constantly  the  aan-lfetulo,  a  peculiar  garment,  which 
marked  him  out  as  air  object  of  sepm  or  abhorrence.  This  dress  was 
afterwards  suspended,  with  an  inscription,  in  his  parish-church,  that 
his  disgrace  might  be  perpetuateci ;  and  to  all  this  was  occasionally 
added  the  infliction  of  cruel  stripes.  In  the  case  of  a  relapse  into 
resy,  he  was  doomed  to  what  was  termed  relaxation,  that  is,  he  was 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  that  he  might  be  committed  to 
the  flames ;  the  Inquisitors,  at  the  same  time,  hypocritically  implor¬ 
ing,  that  he  might  suffer  no  injury :  a  requ^  which,  if  any  magis* 
tra^  had  gran^,  he  would  instantly,  by  these  very  men,  have 
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declared  a  heretic,  and  sentenced  to  the  most  barbarous  punishment. 
To  heighten  this  cruehy,  the  criminals  were  not  made  acquainted 
with  the  sentence  passed  agunst  them  till  it  was  about  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  that  aU  the  suggestions  of  hope,  which  the  merciful 
professions  of  the  Inquisitors  h^  excited,  might  at  once  be  annihilat¬ 
ed,  and  their  sad  lot  be  aggravated  by  the  impossibility  of  prepuing 
to  meet  it  with  firmness  and  tranc^uillity.  When  private  reconcdiation 
within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  granted,  the  sentences 
were  carried  into  effect  in  the  most  public  manner.  An  aulo-da-fct  or 
act  of  faith,  was  announced  from  the  different  churches  of  the  city 
in  which  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  that  multitudes,  on  the  day  fixed  for 
it,  might  be  collected  to  witness  the  degradation  or  the  death  of  the 
heretics.  The  Inquisitors  and  the  criminals  having  walked  in  solemn 
prooessimi  to  the  place  of  punishment,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  of  which  the  female  sex  always  composed  a  part. 
Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  melancholy  effect  pro* 
duced  by  superstition  upon  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  than  this 
eagerness  to  witness  scenes  from  which  human  beings  woultT  natural- 

S  revolt  with  horror.  Yet  such  was  that  e^emess,  and  so  great  was 
e  delight  derived  from  the  painful  exhibition,  that  it  was  esteemed 
a  mark  of  the  highest  respect  to  the  sovereign,  and  often  to  the  fo- 
rngn  princesses  whom  the  Kings  of  Spain  espoused,  to  delay  an  auio~ 
in-fe  t'.ll  they  could  have  the  gratification,  as  it  was  thought,  of  con¬ 
templating  its  atrocities. 

One  additional  circumstance,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  which,  if  possible,  is  more  shocking  than  any  thing  which 
Das  yet  been  detailra,  must  be  mentioned.  The  Inquisition  did  not 
rest  .satisfied  with  the  ample  field  which  the  errors  and  the  heresies  of 
the  living  afforded  for  its  exerticms ;  it  violated  the  silence  and  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  the  grave !  Upon  the  most  slender  proof,  or  rather  pre¬ 
sumption,  of  enmity  to  the  fiiith,  when  defence,  even  such  as  it  per¬ 
mitted.  was  impossible,  it  condemned  those  who  had  been  long  dead; 
and  not  shrinking  from  the  disgusting  office,  it  ordered  their  bones 
or  their  mouldering  frames  to  be  dug  up,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  gaze 
(ff  a  brutal  multitude,  and,  along  with  an  effigy  resembling  the  depart¬ 
ed  person,  to  be  burnt. 

From  the  numberless  cases  detailed  by  our  author,  we  shall  select 
a  few,  illustrating  the  representation  of  the  Inquisition  which  we  have 
submitted  to  our  readers.  The  first  case  is  one  of  a  woman,  who  was 
diarged  with  having  relapsed  into  Jadaiam ;  and  it  will  show  the  mer¬ 
ciless  dispositions  which  found  exercise  within  the  walls  of  the  Inqui- 
sitinn  and  the  kind  of  proof  upon  which  the  most  dreadful  sentences 
were  pronounced. 

Although,  during  the  period  of  whidi  1  am  now  writing,  proaecationt  on  account 
of  Judaitm  were  roa^  lew  frequent,  thej  ttiU  continued  to  occur  oftener  than  might 
be  Mppoeed,  Among  these  waa  ane  hudtnted  against  Maria  de  Borgogna,  which 
ou^t  to  be  recorded. 

**  This  woman  was  bom  at  Saragossa.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  France,  and  de* 
scended  from  a  Jewish  family.  Maria  was  eighty-five  years  of  a^  when  the  was  de* 
Bounced,  in  the  year  1552,  by  a  slave,  who  had  forsaken  the  rdigion  of  Moses  (at  the 
take  «f  ebtainipf  fieedom,  and  who,  having  aherwaidt  ictuincd  to  the  profesiion  of  his 
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•Id  rdigion,  ww  condemned  to  the  iemee.  Thb  men  depoud,  that,  previous  to  hit 
convenion,  tome  one  hating  asked  him,  whether  he  was  a  i  hristian  ?  he  antwet-:d, 
that  he  was  a  Jew ;  upon  which  Maria  said  to  him,  ‘  Vou  are  right,  for  them  Ciirit, 

*  tiane  have  neither  fiitth  nor  lav.' 

Such  a  story  certainly  seems  to  be  alto^her  incredible ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
proceedings,  that,  in  the  year  1.U7,  the  poor  woman  was  stiQ  detained  i:i  p.-itun,  until 
sufficient  etidence  should  be  coUi^cted  to  insure  her  condemnation.  Aftt  r  waiting  in 
vain  for  proof,  Maris  was  put  to  the  torture.  She  was  then  in  her  ninetieth  year,  and 
was  thus,  on  account  of  her  age,  exempted  from  torture  even  by  tbe  laws  of  the  Inqui* 
sidon;  the  council  in  such  cases  aUowing  threats  only  to  be  made  U'>e  of,  and  or.  no 
occasion  permitting  actual  torture  to  be  employed  in  tlie  case  of  old  people,  who  were 
only  to  be  carried  to  the  chamber  of  torture,  where  all  the  preparations  for  putting  them 
to  the  rack  might  be  made  before  their  eyes  to  terrify  thepi.  'llie  Inquisitor  Cano, 
however,  reports,  that  this  woman  was  put  to  the  torture  in  the  first  or  more  nuideratc 
degree,  whi^  she  at  tbe  time  bore,  notwithstanding  her  a>^  But  the  consequence  of 
the  torture,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Inquisitor,  so  gentip  applied,  was,  that  the  unfor. 
tunate  Maria  terminated  her  life  and  her  suiTeiiniri  a  few  days  after  in  firison. 

**  The  Inquisitioo,  always  misled  and  blinded  by  pretetided  zeal  for  the  faith,  took  oc> 
canon  of  some  words  which  had  fallen  from  Maria  while  on  the  rack,  and  which,  to 
•void  a  repetition  of  the  torture,  she  had  afleiwards  confirmed,  to  continue  the  proceed, 
ings  agairut  her  body  and  property,  which  was  of  some  value.  They  were  induced, 
too,  to  persist  in  the  measure  iu  conAequence  of  some  additional  reports  which  they  had 
received ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  auUhdafe  of  the  fith  September,  1 560.  Maria  was 
declared  to  have  been  a  .lewish  heretic,  who  had  died  impenitent ;  her  name,  her  child, 
len,  and  her  lineal  posterity,  were 'dec  lued  to  be  infamous:  her  bones  and  her  effigy 
were  conde-mried  to  he  burnt;  and  her  goods  ordered  to  be  confiscated.”  VoL  II. 
IS  149,  15a 

The  next  case  exhibits  the  vile  arts  to  which  recourse  was  had  for 
obtaining  evidence,  aftt*r  the  usual  methods  had  failed.  The  author 
had  mentioned  several  women  who  had  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
and  he  adds  the  following  anecdote  as  to  one  of  them : 

**  One  of  these  women  having  been  imprisoned  previous  to  the  arrest  of  her  mo* 
ther  and  her  two  sisters,  was  put  to  the  torture,  thiw  they  might  endeavour  to  ex, 
tort  from  her  a  confession  of  her  supposed  accompUcee  No  confession  having  been 
obtained,  theTnquisitor  next  employed  strabigem.  He  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
to  die  chamber  of  audience;  and,  being  left  alone  with  her,  declared  that,  fed, 
ing  much  interested  for  her.  he  had  determined  to  go  all  lengths  to  save  her.  He 
renewed  these  promises  day  after  day,  pretending  to  be  much  grieved  on  account  of  the 
unfortunate  situation  in  which  the  was  placed ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  he  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  victim,  be  informed  her,  that  her  mother  and  titters  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  attested,  and  that  a  number  of  witnesses  were  ready  to 
give  evidence  against  them  He  told  her,  that  the  regard  and  aficetkm  whidi  he  enter, 
tamed  for  her  ought  to  induce  her  to  reveal  to  him  every  thing  relating  to  them,  that 
be  mi^t  be  enabled  to  extend  his  pratoctioa  to  them,  and  save  them  from  ineviublt 
death.  The  unfortunate  woman  feu  iato  the  snare;  and  confeared  that  her  mother 
and  sisters  hdd  the  same  opmiona  whidi  she  herself  did.  liras  ended  the  interview ; 
hot  the  traitor  having  caused  the  poor  girl  to  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribu, 
nal,  she  was  fbreed  to  confirm  ^  aceount  which  she  had  previously  given  to  him.  No 
time  was  lost  in  amsting  the  mother  and  sistera,  who  were  soon  after  led  to  the  stake, 
after  hearing  their  sentence  pronounced  at  the  anUhea-fi."  YoL  II.  p.  286, 287. 

The  next  case  was  one  which  probably  often  happened;  where, 
after  the  infliction  of  the  moat  excruciating  torture,  even  the  Inquisi¬ 
tors  were  compelled  to  admit  that  the  person  was  innocent 

**  Donna  Jean  Bohorques  ww  pronounced  inmocent.  Her  story  deserves  to  be 
known.  She  was  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  Garcia  de  Xeies  j  Bohorques,  and  sister  to 
Donna  Maria  Bobvqucs,  who,  h  has  been  seen,  perished  at  the  preceding  auUhia-fc, 
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8be  was  married  to  Don  Franck  de  Vargas,  Lord  of  the  rfllage  of  Higners  Sha 
was  immured  in  the  secret  prison,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  which  her  unfortu* 
Bate  sister  had  made,  that  she  was  aware  her  haring  entertained  certain  opinions, 
and  had  taken  no  means  to  refute  them ;  as  if  silence  afforded  any  pi  oof  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  truth  of  a  point  of  doctrine,  and  did  not  frequently  restilt  from  a  toul  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  subject,  which,  of  course,  rendered  it  imposnble  to  use  any  argument  to 
oppose  it  Althou^  Jean  Bohorques  was  six  months  with  child,  the  Inqmsition  did 
not  even  suspend  Um  prosecution  till  she  should  be  delivered ;  an  instance  of  barbarity 
which  will  not  surprise  any  one,  when  the  injustice  of  arresting  her  without  proof  of 
being  at  all  criminal  is  considered.  She  was  delivered  in'  prison ;  and  her  child  tom 
from  her  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  in  violation  of  the  strong^  ties  and  rights  of  nature, 
and  the  herself  was  shut  up  in  one  of  the  common  cells  of  the  Inqmsition.  It  seemed 
to  be  thought,  that  the  dictates  of  humanity  were  comjdetely  obe^  by  placing  her  ia 
an  apartment  somewhat  less  inconvenient  than  the  common  prison.  She,  by  accident, 
had  the  consolation  of  obtaining  the  company  of  a  yoimg  woman,  afterwmds  burned  aa 
a  Lutheran,  who,  touched  with  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  bestowed  upon  her,  during 
her  recovery,  the  most  assiduous  and  affectionate  care.  She  herself  soon  after  had  need 
of  the  same  assistance.  Having  been  put  to  the  rack,  all  her  limbs  were  crushed,  and 
nearly  dislocated ;  and  upon  Jean  Bohorques  devolved  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  her 
ia  this  unhappy  state.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  recovered,  whra  the  former  was  her- 
idf  carried  to  undergo  the  same  torture.  She  denied  every  charge  brought  against  her. 
The  coids  with  which  her  limbs,  still  in  a  weak  state,  were  tied,  cut  to  ^  bme ;  and, 
several  deep-seated  vessels  having  been  burst,  streams  of  blood  flowed  from  her  mouth. 
She  was  carried  back  expiring  to  her  cell,  and  in  a  few  days  her  sufferings  ended.  'The 
oidy  atonement  whkh  the  Inquisitors  thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  a  murder  so 
strodous,  was,  at  the  following  auto-da-fe,  to.dedan  Jean  Bohorques  innocent.— How 
ditadful  and  overwhelming  must  be  the  weight  of  crimes  for  whidi  these  wretches  must 
sue  day  answer  at  the  throne  of  their  Creator  !”  VoL  11.  p.  293—295. 

We  shall  close  this  melancholy  catalogue  with  one  other  case. 

•<  The  licentiate  Antonio  Herrezuelo,  an  advocate  in  the  city  of  Toro,  who  waa 
esDdemned  as  a  Lutheran,  expired  in  the  flames  arithout  betraying  any  sign  of  repent- 
soce.  On  the  way  to  the  (dace  of  execution,  the  Doctor  Cazalla  exhort  him  very 
tancstly  to  repent,  and  troubled  hk  exertions  for  his  conversion  at  the  foot  of  the 
soflbld.  Antonio,  although  bound  to  the  stake  in  the  midst  of  the  faggots,  which  had 
begun  to  blaze,  laughed  at  his  exhortations.  One  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  the 
pde,  enraged  by  so  great  a  display  of  fortitude,  pierced  Herrezuelo  with  hk  spear ;  and 
his  blood  continued  to  flow  till  he  was  enveloped  in  the  flames.  He  died  without  ut- 
teting  a  word.”  VoL  11.  p.  227, 

It  is  dreadful  to  follow  M.  Llorente  in  his  ingenious  attempt  to  as¬ 
certain  the  numbers  who  suffered  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  has  stated  very  fairly  the  prijiciples  by  which  he  was  guided  in 
fnuning  his  calculation ;  and  we  are  quite  satisfied  of  the  justness  of 
his  remark,  that  he  has  underrated  rather  than  exaggerated.  To 
give  our  readers  some  conception  as  to  the  extent  of  the  operations  of 
the  Inquisition,  we  shall  mention  the  number  of  those  who  were  con¬ 
demned  during  the  administration  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  Inquisitors- 
generaL  Torquimada,  a  Dominican  Friar,  was  the  first  general  In¬ 
quisitor,  and  he  held  the  office  for  eighteen  years.  During  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  condemnations  were  as  follows :  eight  thousand,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  persons  died  at  the  stake ;  six  thousand,  five  hundred  were  burn¬ 
ed  in  effigy  *afler  their  flight  or  death,  their  property  being  confiscat¬ 
ed,  and  uieir  descendants  being  disqualified  for  holding  any  public 
office,  and  prohibited  from  wearing  certmn  articles  of  dt^,  in  other 
wwds,  being  rendered  infamous ;  and  ninety  thousand  and  four  were 
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reconciled,  aAer  having  been  subjected  to  difierent  penances,  all  of 
which  exposed  to  popular  detestation,  and  6xed  a  stain  upon  their  fa. 
milles  and  their  connexions.  Under  Deza,  a  Dominican,  who  was 
the  second  Inquisitor  general,  and  who  continued  in  office  for  about 
eight  years,  one  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  sixty-four  were  sentenc¬ 
ed  to  the  flames;  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  burned  in  effigy ; 
and  thirty  two  thousand  were  reconciled  after  penance.  Under  Vd- 
des,  the  eighth  Inquisitor-general,  the  Lutherans,  in  great  numbers, 
were  brought  before  the  Inquisition ;  and  during  the  twenty  years  of 
his  administration,  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  were  burned, 
twelve  hundred  were  burned  in  effigy,  and  twelve  thousand,  having 
undergone  penance,  were  reconciled.  From  this  specimen,  it  will  tie 
apparent  that  the  Inquisitors  diffused  misery  and  ignominy  through 
numberless  families  in  .Spain ;  and  when  we  remember  that  multi¬ 
tudes  perished  in  secret  dungeons,  of  whom  nothing  was  ever  heard, 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  pity,  or  to  restrain  our  indignation. 

Such  a  Court,  thus  active,  and  for  ages  never  remitting  its  zeal, 
could  not  fail  to  exert  an  extensive  and  most  pernicious  influence 
over  the  country  in  which  it  was  established.  With  respect  to  reli- 

Sion,  it  put  an  end  to  all  free  inquiry  ;  and,  by  shutting  the  road  to 
ivine  knowledge,  perpetuated  whatever  errors  Uiere  might  exist  in  the 
system,  to  the  suppiirt  of  which  it  was  devoted.  It  also  spread  very 
widely  the  mean  and  odious  vice  of  hypocrisy.  W'hat  were  the  pre¬ 
tended  conversions  of  its  victims  but  declarations  extorted  by  terror 
and  when,  through  these,  they  were  permitted  again  to  mingle  in  so¬ 
ciety,  the  dread  of  encountering  what  they  had  once  suffered,  led 
them  to  observe  practices  which  they  secretly  reprobated,  and  to 
make  the  whole  of  their  religious  conduct  a  system  of  deceit.  Even 
.those  who  had  never  fallen  under  the  co^izance  of  the  Inquisition, 
were  compelled,  from  the  apprehension  of  it,  to  live  with  the  utmost 
circumspection,  to  conceal  their  opinions,  and  to  refrain  from  repro¬ 
bating  the  bigotry  which  they  abhorred ;  and  there  was  thus  formed 
a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  that  which  can  be  acceptable  to 
God,  who  sees  the  heart,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  subversive  of  all 
that  is  excellent  and  dignified  in  human  nature.  There  was  one 
practice  of  the  Inquisitors  intended  to  produce  dissimulation  at  the 
moment  when  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  been  condemned 
were  about  to  suffer.  They  were,  during  the  short  period  that  elaps¬ 
ed  between  their  being  brought  to  the  place  of  execution  and  their 
being  executed,  haras^  by  the  most  disgusting  importunities  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  principles,  and  to  acknowledge  their  heresy ;  and,  as 
an  inducement  to  comply  with  such  solicitations,  they  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  if  They  did  so,  they  should  be  strangled  before  the  fire  was 
applied  to  them.  Vast  numbers,  unable  to  encounter  with  firmness 
the  torture  of  the  flames,  professed  that  they  were  converted,  and 
that  they  renounced  what  they  had  previously  believed  ;  .and  the  In¬ 
quisitors  thus  sent  into  t  he  immediate  presence  of  God,  those  whose  last 
act  they  had  not  scrupled  to  render  an  act  of  fraud  and  falsehood. 

The  effect^of  the  Im]uisition  upon  general  integrity  was  also  most 
deplorable.  One  great  object  of  the  Inquisitors  was  to  extort  accu- 
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ntions  against  individuals  of  whose  heretical  sentiments  there  was 
no  evidence ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  assured  those  who  were' 
brought  before  them,  that  if  they  freely  chargeti  others,  they  should 
experience  the  most  lenient  treatment ;  or,  when  this  was  inefTeclual, 
they  put  them  to  the  torture,  persevering  in  the  application  of  it  till 
in  agony  they  named,  as  participating  their  guilt,  any  one  who  was 
suggested  to  them.  Our  author  gives  various  instances  of  this,  and 
mentions,  that  often  when  the  torture  was  remitted,  the  allegations 
made  under  it  were  solemnly  declared  by  the  miserable  sufferers  to 
have  been  totally  without  foundation.  Yet,  such  was  a  great  part  of 
the  proof  upon  which  condemnation  w'as  rested.  Nor  was  this  de> 
struction  of  integrity  confined  to  the  humblest  ranks  of  life ;  it  took 
place  where  we  might  have  supposed  that  it  could  not  have  been  ac¬ 
complished.  Of  this  a  very  remarkable  examp-e  is  given  by  M. 
Llorente,  in  the  case  of  Caranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Primate 
of  Spain.  This  excellent  prelate,  whose  virtues  had  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  Inquisitors,  had  published  a  Catechism,  in  which 
these  men  wished  to  detect  positions  savouring  of  the  heresy  of  Lu¬ 
ther.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  work  had  been  submittetl  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  several  bishops,  who  unanimously  dechred  their  high 
approbation  of  it,  and  their  opinion  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
a  solemn  judgment  of  the  council/  of  Trent.  The  Inquisitors  did 
not,  however,  desist  from  their  purpose ;  and  they  at  length  succeed¬ 
ed,  through  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  in  obtaining  from  the 
bishops,  who  had  deliberately  approved  the  Catechism,  a  declaration 
of  their  having  discovered  that  it  was  polluted  by  heresy. 

Over  social  life  the  Inquisition  spread  the  most  baneful  influence. 
Its  spies  were  in  every  family,  and  in  every  place;  an  unguarded 
word,  an  expression  uttered  in  confidence,  or  the  rash  Language  of 
momentary  passion,  subjected  the  most  innocent  man  to  a  degrading 
prosecution,  and  this  could  be  avoided  only  by  abstaining  from  that 
Klaxation  in  the  circle  of  domestic  intercourse,  which  compensates 
for  the  anxieties  and  exertion  of  business  and  ambition,  and  imparts 
the  purest  delight.  There  was  even  no  security,  that  when  all  but 
those  who  were  connected  by  the  most  tender  ties  were  excluded, 
the  members  of  a  family  might  not  be  dragged  before  the  inquisito¬ 
rial  tribunal.  It  was  carefully  inculcated  upon  those  who  confessed; 
that  they  could  obtain  the  remission  of  their  sins  only  if  they  de¬ 
nounced  such  as  they  believed  to  be  guilty  of  heresy ;  and  they  were 
Warned,  that  with  this  sacred  duty  no  feeling  of  reverence  or  affection 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  interfere.  Upon  minds  weakened  or  enslaved 
by  superstition,  such  language  could  not  fail  to  produce^  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  agonizing  effect ;  and  aceordingly  our  author 
has  thus  strongly  represented  the  fact  as  it  really  exist^. 

“  Denunciations  have  always  been  most  numerous  immediatdy  before  the  Pascal 
Communion,  for  which  it  may  be  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  confessors  at  that  time 
imposed  it  as  a  duty  uicumbent  on  any  of  the  penitents  who  might  confess  that  they 
had  am  or  heard,  or  ducovered  any  thin^  which  either  swu,  or  wMehJhey  might  tu*- 
pttt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  faith,  or  opposed  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Inquisition.  They  were  alw  incited  to  denounce,  by  the  reading  iS  certain 
(wecepu,  which  took  pUiw  during  two  Sundays  in  Lent.  One ^^mlcat^  upon  the 
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peniteits  the  obligation  to  dmoonee  within  six  days,  under  the  pain  of  the  greater  ex. 
oonununication,  and  all  the  penalties  following  the  commission  of  inexpiable  sin. 
Tbe  other  declares  all  those  to  hare  incurred  the  same  excommunication,  who  shaD 
have  allowed  that  period  to  dapse  without  appearing  to  make  their  declaration  ;  and 
upon  those  who  remained  obstinate,  the  dregful  curse  of  the  churdi  was  poured, — a 
curse,  in  my  opinion,  equally  unbecoming  the  place  in  which  it  was  pronounced,  and 
inconnstent  trith  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.”  VoL  I.  p.  292. 

**  Thus,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  became  mutually  accusers  of  each 
other;  for  their  confessors  refused  to  grant  absolution  till  they  obtained  from  the  pe. 
nitentsan  obligation  that  they  would  obey  the  commands  of  the  Inquisition  within  ei^t 
days.  So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  superstition  and  fanaticism  had  acquired  in 
dieir  minds.”  P.  293. 

Let  any  man  who  values  as  he  ought  the  endearing  intercourse  of 
his  own  family,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  rc.tire  to  it  as  to  the 
hallowed  spot  in  which  he  could  forget  his  cares,  and  indulge  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  heart,  think  what  was  lost  when  suspicion  poi. 
aoned  this  source  of  the  sweetest  bliss,  and  he  will  rightly  appreciate 
the  blasting  influence  upon  human  happiness  of  this  execrable  tri. 
bunal.  > 

We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  direct  tendency  of  it  also  was 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  check  every  specu* 
lation  by  which  the  intellectual  faculties  could  be  expanded.  M. 
Llorente  has  allotted  one  chapter  to  the  '  Savans  qui  ont  ete  victims 
*  de  rinquisition/  commencing  it  with  the  following  just  observa. 
lions. 

**  Among  the  numerous  evils  which  Spain  has  suffered  from  the  establishment  sf 
the  Inquisition,  the  obstacles  which  it  presents  to  the  progress  of  science  are  not  among 
die  least  to  be  lamented.  The  partisans  and  apologists  for  the  Holy  Office,  indeed, 
affirm  that  it  has  been  productive  of  no  such  effect.  The  fact,  however,  does  not  ad* 
mit  of  doubt.  How,  indeed,  can  science  be  expected  to  flourish  in  a  country  ia 
which  the  most  splendid  talents  must  yield  and  be  surservient  to  opinions  rooted  in  the 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  ages,  and  formed  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  supmrting  sod 
promoting  the  views  and  interests  of  particular  classes  of  society  ?”  VoL  11.  p.  417. 

We  shall  just  farther  observe,  that  the  Inquisition  interfered  with 
the  re^lar  distribution  of  justice,  and  with  the  prerogatives  not  only 
of  the  inferior  magistrates,  but  of  the  crown.  The  Inquisitors,  when, 
ever  they  chose  to  consider  any  case  as  coming  within  their  jurisdic. 
tion,  prohibited  the  ordinary  judges,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
from  proceeding  to  investigate  it ;  and  although,  when  they  believed 
it  to  be  for  their  interest,  uey  professed  the  utmost  reverence  for  the 
sovereign,  they  often  set  him  at  defiance,  and  asserted  that  he  could 
not  assail  their  independent  aotiiority.  We  quote  from  the  memo* 
rial,  to  which  we  have  frequently  referred,  passages  establishing  what 
has  been  now  stated. 

In  their  officii  correspondence,  and  throughout  the  whole  management  of  their 
concerns,  they  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  inferior  ma* 
gutrates,  and  even  to  deprive  the  superior  judges  of  the  respect  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  from  the  peqde.  They  act  in  die  manner  complained  of,  not  only  in 
theaffikirs  of  justice,  in  which  they  may  have  some  concern ;  they  also  arrogate  to  thrai- 
selves  an  independency  of  opinion  in  politics  and  state  affairs,  which  renders  them  apt 
to  forget  the  rights  and  prerogatives,  even  of  tlie  sovereign.”— Yol.  iv.  pp.  13,  14. 

“  But,  Sire,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Holy  Offiiw  claims  the  exercise  in  ques¬ 
tions  in  which  lanaen  ore  parties,  belongs  to  your  Majesty  alone  in  every  caw  which 

*  'tv 
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doa  not  affect  the  Catholic  £iith,  or  the  Christian  religion,  and  they  possess  it  ohiy  in 
consequence  of  your  permission.  Any  conccssii^n  on  your  part  is  merely  temporary, 
and  is  subject  to  whatever  restrictions  or  modificatioos  your  Majesty  may  be  pleas^ 
to  impose,  and  may  be  recalled  when  you  may  think  proper.  This  is  a  proportion 
so  erident,  that  the  truth  of  it  must  be  admitt^  by  every  person  who  does  not  wi.fuUy 
eidude  the  testimony  of  his  senses. 

They  ungratefully  despise  the  distinguished  favours  which  they  have  received  in 
regard  to  these  matters.  They  maintain  that  they  are  entitled  to  act  altogether  inde- 
p^ently  of  your  Majesty ;  and  while  they  refuse  obedience  to  the  canon  laws,  which 
are  bmiliar  to  them,  the  apostoUc  bulls,  which  are  before  their  eyes,  and  the  royal  de¬ 
crees,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  archives,  they  are  only  able  to  produce  imsgiiury 
reasons  aitd  groundless  pretences  in  excuse  for  thdr  encroachments  and  initovations.’* 
VoL  iv  p.  li. 

M.  Llorente,  in  his  preface,  thus  delivers  his  own  sentiments  on 
this  subject. 

The  reader  ought  to  be  informed,  that  the  Inquisitor'General  and  Council  of  the 
Haly  Office  refuse  to  obey  the  bulls  issued  by  the  Pope,  whenever  they  find  that  obe- 
dinw  would  be  productive  of  inconvenience.  They  in  that  case  pretend  that  they  are 
heonsistent  srith  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  executive  government.  The  man- 
latts  of  the  king,  on  the  other  h^d,  are  disregarded  on  pretence  that  they  are  in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  the  bulls  whidi  the  Pope  htM  issued,  and  which  must  be  obeyed 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  short,  it  may  be  perceived  that  they  find  means 
M  dude  the  authority  of  both,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  throw  a  veil  over 
their  own  transacrions.”  Preface,  p.  20. 

Accordingly,  different  sovereigns,  irritated  bv  the  opposition  made 
to  them,  seriously  meditated  upon  abolishing  the  Inquisition,  and  it 
was  actually  abolished  by  Bonaparte,  upon  this  ground,  that  its  exis¬ 
tence  was  “  attentatoire  a  la  souverainete." 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  view  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  In- 
qoitttion,  from  the  period  of  its  institution  till  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  hoping  that  we  have  excited  in  our  readers  the  utmost  detesta¬ 
tion  of  its  cruelty,  and  the  wannest  gratitude  for  the  Refwmation, 
which,  through  so  large  a  part  of  Europe,  overturned  the  ecclesiasti- 
cil  tyranny  under  which  such  a  tribunal  had  been  founded  and  sanc- 
tionra. 

Happily,  however,  from  the  time  that  we  have  indicated,  a  most  sa¬ 
lutary  chan^  began  to  be  effected  in  the  practice  and  in  the  maxims 
of  the  Inquisitors.  We  cannot  shew  this  more  strikingly  than  by 
bringing  into  view  the  number  of  persons  that  suffered,  requesting 
that  it  may  be  compared  with  what  took  place  under  the  earlier  In¬ 
quisitors.  D.  Manuel  Quintano  was  Inquisitor-General  from  1758  to 
1774.  During  this  period  only  two  persons  were  burned,  ten  did 
penance  in  public,  and  the  rest  of  the  accused  were  permitted  to  do 
this  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition.  The  next  Inquisitor-General  held 
the  office  from  1775  to  1783,  and  under  him  there  were  annually 
burned  two  persons,  six  did  public  penance,  and  a  number  did  pe¬ 
nance  in  secret,  without  forfeiting  their  property  or  their  honour.  It 
was  in  the  year  1781  that  the  last  example  of  a  criminal  being  doom¬ 
ed  to  the  stake  took  place,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  should  have 
been  upon  the  charge  cf  sorcery,  or  holding  communication  witli 
the  devil.  Under  the  following  Inquisitors  none  were  consigned 
to  the  flames,  only  one  was  burned  in  effigy,  very  few  were  requir¬ 
ed  to  undergo  public  penance,  and  the  use  of  torture  was  relinquish- 
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ed.  '  The  commencement  of  this  happy  change  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  accession  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
-who  brouglit  with  him  to  the  Spanish  throne  a  love  of  literature,  which 
led  him  to  countenance  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  pursuits ;  and 
although,  following  the  advice  of  his  grandmher;  he 'supported  the 
Inquisition  as  an  engine  of  state,  yet  its  ferocity,  even  before  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  reign,  was  considerably  mitigated.  After  this,  the 
works  of  the  Frenra  philosophers  were  pretty  widely  disseminated 
amongst  the  higher  ranks,  and  pernicious  as  these  works  in  many  re¬ 
spects  were,  they  tended  to  inspire  the  utmost  abhorrence  at  every 
species  of  persecution.  To  the  progress  of  knowledge,  which  they  fa- 
alitated,  M.  Llorente  wholly  attributes  the  mildness  assumed  by  the 
Inquisition,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  this  was  even  in  a  greater  degree 
occasioned  by  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Reformation.  Great  num- 
hers  of  all  ranks  in  Spain  shewed  much  partiality  to  the  sentiments  of 
Luther,  and  opinions  approaching  to  his  were  adopted  by  many  who 
still  continued  attached  to' the  Popish  Church.  This  could  not  take 
place  without  the  production  of  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Inquisition 
was  totally  incompatible  with  the  essential  principles  of  religion.  The 
abhorrence  of  that  tribunal,  which,  upon  various  occasions,  was  most 
unequivocally  displayed,  must  thus  have  been  strengthened,  and 
founded  upon  the  sure  basis  of  reason  ;  and  the  Inquisitors,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  it  could  not  by  any  degree  of  crueltv  be  exterminated,  yield¬ 
ed  to  what  they  could  not  resist,  and  gradually  corrected  the  abuses, 
the  continuance  of  which  would  have  secured  their  own  destruction. 
Bonaparte,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  abolished  the  Inquisition; 
the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1813,  did  the  same,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  new  political  constitution  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  although  Ferdinand,  -with  that  infatuation  which  has  marked  toe 
whole  of  his  conduct,  soon  after  his  return  to  the  throne,  restored  it, 
it  has  been  so  modified  as  to  be  a  very  different  tribunal  from  what  it 
had  been  for  ages.  The  Inquisitor- General  appointed  by  j^'erdinand 
commenced  his  administration  by  publishing  an  edict,  in  which  he 
avows  that  he  is  to  imitate  not  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  Apostles,  vrho 
implored  of  their  Master  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  But  the  mild¬ 
ness  and  charity  of  our  Lord,  who  reproved  them  ;  and  ohr  author  de¬ 
clares  his  belief  that  ther^  has  been  no  deviation  frdm  this  humane 
and  liberal  determination.  The  Court  of  Rome  has  recently  pre¬ 
scribed  such  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  Inquisition,  as  will 
aasimilatt  it  very  much  to  other  tribunals,  and  will  prevent  many  of  the 
enormities  by  which  it  long  shocked  and  disgraced  the  Christian  iVorld. 

M.  Llorente  mentions,  that  the  applause  bestowed  on  his  work  by 
the  literary  men  in  France,  has  secured  its  being  translated  into  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  andTamongst  the  rest  into  our  own,  in  which  state, 
however,  we  have  not  yet  seen  it.  We  acknowledge,  that,  for 
the  reasons  already  statM,  we  have  strong  doubts,  how  far  in  iti 
present  form 'it  would  be  popular  in  Britain.  It  is  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  accessible  to  the  leamra,  and  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
public ;  but  we  think,  that  with  a  view  to  general  circulation,  it  might, 
with  great  advantage,  be  considerably  abridged.  We  feel  gratefiil  to 
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its  able  author  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  we  have  deriv- 
ed  from  his  labours,  ,and  we  take  our  leave  of  him,  by  expressing 
our  high  respect  for  the  soundness  of.  his  judgment,  dismayed  in  the 
many  profound  and  liberal  reflections  by  which  he  guides  his  read^s 
to  the  proper  improvement  of  the  interesting  ddcuments  and  valuable 
information  which  he  has  submitted  to  the  world. 

When  closing  the  book,  our  eye  happened  to  be  caught  by  an  arti- 
deln  the  list  of  corrections  and  additions  given  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
volume.  It  refers  to  a  case  adduced  by  the  author  among  the  “  procts 
“  qui  font  honneur  au  Saint-Office."  The  history  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  relates,  is  altogether  so  powerfully  impressive  and  edifying, 
dut  we  are  persuaded  we  render  a  public  service  by  presenting  it. 
Such  a  man,  undoubtedly,  deserves  to  be  known  to  his  fellow-creatures; 
but  to  none  of  them,  we  believe,  can  he  appear  to  be  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  to  our  own  countrymen,  who  are  at  liberty  to  profess 
what  he  believed  to  be  true. 

“  D.  Michael  J.  Antonio  Solano  was  bom  at  Verdun,  a  city  in  Airagon,  in  the 
bishopric  .Taca.  He  studied  the  [.Atin  language,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  the 
thtol^  of  the  kIiooIs.  Having  become  a  competitor  in  the  distribution  of  cuTaci)>8 
in.  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  thc^  parish 
of  Jsca.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  acute,  accurate,  and  inventive  genius,  de¬ 
voted  much  of  his  attention  to  mathematical  studies,  and  signalized  liimself  by  sc- 
veial  inventions  and  improvements,  both  in  mechanics  and  agriculture. 

**  When  he  was  advanced  in  years,  his  attention  was  directed  to  studies  of  a  diiTc- 
reat  description,  and  as  he  was  possessed  of  few  good  books,  he  applied,  very  closely  tor 
lb«  study  of  the  Bible,  and  from  his  resoaroiies  in  it,  formed  a  system  of  religion  very 
stariy  resembling  tliat  which  was  professed  by  the  Protestant  reformers,  who  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  He  was  convinced -tliat  every 
^ottrine  not  laid  down  in  the  Kew  'I'estameiU,  and  which  is  not  consistent  witli  the 
bttnl  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  an  invention  of  men,  and  may 
iboefore  be  founded  on  enor.  « 

“  Having  written  an  account  of  bis  peculiar  tenets,  he  addressed  it  to  the  bishop, 
ud  required  bis  opinion.  The  Bishop  Ixipcz  Gil  promised  that  an  answer  should  be 
given ;  but  noiie  ring  been  received,  Solano  communicated  his  sentiments  to  the 
Piofessors  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Saragossa,  and  to  several  of  the  neU^bour- 
curates,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  being  denounced  to  the  Holy  (MRee  at 
hsragossa,  who  ordered  a  prosecution  to  be  institute,  and  the  accused  to  be  arrested- 
A  curate  who pretended  to  be  his  friend,  received  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  at  a 
time  when  theomforturiate  l^lano,  sick -and  lame,  had  need  of  all  possible  freedom  to 
him  the  means  of  recovering  his  health. 

In  spite  of  the  vig^ance  of  the  Commissary  ef  the  Inquintion.  Sobno  found 
means  to  escape  to  Oleron,  the  first  town  in  France  beyond  the  frontier.  But  soon 
sfier,  confiding  in  the  uprightness  of  his  iqtefitioM,  and  indulging  the  hope  that  the 
Inquisitors  would  be  satisfied  that  he  had  no  vrish  to  offend  them,  and  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  enlighten  his  imderatanding,  and  to  extricate  him  fiom  his.  error  if  he  had 
fallen  into  one,  he  returned  to  Spain,  asd  wrote  to  them  that  he  would  submit  to 
whatever  they  might  order,  for  the  sake  of  being  enlightened  and  convinced.  It 
appears  from  his  conduct,  tliat  he  had  form^  a  very  erroneous  opiniun  of  the  tempa 
«f  the  Inquisitors.  .  •  •  ’ 

“  It  having  been  proved  by  witnesses,  that  he  maintained  certiun  tenets  condemn-  • 
ed  by  the  church,  he  was  confincil  in  the  secret  prison  at  Saragossa.  He  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  whole  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  alleging  only  in  defence,  tliat  hav'^ng 
•tudieil  long,  writh  the  most  anxious  and  sincere  desire  of  discovering  the  truths  of  the 
Clirittiao  rdifpon,  without  any  otlier  assistance  than  was  afforded  by  the  Bible,  he  was  at 
■St  fidly  convinced  tliat  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  H  oly  Scriptures  alone;  that  what¬ 
ever  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  may  be  erroneous,  altlvmgh  supported  by  tlic  autl.o- 
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ritj  of  many  of  the  Fathen  of  the  Church,  who  being  only  men.  were  of  course  liabL* 
to  be  deceived  :  he  confessed  that  he  considered  every  point  of  doctrine  to  be  false  which 
had  been  esublished  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  the  texts  of  Scripture,  by 
perverting  and  explaining  them  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  a  plain  and  literal  in* 
terpretation  :  and  that  it  was  possible  to  fall  into  error,  by  admitting  any  thing  to  be 
true  which  did  not  result  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  holy  writings  ;  he  af¬ 
firmed  that  he  did  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  idea  of  Purgatory  and  separate  mansions 
for  the  reception  of  children  dying  unbaptised  was  of  human  origin,  Jesus  Christ 
having  mentioned  only  two  places  of  abode  for  departed  souls — heaven  and  hell; — that 
it  was  sinful  to  receive  money  for  the  celebration  of  masses,  although  it  might  be 
given  in  name  of  alms,  or  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  celebrator;  and  stated 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  priests  and  ministers  of  religion  ought  to  receive  salaries  from 
government  alone,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  paid  to  judges  and  other 
hmctionarics  He  mrintained  that  tythes  had  been  f^uduleiitly  introduced  and  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  priesthood,  and  that  the  explanation  attempted  to  be  given  in  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  church,  which  commands  that  they  shall  be  paid  without  deduction  of  the  seed 
and  expense  of  cultivation,  is  an  infamous  robbery,  and  is  hostile  as  well  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  as  of  the  public  in  general :  farther,  that  declarations  and  bulls  issued  by  the 
•  Pope,  were  by  no  means  entitled  to  implicit  respect  and  obedience,  as  avarice  was  the 
only  Clod  worshipped  at  Home,  and  all  the  measures  of  that  government  were  directed  to 
the  extortion  of  money  from  the  people  under  the  cloak  of  religioik  He  denied  also 
tliat  the  Pope  was  possessed  of  any  title  to  pronounce  decrees  in  relation  to  church 
irregularities,  or  with  regard  to  impediments  of  marriage,  and  that  he  was  equally 
destitute  of  any  right  to  remove  or  dispense  with  them.  He  in  like  manner  expressed 
doubts  on  a  variety  of  other  points  affedting  his  privilege  and  authority  From  all 
these  tenets,  Solano  composed  a  body  of  doctrine  which  he  formed  into  a  treatise,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  other  churchmen ;  not  conceiving,  apparently, 
that  his  own  safety  could  be  at  all  endangered  by  such  a  line  of  conduct. 

“  The  Inquisition  of  Saragossa  undertook  to  obtain  from  Solano  a  recantation  of 
these  opinions.  They  assign^  the  task  to  respectable  churchmen,  who  immediately 
set  about  the  performance  of  it.  'They  exhorted  him  to  retract  and  repent  of  his 
resy,  taking  care  not  to  leave  him  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  which  awaited  obstinate  and 
impenitent  heretics.  1).  Michael  told  them  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  had  exposed  himself,  but  that  if  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
it  to  forsake  the  truths  of  the  (iospel,  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  condemnation  when 
he  should  appear  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty ;  and  that  the  danger  to  which  be 
would  thus  be  exposed,  made  all  other  risks  appear  trifling,  more  espmaUy  when  bs 
remembeted  that  all  that  had  happened  to  him  had  been  foretold  in  the  Scripture. 
He  8ud  that  if  he  laboured  under  error,  (>od  knew  the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  and 
would  condescend  to  enlighten  and  pardon  him. 

“  The  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  next  broi^ht  into  argument,  and  he  wu 
reminded  that  the  Church  would  hold  it  to  be  presumptuous  and  rash  to  alloc 
himself  to  be  guided  by  his  own  perceptions  and  sentiments,  when  opposed  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  so  many  saints  and  venerable  men,  who  hod  done  honour  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  who,  bring  assembled  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  after  having  im¬ 
plored  his  assistance,  which  he  has  promised  in  the  Gospel,  had,  after  the  most  delibe¬ 
rate  and  mature  examination  and  inouiry,  laid  down  the  true  meaning  of  the  obscure 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  omitted  the  truth  of  what  he  deni^.  He  insist¬ 
ed,  however,  that  in  all  these  assemblies,  the  interests  of  the  Court  of  Home  hsd 
mingled  in  and  influenced  the  discussion,  and  had  rendered  ineflectual  the  endeavoun 
of  many  good  and  well-meaning  men. 

“  When  the  proceedings  became  ripe  for  derision,  the  Inquisition  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  relaxation  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  the  laws  of  that  tribunal  were 
to  be  observed,  nothing  else  could  he  done.  Hut  the  Supreme  Council,  anxious  to 
avoid  disgracing  Spain  by  the  exhibition  of  an  auto  dafe,  adopted  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  ordering  several  persons  to  be  examined  who  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  proof,  but  had  not  been  interrogated ;  and  the  Inquisitors  were  in  die 
mean  time  enjoined  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  reclaim  the  delinquent.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  attempts  was  attended  with  any  satisfactory  result.  The  aspect  of  the 
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proceedings  remuned  unaltered,  and  the  Inquisition,  although  aware  of  the  motives 
by  which  the  Council  had  been  induced  to  adopt  the  extraordinary  measures  which 
had  been  followed  in  this  case,  were  nevertheless  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  laws.  Tha 
Ttlaxat’um  was  a  second  time  pronounced ;  but  the  Council,  who  were  resolved  if  pas¬ 
sible  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution,  took  advantage  of  some  hints 
which  h^  fallen  from  one  of  the  witnesses,  to  order  inquiry  to  be  made  among  the 
curates,  priests,  and  medical  people  in  P^co  and  its  vicinity,  whether  the  accused  had 
been  affected  arith  any  disease  which  might  have  tended  to  weaken  or  derange  his  in¬ 
tellects  ;  and  all  proMedings  in  the  case  were  ordered  to  be  suspended  till  the  result  of 
inquiry  should  be  laid  before  them.  This  order  was  executed  by  \he  Inquisition,  and 
the  physician  of  Elsco  was  examined.  He  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  object 
whM  the  Council  had  in  view  in  ordering  the  inquiry.  He  declared  that  Solano  had 
been  dangerously  ill  a  few  years  before  his  arrest,  and  tliat  it  certainly  was  extremely 
probable,  indeed  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  his  reason  had  been  much  weaken¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  it,  as  from  that  time  he  had  very  often  introduced  religious  topics 
into  conversation,  and  teemed  particularly  fond  of  ^vancing  his  own  peculiar  ideas 
upon  those  subjects but  tliat  the  opinions  professed  by  him  were  totally  different 
frem  those  entertained  by  the  Catholics  of  Spain,  and  sanctioned  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Church. 

When  this  declaration  was  laid  before  the  Council,  they  ordered  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  convert  Solano  to  be  renewed,  before  any  final  sentence  ^ould  be 
pnoounced.  In  the  meantime,  Solano  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  The 
Inquisition  appointed  tha  most  learned  churchmen  in  Saragossa  to  endeavour  to  re¬ 
ds^  him,  and  even  entreated  U.  T.  Michael  Suarez  de  l^ntada.  Assistant  Hishop 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Saragossa,  and  Apostolic  Missionary,  to  exhort  him  witli  all 
the  gentlaness  and  kindness  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  is  so  natural  to 
thh  worthy  Prelate.  The  curate  appeared  very  grateful  fur  all  that  was  done,  and 
ray  sensible  of  the  exertions  made  to  save  him,  but  told  them  that  he  could  not  pos- 
nbiy  alter  his  manner  of  thinking,  without  offending  God  by  abandoning  the  truth. 

“  On  the  twentieth  day  of  bis  illness,  his  physician  informed  him  that  he  was  at  the 
^ant  of  death,  and  exhorted  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  few  moments  left  for  repent- 
iDCc.-*-Solano  only  replied,  *  I  am  now  in  the  hands  of  my  Creator;  I  have  nothing 
'mofc  to  do.*  Thus,  in  the  year  ltM)5,  died  the  curate  of  Esco.  Burial  in  conse¬ 
crated  ground,  and  with  the  rites  of  the  Church,  was  refused ;  he  was  therefore  sc- 
oedy  interred  within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition,  on  the  side  nearest  the  Ebro.  A 
report  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  was  made  by  the  Inquisitors  to  the  Supreme 
Coondl,  by  whom  their  conduct  was  approved  of ;  but  orders  were  given  not  to  cemti- 
me  the  process  against  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  that  the  ceremony  of  burning  his 
rffigy  might  be  prevented.*' 

In  following  M.  Llorente  through  the  painful  history  which  he  ha.« 
■ndertaken  to  illustrate,  we  have  endeavoured  to  discriminate  between 
an  establishment  fundamentally  anti  throughout  detestable,  and  a  sys- 
tan  of  religious  belief,  which,  for  a  time,  wnd  for  incidental  purposes, 
sanctioned  it.  With  respect  to  the  Int^oiaition,  such  as  we  have  de- 
senbed  it  to  have  been,  we  hope  there  is  how  but  one  opinion  on  the 
part  of  our  Catholic  fellow -citizens ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Protestants  have  always  been  free  from 
a  persecuting  spirit.  The  fact  is,  intolerance  is  one  of  the  commonest 
vices  of  our  nature,  and  readily  springs  up  on  any  soil,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  any  sjieculative  principles.  The  grand  remedy  against  it 
is  the  practice  of  the  precept,  “  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they 
“  should  do  unto  ourselves,”  from  the  obligation  of  which  there  is  no 
authorized  exemption  for  any  sect  or  individual.  One  important  part 
of  it  is  candour  in  judgment ;  .and  this  it  is,  which  we  conceived  it 
our  duty  p.articulavly  to  manifest  on  the  present  occasion. 


Don  Juan. — Lord  Byron's  Poetry. 
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T HERE  can  Im}  no  doubt,  from  many  marks  of  intemal  evidence 
Avliich  this  volume  presents,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Lord  Byron. 
The  force  of  conception  and  energy  of  style  displayed  through, 
out,  remind  us  alternately  of  the  graver  productions  by  which 
he  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  of 
that  lighter  and  all  hut  avowed  cento  of  reprehensible  gaiety, 
by  which,  at  the  hazard  of  what  ought  to  be  dearest  to  him  In 
his  unrivalled  reputation,  he  has  challenged  the  wreath  of  the 
comic  muse.  But  if  Beppo  offended,  bv  occasional  indiscretion, 
Don  Juan  has  much  aggrav.ated  and  deepened  the  offence, 
and  has  presented  to  us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  great¬ 
est  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his  genius 
to  themes  upon  which  we  trust  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  charm  of  its  perverted  inspiration  will  for  ever  be  exjiended 
in  vain. 

The  work  has  indeed  been  permitted  to  steal  its  way  into  cir¬ 
culation  under  an  implicHl  sentence  of  amdemnation  and  re. 
proach.  There  is  no  publisher's  name  on  the  title-page,  although 
It  yet  remains  to  be  explainc'd  uiion  what  princiiile  of  trading  mo¬ 
rality  that  book  has  been  privately  circulated  which  could  not  be 
regularly  published. — And  is  such  indeed  the  condition  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Byron  ?  Will  he  descend  to  the  composition  of  a  work,  link¬ 
ed  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name  by  a  thousand  palpable  relations, 
W’hich  the  more  scrupulous  delicacy  of  his  lKX>kseller  refuses  to 
avow.^  What  is  that  perversion  of  taste  and  understanding 
which  has  imriarted  this  fatal  temerity  to  a  man  whose  despotic' 
sway  ov’er  public  sentiment  ought  to  inspire  so  much  caution  in 
its  exerciw  ?  Were  we^he  enemies  of  I^ird  Byron,  we  should 
rejoice  in  his  transgression  :  we  should  delight  to  see  him  drunk 
with  power,  and  st^gering  forward  to  destruction.  We  should  re¬ 
joice  that,  in  some  mad  freak  of  his  intellectual  despotism,  he 
should  squander  away  the  admiration  which  his  genius  has  com¬ 
manded,  and  blot  out  the  memory  of  all  his  achievements.  We 
should  love  to  see  him  trample  upon  the  endurance  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  until,  in  an  agony  of  resentment  and  despair,  they  burst 
the  magic  circle  of  his  authority,  and  flung  from  them  every 
liadge  of  a  domination  thus  scandalously  abused.  But  it  is  with 
far  other  feelings  we  contemplate  the  melancholy  aberrations  of 
this  gifted  but  |)cn’crted  mind. 
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As  this  is  among  the  lirst  opjxjrtunities  we  have  liad  of 
onsidering  the  poetical  character  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
we  shall  seize  the  occasion,  to  develope  the  views  wliich  we 
have  been  led  to  form  of  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  his 
works.  We  are  the  rather  induced  to  do  tliis  at  present,  l)c- 
cause,  fnxn  the  considerations  which  we  shall  state  in  the  so<]ucl, 
our  reasons  will  l)e  obvious  for  the  resolution  we  have  taken 
not  to  make -any  extracts  from  the  performance  of  the  noble 
poet  which  is  now  before  us. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  this 
poet.  He  is  gifted  above  all  his  contemporaries  with  that  di¬ 
vine  energy  which  wakens  all  its  touches  into  fervid  animation. 
It  is  this  incommunicable  faculty,  or  rather  this  preternatural 
conformation  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  announces  the 
mighty  poet,  and  jiromises  him  dominion  over  the  mind  of  his 
species. — We  perceive  it  in  all  his  movements — in  the  “  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn” — in  the  warm  and  searching 
current  of  inspiration  which  pervades  and  exalts  the  inert  ma¬ 
terials  of  his  art,  and  lends  the^  charmed  aspect  of  life  to  its 
slumbering  elements.  The  power  of  the  great  poet  is  literally 
creative creative  of  combinations  unimagined  before— of  rww 
andhitherto-unfelt  emotions.  And  the  most  singular  feature  in  the 
cliaracter  of  Byron  is,  the  freedom  and  boldness  with  which  he 
Jraws  upon  the  rich  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  large 
proportion  whicli,  in  his  works,  the  splendid  contributions  of 
!imcy  bear  to  the  materials  about  which  it  is  employed,  and  the 
fragments  of  story  borrowed  from  without — a  scale  of  propor¬ 
tion  which  gives  to  his  compositions,  above  all  others,  the  unity 
and  fullness  of  inspiration.  He  does  not  avail  himself  of  the 
thcap  and  vulgar  resources  of  incredible  adventure,  to  provoke 
.that  interest  which  might  be  denied  to  the  feeble  appeals  of  his 
own  unaided  imagination ;  but,  casting  from  him  all  artificial 
support,  moves  proudly  onward  in  self-sustained  energy 
of  his  own  conscious  power — extorting 'the  homage  wliich  he 
d«ires,  even  'from  the  lacerated  -feelings  of  his  readers,  and 
triumphing  in  the  very  resistance  of  their  disturbed  and  insulted 

□'unices  and,  instead  of  calling  those  classic  remem- 

ices,  with  which  he  seems  so  elegantly  familiar,  in  aid  of  the 
equivocal  inspiration  of  his  rouse,  employing  them  only  as  ca¬ 
sual  and  subordinate  ornaments  of  that  terrible  pcrsonificot'ion 
of  wild  and  lawless  energy,  which,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  creation 
of  his  fancy,  seems  dearest  of  all  to  his  heart. 

It  is  not  merely  tu  poetry,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  that 
the  works  of  Byron  are  to  be  considered.  The  structure  of  his 
Stories, — the  general  texture  of  bis  composition,— the  vigour  of 
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his  expression, — the  harshness  or  delicacy  of  his  versification,— 
hisprofusion  or  poverty  of  metaphor,  and  other  poetical  embellish¬ 
ments, — these,  and  many  other  points  of  a  similar  nature,  dwindle 
into  very  small  importance  inde^  wheh  we  come  to  consider  the 
merits  of  Byron.  Every  one  knows  and  has  felt,— whether  he 
take  any  concern  in  technical  questions  such  as  the  above,  or 
not — that  Lord  Byron  is  a  powerful  and  impressive  writer — 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  impressive  of  his  age.  He  is 
one  of  those  who  seem  lx>rn  to  stamp  a  character  on  the  times  in 
which  they  live.  Had  he  never  w’ritten  in  verse,  but  displayed 
the  same  power  which  he  has  manifested  through  that  medium, 
in  any  other  form,  he  would  still  have  been  attractive  beyond 
all  others  in  his  virtues,  and  dangerously  seductive  in  his  faults. 
His  works  afford  ample  scope  indeed  for  the  minute  inquiries 
in  which  technical  criticism  loves  to  indulge,  and  arc  full  of 
poetical  riches  and  beauties, — but  they  also  provoke  another 
sort  of  criticism  which  is  of  far  higher  interest.  The  character 
and  influence  of  Lord  Byron’s  works,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are 
pronunently  and  conspicuously  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  it  is  in 
the  very  worst  style  of  drivelling  apology  for  his  indiscretions, 
to  pretend,  that  because  the  sentiments  so  powerfully  and  elo¬ 
quently  enforced  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  fiction  and 
the  music  of  poetry,  they  are  therefore  indifferent  or  ineffec¬ 
tive — as  if  writers  of  this  class,  in  the  power  of  their  living 
pictures,  did  not  deal  more  profoundly  with  the  imagination 
than  all  others— or  as  if  the  characters  written  on  the  soul  of 
man  by  the  hand  of  genius  were  not  *norc  indelible  by  far  than 
the  feeble  impress  attempted  to  be  given  by  didactic  drudgery, 
and  elaborate  moralising. 

A  very  general  feeling  prevails  among  the  readers  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry  that  the  author  stands  identified  in  an  unusual 
manner  with  the  characters  which  he  draws,  and  is  amenable, 
beyond  the  ordinary  lia||^  of  a  poet's  responsibility,  for  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  he  perifiits  them  to  express.  Lord  Byron  has 
more  tftan  once  complained  of  this ;  but  the  illusion  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  identity,  if  i|  be  one,  has  not  yet  passed  away.  It  *is 
not  difficult  perhaps  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  in  the  impassioned 
energy  of  the  author's  delineations,  which  the  reader’s  imagination 
not  unnaturally  ascribes  to  the  interested  warmth  of  personal  feel¬ 
ing, — in  the  strong  family  resemblance  of  all  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  which  Lord  Byron  has  pourtrayed,  and  which  seem  rather 
to  be  varied  exhibitions  of  the  same  animating  soul,  than  ingeni¬ 
ous  diversities  produced  by  one  separate,  unconcerned,  and  impar¬ 
tially  creative  genius, — and,  above  all,  in  the  occasional  hints 
when  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  jicrson,  of  a  sympathising  sjiirit 
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with  traits  of  feeling  and  disposition  in  his  supposed  representa¬ 
tives,  which  few  poets  but  nimscif  would  l)etray  upon  such  w~ 
casiuns.  It  is  this  belief,  whether  erroneous  or  not,  obtruded 
by  the  whole  structure  and  contrivance  of  his  poems,  that  fills 
and  sustains  their  every  line  with  tire  imagined  presence  of  the 
author;  and,  while  it  enhances  wonderfully  their  interest  to  that 
numerous  class  of  readers  who  sympathise  more  readily  witli  in¬ 
dividual  feeling  than  with  universal  truth,  deepens  also,  in  a 
manner  quite  unexampled,  the  moral  influence  which  they 
are  calculated  to  produce.  It  is  no  longer  the  fictitious 
character,  compounded  by  the  poet  out  of  the  infected  and 
degraded  elements  which  society  presents,  and  adapted  with 
reluctant  accuracy  to  the  corrupted  model  which  truth  of¬ 
fers  to  his  observation,  "that  we  perceive  in  his  impassioned 
lines, — but  it  is  the  poet  himself,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  might, 
and  the  entire  majesty  of  his  inspiration.  The  reckless  and  fero¬ 
cious  sentiments  of  a  Corsair  come  to  us  no  longer  stamped 
with  that  contempt  which  belongs  to  the  condition  of  an 
outlaw  and  a  bandit :  they  steal  upon  us  under  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  greatest  poet  and  the  mightiest  mind  of  his  day. 
It  is  one  thing,  when  feelings  of  stem  and  implacable  re¬ 
venge, — and  desperate  contempt  of  all  social  ties, — and  re¬ 
morseless  cmelty, — and  wild  defiance  of  man, — and  frenzied  de¬ 
spair  of  the  mercy,  perhaps  doubt  of  the  very  being  of  God 
lumself, — are  considered  as  the  terrible,  but  at  the  same  time 
pitiable  sentiments  of  a  ferocious  bandit,  and  presented  to  the 
imagination  in  indissoluble  union  with  the  crimes,  privations, 
and  abhorrence  which  make  up  the  sum  of  our  associations  with 
the  desolate  and  degraded  outcast ;  and  a  very  different  matter 
indeed  when  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  this  concentration  of 
malignity  as  it  stands  illuminated  by  the  approving  smiles  of  the 
poet,  and  gilded  by  the  countless  fascinations  which  it  is  his 
prerogative  to  throw  around  it ; — Wl^ii  we  find  him  jx^urtraying 
the  robber  stained  with  every  crime,  fibt  as  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  guilt,  but  as  rising  with  inborn  and  quencbleaij  energy, 
triumphant  over  the  laws  of  society  which  he  lives  by  outra¬ 
ging,  and  tasting,  in  his  guilty  retreat,  not  only  the  most  in¬ 
tense  delights  of  intellectual  superiority,  but  the  purest  joys  of 
passionate  love ; — When  we  find  the  perverted  fancy  of  the  poet, 
in  short,  scattering  its  freshest  and  sweetest  flowers  ujxm  the  very 
cave  of  lust  and  piracy, — and  repaying  the  crimes  which  so¬ 
ciety  has  visited  by  an  eternal  expulsion,  with  a  fulness  of  en¬ 
joyment  to  which  its  proudest  favourites  may  turn  their  regard 
with  envy  and  regret. 

Yet  such  arc  the  characters  and  scenes  which  Byron  has  h*- 
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tljorto  cliicfly  distin^iiislied  himself  by  delineating.  We  speak  not 
at  present  of  Childc  Harold,  in  many  passages  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  and  indeed  the  must  wonderiul  ofall  his  works, — but  of  the 
talcs  with  which  he  has,  in  regular  succession,  delighted  the 
world  since  the  commencement  of'  his  career.  I,<K)k  at  his 
(fia»)ur:  one  virtue  alone — if  virtue  it  can  Imj  called,  in  the 
circumsUinccs  of  its  etjuivocal  developt-ment — he  possessed — his 
passionate  and  devoted  love.  But  his  love  was  mere  wayward  pas- 
sion— criminal  in  its  origin,  frenzied  in  its  progress,  and  fatal  in 
its  termination ;  and  then  with  what  accessary  passions  was  it  at¬ 
tended, — with  what  a  deep  and  mortal  spirit  of  revenge, — what 
a  proud  and  fierce  contempt  of  heaven  and  'earth, — what  reck¬ 
less  moodiness  of  temper, — and  unutterable  desolation  of  soul ! 
Wliat  a  fearful  picture  of  agonising  despair  is  presented  in  the 
confession  of  this  implacable  homicide !  His  spirit  is  broken  in 
})ieces  ; — but  the  very  fragments  yet  burn  with  living  and  uncx- 
linguishable  hate.  And  it  is  not  merely  hatred  of  those  who 
have  injured  him,— or  exultation  over  their  fall,— or  the  troubled 
’  recollection  of  the  dream  of  passion  which  had  vanished,  and  of 

I  the  belovctl  object  so  cruelly  torn  for  ever  from  his  embrace ; — 

but  a  fixed  and  terrible  scorn  of  all  that  is  consoling  in  human 
sympathy,  or  elevating  in  religious  hope, — a  stern  despair  of  the 
.present,  and  disdainful  scepticism  as  to  the  future, — a  state  of 
maddened  and  demoniac  excitement,  without  ore  drop  of  kindly 
feeling  to  temper  or  sooth  it,  and  expiring  only  with  the  last 
convulsive  palpitations  of  a  frame  consumed  by  more  than  mortal 
agonies. 

The  Corsair, '  Lara,  'Alp,  are  but  modifications  of  this 
fearful  character — successive  developements  of  its  different  bad 
energies,  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  various  combinations  in 
which  the.  fancy  of  the  poet  brings  them  into  operation.  The 
('orsair  is  a  fierce  and  reckless  outlaw,  proscribed  by  society,  and 
returning  liatrcil'for  pn^ription— stained  with  innumerable 
crimes,  and  sunk  in  thc^eepest  moral  degradation,  but  retain¬ 
ing  the  stamp  of  intellectual  energy  and  grandeur  so  deeply 
graven,  that  one  might  supjwse  it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet  to 
inculcate  that  -mental  power  can  attain  its  most  stupendous  height 
only  amid  scenes  of  turpitude  and  violence.  There  is  nothing 
human  which  dare  meet  the  bandit's  glance — nothing  which  can 
survive  his  frown  ;  -  the  desperate  gang  whom  he  has  seduced  in 
to  the  participation  of  his  evil  fortunes,  feel  their  stout  hearts 
d’ermastered  by  the  spell  of  his  superiority,  and  catch  from 
his-  presence  the  instinct  of  obedience  and  awe.  livery  read¬ 
er  of  Byron  must  remember  the  striking  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  Conrad — the  inscrutable  power  with  udiicli 
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he  has  invested  him — the  talisman  of  more  than  majestic 
dominion  over  inferior  minds  which  he  has  ascribed  to  the 
princely  robber.  The  native  loftiness  of  soul  by  which 
Conrad  is  so  conspicuously  distinguished  from  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  his  band,  mij^ht  remind  us  indeed  of  that  sustained  su- 
]K'ru)rity  which  Milton  has,  with  so  many  traits  of  suhliinc  in¬ 
vention,  unfolded  in  his  portrait  of  Satan,  were  it  not  that  the  ejnc 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise  which  occupies  the  deliberation  of  the 
one  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  with  the  petty  and- marauding  ad¬ 
venture  for  which  the  noble  poet  destines  the  awakened  energy  of 
the  other — and  that  Byron, bygiving  even  less  of  a  moral  character 
to  the  conduct  and  resolves  of  his  pirate  than  Milton  has  thought  it 
nc*ecssary  to  allow  to  those  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  has  remark¬ 
ably  contracted  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the  whole  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  fallen  archangel  in  Paradise  Lost,  with  feelings  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  penitence  which  his  pride  will  not  permit  him  to 
avow,  can  contrast  his  new  alxKle  of  guilt-  with  those  blissful 
scats  of  innocence  from  which  he  fell ;  and  when  he  hniks 
round  on  the  partners  of  his  misery,  he  can  for  them  shed 
*'  tears  such  as  angels  weep.’"  But  the  Corsjiir  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff;  he  has  no  compunction,  no  remorse;  with  his 
fatal  descent  into  the  abyss  of  guilt  all  hope  perishetl,  and  all 
repentant  terrors  were  cast  aside;  and  he  stands  before  us 
without  one  feeling  of  regret,  or  one  drop  of  pity — an  absolute 
and  unqualified  personification  of  evil  energy— of  remorseless 
hate — of  immitigable  dcsi-Miir. 

But,  like  the  other  incarnations  ef  this  terrible  spirit,  Con¬ 
rad  has  still  one  redeeming  virtue — his  love  for  Medora ;  and 
such  is  the  art  of  the  poet, — such  his  impassioned  delinea¬ 
tion  of  ,thc  love  of  these  secluded  exiles, — so  powerful  is  the 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  unsuspecting  innocence,  the  fe¬ 
minine  tenderness,  the  unextinguishable  devotion  of  the  mar¬ 
tyred  beauty,  as  slie  clings  in  the  agony  of  passion  to  her  mysteri¬ 
ous  paramour, — so  touching  is  the  Contrast  of  her  softness  with 
that  ferocity  which  her  presence  and  smiles  can  alone  subdue,— 
that  the  poet  is  enabled  to  carry  us  at  will  through  scenes  the 
most  incompatible  and  discordant, — and  to  combine  the  revolt¬ 
ing  vices  of  his  hero  with'  virtues  never  before  discovered  in 
such  savage  union.  Thus  it  is  that  the  romantic  passion  and 
touching  fidelity  of  Conrad  to  Medora,  and  the  beautiful  and 
affecting  incidents  and  passages  of  which  it  furnishes  the  occa¬ 
sion,  hurry  us,  enchanted,  along  with  the  marauder,  as  he  steals 
in  disguise  amid  the  Turkish  fleet;  intrudes  upon  the  revelry  of 
the  pacha  in  the  habiliments  of  a  dervise  ;  and,  when  the  hour 
of  slaughter  arrives,  starts  up  in  armed  might  dealing  indis- 
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criminate  destruction  around,  till  every  thin^  streams  with 
blood  and  blazes  in  conflagration.  The  gallantry  and  grace 
of  Conrad,  in  rescuing  the  imprisoned  beauties  secluded  for 
the  gratifleatiun,  but  neglected  amid  the  terrors  of  his  van- 
quished  foe,  wiule  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  band  are 
vet  unassure<l, — the  I'onstancy  with  which  he  resists  the  pol¬ 
luted  love,  and  loathes  the  horrid  revenge  of  the  rescued  Gul- 
nare, — the  courage  with  which  he  afterwards  sustains  his  altered 
fate,  and  looks  mpon  death  and  torture  with  disdain,  incapable 
of  emotion  but  when  he  thinks  of  the  widowed  and  perishing 
love  whom  he  has  left  on  his  own  desolate  isle,— -the  unutterable 
agony  with  which  he  learns  her  fate  on  his  return,— and  the 
mysterious  awe  which  is  suspended  over  the  sad  close  of  his  own 
chetjuered  career, — impart  an  interest  to  the  story,  and  extort  an 
intense  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  character,  which  the  heroes 
of  I.,ord  Byron,  whose  names  are  “  linked  with  one  virtue  and  a 
thousand  crimes,”  are  but  ill  entitled  to  command. 

Of  Lara,  Alp,  and  the  other  characters  of  this  class,  which 
the  poet  has  delineated,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  de- 
tml ;  because  they  all,  in  their  leading  traits,  I)ear  a  marked  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  Giaour  and  the  Corsair,  although  they  fall  consi* 
derably  beneath  them  in  power  both  of  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion. — Parasina,  the  Prisoners  of  Chillon,  and  some  other  minor 
poems,  are  cast  in  a  different  mould,  and  show  the  variety  of  this 
poet,  which  is  as  great  as  can  be  conceived  within  the  limitsofstrong 
and  intense  emotion.  But  it  is  in  the  latter  parts  of  Childe  Harold, 
especially  in  the  4th  canto,  that  the  genius  of  Byron  is  seen  to 
greatest  advantage,  and  that,  surpassing  all  his  former  achieve¬ 
ments,  he  comes  upon  us  with  the  power  of  a  consummate  mas¬ 
ter,  and  leaves  all  the  rivalry  of  his  own  age  at  a  hopeless  and 
immeasurable  distance.  Here  it  is  that  his  muse  communes 
with  the  godlike  spirits  of  ancient  times,  bearing  the  weight  o 
Boman  grandeur  on  her  expanded  pinions,  and  uttering  the  pro¬ 
found  griefs  of  the  fallen  nustress  of  the  world  in  accents  which 
breathe  the  very  music  of  majestic  woe.  Here  it  is  that  the 
genius  of  the  poet  acknowledges  a  theme  worthy  of  its  noblest 
energies,  and,  amid  the  most  magnificent  of  nmrtal  ruins, 
rises  to  its  proudest  flights  of  inspiration.  The  indestructible 
miracles  of  Grecian  art,  which  yet  survive  the  fall  of  that  mag¬ 
nificence  they  were  translated  to  adorn,  and  seem  to  proclaim  the 
immortality  of  intellectual  greatness  amid  the  stupendous  fragments 
of  wrec'ked  and  crumbling’  cmjiire — the  temples  and  palaces 
where  the  masters  of  the  world  worshipped  in  solemn  awe,  or 
reposed  in  gorgeous  state,  and  which  we  now'  trace  only  by  the 
memorial  of  some  shatteral  remnant,  or  the  outline  of  some  gi- 
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gantic  foundation, — the  thousand  consecrated  localities  where 
patriots,  and  sages,  and  heroes,  have  trod  in  such  godlike  sue* 
cession,  as  all '  other  but  Roman  history  will  be  searched  for 
in  vain,— the  touching  intimations  of  some  grand  epoch,  or 
affecting  catastrophe,  which  are  given  by  every  fragment  of  the 
mournful  ruins, — the  strange  variety  of  being  through  which 
it  was  the  fate  of  the  eternal  city  to  pass,  making  her  in  all 
things  a  wonder,  in  the  amazing  vicissitudes  no  less  than  in 
the  matchless  ascendancy  of  her  fortunes, — the  striking  events 
of  her  history,  from  the  epoch  of  her  humble  foundation  by  a 
gang  of  prraestined  marauders,  through  the  short-lived  op¬ 
pression  of  her  early  tyrants,  the  majestic  career  of  her  sena¬ 
torial  and  consular  triumphs,  the  crimsoned  proscriptions  of  her 
Syllos, — the  entire  grandeur  of  her  •  imperial  magnificence, 
which  subdued  and  circled  the  prostrate  world, — the  affect¬ 
ing  remembrance  of  her  decline  and  fall,  when  the  steady 
arm  of  barbarian  impatience  pierced  the  trophied  circle,  and 
made  a  breach,  never  to  be  clo^  ngaiO)  in  the  vast  fabric  of 
universal  empire,  severing  from  it  one  mighty  limb  after  an¬ 
other,  till  the  world's  mistre^  after  tracing  the  full  cycle 
of  revolving  fate,  shrunk  back  almost  to  the  littleness  of 
her  beginnings,  an  infant  Rome  again  in  ail  but  the  hoaiy* 
charm  of  her  desolation  ! — these,  and  a  thousand  other  recollec¬ 
tions,  crowd  upon  the  spectator  of  this  mournful  epitome 
of  ruined  grandeur,  and  hll  the  soul  of  the  poetical  commemora- 
tor  of  such  a  scene  with  deep  and  almost  unutterable  emotion. 

How  lofty  and  appropriate  is  the  manner  in  which  the  most 
magnificent  of  human  themes  has  been  treated  by  the  ini¬ 
mitable  genius  of  Byron  ?  With  what  energy  he  expresses  all 
that  passion  ever  felt  of  the  influence  of  beauty  and  the 
power  of  love,  in  his  rapturous  hymn  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis  ! 
The  burning  emotions  of  the  poet,  on  contemplating  this 
mest  consummate  exhibition  of  female  loveliness,  mingling  will} 
his  intense  sensibility  to  the  sublime  powers  of  that  genius 
which  imagined  and  embodied  the  beautiful  creation,  pr^uces 
a  torrent  of  impassioned  eloquence  such  as  even  this  endur¬ 
ing  theme  of  classic  admiration  never  before  commanded.  Nor 
does  the  strain  fall  when  the  poet  turns  to  address  the  far- 
famed  personification  of  the  mythological  patron  of  his  own  di¬ 
vine  art— the  Apollo  Belvidere.  What  a^  crowd  of  graceful  and 
sublime  conceptions  are  here!  How  the  beautiful  energy  of 
”  the  god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light,” — the  celestial  animation 
of  his  countenance, — the  grace  of  his  form,  and  the  unrival¬ 
led  inspiration  of  the  artist  of  this  sculptured  wonder, — are 
embodied  in  the  nervous  lines  of  the  poet!  But  the  ruins 
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of  Roman  grandeur  arc  contemplated  by  him  with  a  still  deep- 
deeper  feeling,  if  possible,  than  the  memorials  of  Grecian  art. 
It  is  when  he  bursts  forth  in  an  agony  of  enthusiasm,  and 
apostrophises  the  genius  of  the  eternal  city,  the  “  lone  mo¬ 
ther  of  dead  empires,” — when  he  imagines  her  endued  with 
human  feeling,  and  susceptible  of  human  sorrow,  and  contrasts 
the  greatness  of  her  fall  with  the  paltry  miseries  of  individual 
nothingness, — when  he  sees  her  standing  “  the  Niobe  of  na¬ 
tions, — ^an  empty  urn  within  her  w'ithcred  hand,”  whence  the  dust 
of  her  heroic  children  has  been  long  since  scattered  ; — it  is  when, 
rcmemlM-'ring  the  barbarian  vengeance  to  which  she  became  a  prey, 
be  thinks  also  of  her  former  glories,— of  Brutus,  and  Tully, 
and  Virgil,  and  Livy,  and  the  long  line  of  her  patriots,  poets, 
and  sages ; — it  is  then  that  his  muse  rises  to  her  highest  strain 
of  admiration  and  awe,  and  breathes  her  profoundest  notes 
of  anguish ;  and  that,  wandering  amid  the  obscure  and  untrace- 
able  ruins  where  the  winds  howl,  and  the  owlets  scream,  and  the 
cypress  and  ivy  creep  over  the  undistinguished  mass  of  desola¬ 
tion,  he  gives  vent  to  a  series  of  deep  and  alfecting  speculations 
on  the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind,  such  as 
could  have  been  warranted  by  no  inferior  suggestion  than  that 
of  Rfiman  decay,  and  could  have  been  woven  into  such  a  so¬ 
lemn  and  stupendous  exhibition  of  genius  as  that  which  they 
now  present,  by  no  other  hand  but  that  of  Byron  himself. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  however,  that  even  in  this  the 
proudest  w’ork  of  his  genius,  although  he  has  taken  a  higher 
and  purer  flight,  in  point  of  moral  sentiment,  than  in  any  other 
of  his  pK?ms,  yet  the  tone  of  feeling  is  not  precisely  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  demanded.  All  of  Roman  greatness  which 
the  p<x;t  perceives,  or  labours  to  illustrate,  is  intellectual  energy. 
It  is  more  of  Roman  poavkr,  at  all  events,  than  of  Roman  virtue, 
that  he  delights  to  speak,-— more  of  the  high  political  issue  of  Ro¬ 
man  constancy  than  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism — that  in¬ 
flexible  intc^ity — that  generous,  liberal,  and  magnanimous  cast 
of  soul,  wnich,  by  bestowing  a  sort  of  moral  consecration  on 
the  cause  of  Rome,  gave  courage- and  victory  to  her  warriors. 
It  is  more  in  admiration  of  Sylla  and  Cassar,  than  of  Regulus  and 
Cato,  that  the  fancy'of  the  poet  loves  to  expand  itself; — and 
while  his  spirit  is  fired  with  the  splendid  results  of  that  stern 
and  simple  virtue  which  built  up  the  mightiest  fabric  of  power, 
and  wrought  the  most  brilliant  and  unfading  tissue  of  renown  that 
has  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  nations,  his  highest  admiration  seems 
to  be  reserved  for  the  guilty  usurpers  in  whose  persons  whole 
ages  of  glorious  toil  were  perverted  to  some  selfish  and  flagitious 
consummation.  It  is  not  the  sedate  grandeur  of  the  rustic  die- 
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tator,  turning,  but  not  descending,  from  the  achievements  of  tri¬ 
umphant  patriotism  to  the  labours  of  simple  and  virtuous  indus¬ 
try,  but  the  feveretl  lust  of  the  profligate  and  panting  candu 
date  for  despotic  sway,  that  awakens  the  poet’s  inspiration.  It 
is  not  Kegulus,  braving  torture  and  death  I’or  the  purity 
of  his  honour  but  Syllu  blazing  through  his  ensanguined 
course,— glutted  with  spoils, — throned  on  hecatombs  of  vic¬ 
tims,— and  dyed  with  torrents  of  slaughter, — whose  image 
recommends  itself  to  the  heated  fancy  of  the  poet,  no  less 
by  the  energy  which  carried  him  through  his  terrible  career, 
than  by  the  Satanic  scorn  with  which  he  contemplated  both  the 
guilt  and  the  reward  of  his  abandoned  enterprise.  The  gorgeous 
superstructure  of  Roman  greatness  is  revealed  to  the  poet’s  eye 
in  all  its  vast  and  boundless  dimensions,  and  around  the  awful 
pile  he  has  cast  in  profusion  the  richest  offerings  of  his  genius  ;— 
but  the  deep  foundations  which  were  laid  through  centuries  of 
virtuous  toil,  and  heroic  exertion,  and  spotless  integrity,  and 

f)ious  constancy,  are  hid  from  his  view.  It  is  Rome,  after  she 
iad  doffed  her  consular  robe,  and  put  on  the  imperial  purple,— 
after  she  had  assumed  the  symbols  of  that  unresisted,  unii'ersal, 
prevailing  power,  which  appears  to  be  the  native  element  of  the 
proud  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  Byron  ; — it  is  Rome,  after  her 
old  heroic  spirit  was  extinct,  or  survived-  only  in  its  expiring 
energy  ; — it  is  Rome  throned  on  the  august  summit  of  dominion, 
and  tottering  towards  the  steep  down  which  she  was  fated  to  de¬ 
scend  with  so  mighty  and  so  melancholy  a  ruin ; — it  is  this 
Rome,  consummate  in  power,  perfect  in  reflnement,  inflamed  with 
luxury,  and  drunk  with  adulation,  that  the  noble  poet  a})pears 
to  worship  with  all  tlie  burning  energy  of  a  sympathising  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  forgetting,  or  disdaining  the  nobler  reminiscences  of 
her  infant  heroism, — her  glorious  struggles  and  affecting  vicissi¬ 
tudes, — the  temperance,  forbearance, generosity, and  magnanimity 
of  her  earlier  heroes ;— disregarding  many  of  the  themes  the  most 
deeply  interwoven  with  his  magniflcentsubject, — theflttest  imagin¬ 
able  for  his  own  powerful  management — and  the  dearest  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  j)oetry, — ^lie  has  concentrated  almost  every  ray  of  his  inspir. 
ation  upon  the  gorgeous  tyranny  of  which  the  ruined  fragments 
more  prominently  solicited  his  impassioned  gaze;  and  has  so  poured 
forth  his  charmed  lamentations, — and  so  mingled  his  majestic 
accents  with  the  mute  eloquence  of  fallen  grandeur, — and  so 
refreshed  and  heightened  the  scene  of  desdtation  with  the  living 
torrents  of  his  poetic  tears, — that  every  faded  object  of  classic 
recollection  starts  into  the  energy  of  present  perception,  and  the 
mighty  theatre  of  his  meditations  trembles  with  the  inspiration  of 
living  woe.  But  still  we  are  compelled  to  legret  that  partial 
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devotion  of  transcendent  genius,  which,  in  yielding  to  the  casual 
impulses  of  a  perverted  sympathy,  has  chosen  to  sing  rather  the 
pomp  than  the  glory  of  Rome.  But,  after  what  he  has  done, 
who  shall  dare,  by  supplying  the  omission,  to  attempt  to  perfect 
the  chef  danvre  of  modern  poetry,  and  hazard  a  comparison 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  living  Imds. 

It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  as  an  atonement  for 
his  defect  of  high  moral  sensibility,  he  has— especially  in 
his  later  works— evinced  a  deep  symijathy  with  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  nature,  such  as  few  otlier  poets  have  displayed. 
This  is  true, — and  indeed  this  species  of  sensibility  is  the  invari¬ 
able  concomitant  of  high  poetical  genius.  It  is  not,  that  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry,  in  the  familiar  sense  of  the  word,  is  indicative 
of  any  very  high  powers,  either  of  intellect  or  of  feeling; — for 
the  beauties  of  external  nature  have  that  impressive  character, 
that  they  effectually  solicit  the  notice  even  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  beholder, — and  an  indifference  to  their  conspicuous  fas¬ 
cinations  betrays  a  degree  of  apathy  quite  incompatible  with 
every  notion  of  the  poetical  temperament.  Almost  every 
man, — with  the  exception  of  the  entire  race  of  Cocknies — feels 
deeply  the  charms  of  external  nature ;  and  if  he  be  at  all  imbued 
with  the  mechanical  part  of  poetical  composition,  is  forward  to 
express  his  admiration  in  that  appropriate  form ;  and  hence  the 
pestilent  swarm  of  descriptive  poets  who  have  reduced  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  metrical  trifling  to  the  very  lowest  level  of  vulgarity. 
But  Lord  Byron  is  not  a  descriptive  poet,  in  the  homely  and 
tasteless  sense  in  which  the  appellation  is  commonly  applied —  ' 
but  an  ardent  and  powerfid  spirit,  grasping  every  subject  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  regard  with  the  most  intense  vigour,  and  diffusing 
its  passionate  sympathy  alike  over  the  wonders  of  physical  and  of 
intellectual  nature.  He  docs  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  describe 
mountains  and  cataracts,  and  valleys,  and  silver  streams,  and 
flowery  landscapes  , — he  docs  not  make  mere  description  the 
end  and  object  of  his  labours,  or  exhibit  his  pictures  of 
external  nature  in  perplexing  and  unimpressive  abstraction 
from  the  human  passions  which  they  arc  calculated  to  kindle 
or  allay  ; — ^but,  keenly  alive  to  every  clement  of  emotion, 
which  sense  or  imagination  can  administer,  he  bears  along  with 
him  in  his  rapid  course  all  that  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  tlie  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  and  casts  down,  in  splendid  profusion,  all  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  descriptive  poetry,  before  the  dark  and  dread  shrine  of 
human  passion.  It  is  in  his  impassioned  strains,  as  in  those  of 
every  other  great  writer,  that  the  genuine  elements  of  descrip 
tivc  poetry  find  their  proper  place,  and  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  nature  their  fittest  admiration,— it  is  here  that  they  are  finely 
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disposed,  not  as  detached  groups  of  varied  or  dazzling  colour, 
and  of  delicate  or  massive  configurution,  but  as  familiar  and 
lovely  forms,  incentive  or  ornamental  of  those  intense  emotions 
in  which  all  human  interest  is  necessarily  concentrated. 

One  unhappy  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Byron,  however, 
too  conspicuous  in  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry,  is  that  dark 
and  dreary  scepticism  which  has  been  observ^  and  lament¬ 
ed  by  all  classes  of  critics.  It  is  not  merely  that  his  doubting 
soul  is  painfully  suspended  betwixt  the  hope  of  future  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  dread  of  annihilation,  but  that,  with  an  apparently 
fixed  disbelief  of  futurity,  he  seems  to  mingle  the  most  bitter 
scorn  of  all  its  bright  promises.  His  is  not  a  spirit  agitated 
with  doubts,  and  breathing  out  its  sadness  in  low  and  melancholy 
murmurs.  The  sentiment  of  infidelity  is,  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  not  diffident  and  quiescent,  but  fiercely  and  vindictively 
active,— not  a  dreary  sh^ow  oppressing  and  darkening  the  in¬ 
tellect,  but  >0  foul  and  pregnant  cloud  to  which  the  spark 
of  passion  is  uncea.»ingly  applied.  It  is  not  the  dream  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  intellect,  prisoned  in  the  toils  w  rought  by  its  own  fitful  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  struggling  for  liberty  and  life  in  the  grasp  of  the 
subtle  enchantment,  but  the  dark  anti  troubled  movement 
of  a  wayward  iniagination,  grappling  in  proud  defiance  with  the 
terrors  of  that  eternity  which  it  dare  not  meet  in  the  sobriety  of 
reason.  This  attitude  of  defiance  and  contempt  is  not  the  natural 
one  of  calm  and  assured  scepticism ;  there  lurks  a  thick  drop  of 
believing  terror  in  the  inmost  reces.ses  of  that  Ixisom  which  dis- 
'  changes  the  poison  of  its  contumely  against  the  awful  truths  of 
religion.  It  is  the  dead  weight  of  perverted  passion  alone  that 
could  have  degraded  the  mounting  spirit  of  Byron  into  the 
scomer  of  the  lofty  destiny  of  his  nature  ;  and  his  upward  energy, 
suppressed  but  unextinguished,  yet  heaves  and  palpitates  beneath 
the  incumbent  load.  The  scepticism  of  Byron  is  not  like  the 
philosophic  wandering  of  Lucretius,  through  the  dark  regions 
of  speculation,  where  the  bewildered  spirit  clasps  some  disordered 
phantom  sprung  from  its  own  chaotic  agitations,as  the  creative  and 
upholding  power  of  universal  nature.  The  spirit  of  the  modern 
poet  does  not  pretend  to  have  completed,  or  even  attempted, 
the  gidily  nmnd  of  philosophical  s[x;culation,  returning  from 
the  cheerless  voyage  with  the  usual  freight  of  fictions  and  ab- 
sunlities.  The  infidelity  of  Byron  is  a  very  repulsive  species  of 
lx)ld,  uninquiring,  contemptuous  dogmatism.  It  is  not  the  trem¬ 
bling  ague  of  the  understanding,  but  the  bad  and  burning  fever 
of  the  heart.  Hence  it  is,  that  it  dcvelopes  itself — not  in  modest 
doubt  and  compassionable  hesitation — not  under  the  type  and 
with  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  purely  intellectual, — but  in 
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starts  of  phrenzied  and  infectious  profanity in  grumbling, 
reproach  and  deep  resentment,  compared  with  which  the  levity 
of  Voltaire  himself  is  but  the  sting  of  an  insect  to  the  rabid  fe¬ 
rocity  of  a  tiger. 

It  is  impossible,  we  should  think,  that  Byron  can  be  ignorant 
liow  much  he  thus  loses  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  genius.  lie  must 
know  that  the  loftiest  and  most  magnificent  field  upon  which  his 
spirit  could  expatiate,  is  that  which  is  displayed — not  by  tha 
truths  of  religion  themselves,  for  they  are  too  solemn  and 
awful  to  be  touched  with  impunity  even  by  the  most  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts  of  profane  inspiration — but  by  that  countless  mul¬ 
titude  of  elevating  and  ennobling  associations  which  they  create, 
and  to  which  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry  loves  to  give  mrm  and 
reality.  There  is  no  tlieme  which  may  not  be  exalted  by  the  pro¬ 
per  use  of  such  a.s.sociations — and  none  which  may  not  lie  degrad¬ 
ed  by  their  exclusion.  The  sentiments  of  religion,  indeed,  form 
the  noblest  elements  of  the  poetry  of  human  nature,  for  they  an¬ 
nounce  that  lofty  aspiration  after  other  than  the  vulgar  and  sensi¬ 
ble  things  of  this  world  which  is  cliaractcristic  of  humanity  in  all 
its  gradations  of  existence.  The  rude  and  early  periods  of  so¬ 
ciety  have  been  sup{K)sed^  and  with  justice,  to  lie  pn>pitious  to 
tlie  more  genuine,  unconstrained,  and  imaginative,  flights  of 
poetry  :  they  are,  os  it  were,  the  cradle  of  the  divine  art,  wbere 
It  is  seen  in  all  its  innocence  and  simplicity.  Yet  fArsr  arc  the 
periods  when  tliat  scepticism  which  is  generated  in.the  laborious 
trifling  of  a  disciplinea  but  enfeebled  understanding,  is  unknown, 
and  wiiere  the  voice  of  nature  speaks,  even  amid  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  mythological  aberrations,  of  that  immortality  which  civi¬ 
lization  dares  to  doubt  or  to  despise.  Can  Lord  Byron  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  enduring  grandeur  which  the  great  poets  of 
heathen  antiquity  have  lent  to  their  works  by  the  strain  of  re¬ 
verential  piety  which  pervades  them,  and  wliich,  Imwevor  ludi¬ 
crous  ana  fantastic  may  l)e  in  our  eyes,  the  shapes  it  occa¬ 
sionally  assumes,  gives  an  incommunicable  dignity  to  their 
comfxisitions,  which  every  reader  of  taste  passionately  recog¬ 
nises  ?  How  the  heroes  of  Homer  and  Virgil  rise  in  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  dignity  ;r— with  what  su|icrlor  awe  and  admira- 
rion  they  are  invested,  when  we  contemplate  them  as  the  con¬ 
secrated  agents  of  the  Gods, — the  especial  care  of  the  immor¬ 
tals, — tlie  instruments  of  their  will,  and  the  future  participators 
of  their  glory  !  A  fliousand  ]iaro<lics  never  can  bring  the  awful 
conflicts  in  which  Gods  and  men  struggle  for  victory,  and  shake 
heaven  and  earth  witli  their  collisions,  down  to  a  level  with  tlie 
most  energetic  pictures  of  merely  human  broils,  deprived  of  all 
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epic  dignity  and  fascination.  We  may  smile  at  the  remem- 
Inranoe  of  the  motley  tumult  when  we  are  led  to  the  cold 
workings  and  meagre  portraiture  of  our  own  unimpassioned  re¬ 
flexions  ;  but  while  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  is  full  upon  us, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  elements  of  super¬ 
natural  power,  of  which  he  has  made  so  noble  a  use,  are  of  sur¬ 
passing  energy  in  their  influence  upon  human  nature,  and  are 
kted  to  kindle  such  sublime  emotions  as  no  other  secret  of  the 
poetic  art  can  ever  supply. 

But  if  this  be  true,  even  of  the  uncouth  and  oden  unintelli¬ 
gible  Actions  of  heathen  mythology— if  the  great  poets  of  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity  would  have  forfeitra  in  a  great  degree  their  hold 
over  the  spirit  of  mankind,  had  they  been  coldly  indifferent 
towards  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  which  mingled 
themselves  even  with  the  superstition  of  tktir  age— how  much 
more  is  that  poet  to  be  mtied  for  his  infatuation,  who  not  only 
neglects  to  aviul  himself  of  all  the  lody  resources  which  are 
opened  to  him  in  the  system  of  a  purer  religion,  but  contemp- 
tuously  excludes  them,  and  strives  to  cast  ridicule  on  all  the 
higher  mysteries  of  revealed  faith,  as  well  as  upon  the  unex- 
dnguishable  sentiments  of  natural  religion  itself: — Let  Lord 
Byron  beware,  and  not  exult  too  much  in  the  .popularity  which 
hu  genius  has  achieved,  but  which  his  temerity  may  yet  forfnt 
He  IS  a  great  poet  indeed :  his  country  has  owned  his  claims  with 
deferential  homage  and  respect ;  it  has  cherished  his  rising  glory 
with  unexampled  ardour.  But  let  him  not,  intoxicatea  with 
adulation,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  is  among  the  very 
neatest  of  England's  poets,  or  that  she  could  not  afford,  to  allow 
his  name  to  perish  in  that  neglect  which  he  has  appeared  to  brave 
fay  his  audacious  pollutions. 

The  sudden  transition  of  this  author  from  grave  to  humo¬ 
rous  poetry,  showed  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  compass 
of  his  power.  By  the  course,  however,  which  he  has  latterly 
taken,  he  has  at  once  perfected  his  renown  as  a  man  of  genius, 
and  his  shame  as  a  miracle  of  depravity.  Beppo  was  in  many 
puls  reprehensible,  but  Don  Juan  is  scandulous  throughout 
There  was  in  Beppo  wit,  ease,  naivete,  abundant  humour,  arid 
occasional  strength,  such  as  no  other  living  author  could  have 
put  forth ;  but  there  was  also  much  intemperate  and  unseasonable 
levity.  Is  it  a  venial  offence  to  have  cast  mockery  on  the 
chastity  of  woman,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed,  and 
to  have  made  the  violation  of  conjugal  Addity  the  object  of 
a  gay  and  approving  smile  ?  Every  one  saw  with  regret,  that 
Itd'ian  morals,  not  less  than  Italian  skies,  had  found  favour 
with  the  author  of  Bej^,— and  that  the  majestic  spirit  of  the 
voi.  11.  no.  X.  2  m 
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noble  poet  was  beginning  to  bow  before  tho  voluptuous  pro- 
fligacy  of  a  foreign  muse.  With  his  voluntary  exile  from 
his  native  land,  every  proud  and  generous  feeling  passed  away ; 
and  the  Dante  of  England,  as  Byron  has  often,  although  fan¬ 
tastically  been  called,  took  his  willing  station  among  the  tune¬ 
ful  purveyors  of  an  exotic  licentiousness.  But  the  vices  even 
of  Beppo  are  venial,  compared  with  those  of  the  poem  before  us, 
of  which,  as  the  subject  is  at  once  painful  and  humiliating, 
we  shall  now  speak  once  for  all  briefly,  but  without  he¬ 
sitation.  We  can  never,  in  any  circumstances,  become  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  poet's  claims  upon  our  admiration  ;  but  we  must  con¬ 
fess,  that  even  the  glory  of  Byron  appears  to  sicken  and  fade 
away  before  these  poisoned  strains. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  in  general — for  we  speak  not  to  invite, 
but  to  repel  all  that  is  pure  from  the  perusal  of  this  enchanted 
repository  of  pollution — that  Don  Juan  is  by  far  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  of  all  Lord  Byron’s  performances, — that  the  occasional 
profanity  which  defiled  his  graver,  and  the  indecency  which  stain¬ 
ed  his  lighter  productions,  are  here  embodied  into  the  compact¬ 
ness  of  a  sysiem,  and  have  been  madly  exalted  from  their 
station  as  humble  though  repulsive  accessaries  of  his  theme, 
to  be  its  avowed  end,  purpose,  and  consummation,— that  ve 
have  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  a 
great  work,  of  which  the  very  basis  is  infidelity  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  the  most  obtrusive  ornaments  are  impure  imaginations 
and  blasphemous  sneers, — that,  in  fine,  the  poet  has  exhausted 
the  rich  gifts  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  endow 
him,  in  constructing  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  temple  of 
lust  and  impiety  that  has'  ever  been  reared  by  human  prev 
fligacy  and  genius.  The  work  cannot  pcri.sh  ;  for  it  has  in  it, 
full  and  overflowing,  the  elements  of  intellectual  vigour,  and 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing  power.  The  poet  is  in¬ 
deed,  “  damned  to  everlasting  fame.”  He  has  struck  a  blow 
against  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  his  species,  which  will 
make  him  be  remembered.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  in 
this  marvellous  production  of  depravity,  in  which  the  author  has, 
with  the  inflamed  imagination  of  the  most  gifted  poet,  and 
the  unswerving  zeal  of  the  most  resolute  founder  of  a  sys¬ 
tem,  dethroned  virtue  and  piety  from  their  pre-eminence, 
and  exhibited  a  perfect  compound  of  immorality  in  the  condens¬ 
ed  energy  of  his  maxims,  and  a  grand  panorama  of  licentious¬ 
ness  in  the  seductive  exuberance  of  his  details ; — that,  in  this 
magnificent  structure  of  impurity,  in  which  he  has  so  wantoned 
in  the  delights  of  licentious  love,— and  so  struggled  to  exalt  and 
to  endear  scenes  of  conjugal  infidelity,— in  whicli  he  has  so  power- 
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fully  painted  the  utmost  suffering  and  terrors  of  humanity,  only 
tliat  he  might  triumph  with  malignant  scorn  over  its  unutterable 
woes, — and,  above  ^1,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  horrors  of  his  guilty  creation  in  the  darkness  of  un¬ 
belief,  and  the  raving  triumph  of  atheistic  defiance ; — that  in 
this  tumult  of  malignity  towards  mankind,  there  was  yet 
room  in  the  heart  of  this  singular  being  for  malice  of  a  more 
peculiar  and  concentrated  nature,  scandalously  directed  against 
her  towards  whom,  as  he  ought  ever  to  have  breathed  the 
purest  tenderness,  he  ought  now  to  make  his  life  a  course  of 
fond  and  aftectionate  reparation. 

There  is  no  subject,  indeed,  which  poetical  talent  such  as 
that  possessed  by  Lord  Byron  will  not  invest  with  momentary 
interest,  and  clothe  with  unmerited  fascinations.  But  though 
the  rays  of  genius  may  gather  round  the  mass  of  moral  putrefac- 
Uon,  and  gild  it  with  their  prostituted  brilliancy,  they  can 
never  exalt  or  perpetuate  an  ignoble  or  revolting  theme.  The 
triumph  of  the  great  poet  consists  in  the  universal  sympathy  and 
intelligence  with  which  his  works  are  received :  By  becoming  the 
star  of  a  peculiar  sect,  or  the  idol  of  some  petty  circle,  his 
true  glory  is  eclipsed  for  ever.  Can  Lord  Byron  believe,  for  a 
moment,  that  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  world  arc 
ever  to  be  attracted  to  this  tale  of  slander,  blasphemy,  and  lust, 
—or  was  it  his  poor  ambition,  instead  of  reigning  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  to  be  worshipped  only  in  some  loathsome  coterie  of 
sensuality  ?  It  is  probable  that  this  misguided  being  has  never 
imagin  ’  to  himself  what  the  world  must  bwome  before  Don  Juan 
can  be  «/ar, — before  it  can  command  the  approliation  of  those 
who  dispeii.'e  the  highest  rewards  of  poetical  genius.  Is  it  for  him 
to  whom  the'  power  is  given  of  wakening  the  noblest  emotions — 
whose  magic  voice  has  already  stirred  the  energy  and  exalted  the 
poefical  character  of  his  countrymen — whose  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  observed  with  that  admiring  wonder  with  which 
men  follow  the  course  of  a  meteor,  or  watch  the  movements 
of  some  guiding  star ; — is  it  for  him  to  whom  accomplished  mil¬ 
lions  have  bowed,  and  criticism  has  confessed  its  homage  and 
veneration, — is  it  for  such  a  man  as  this,  stupendous  in  actual 
performance,  and  boundless  in  anticipated  achievement,  to  cast 
all  his  honours  in  the  dust,  and,  from  the  cherished  and  chosen 
poet  of  a  mighty  ixxmlc,  to  become  the  lewd  minstrel  of  a 
bmthel  ? 

It  is  easier  to  account  for,  than  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  poet.  His  mind  is  evidently  of  a  wilful  and  over-bearing  cast 
*rfond  of  power  and  pre-eminence,  and  impatient  and  vindictive 
under  disap|x)intment.  He  has  been  habituated  to  look  upon  him- 
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self  with  an  adoring  fondness,  and  upon  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  a  contemptuous  and  disdainful  eye,— and,  in  his  mad  am¬ 
bition,  and  his  cold  disdain  of  his  spedes,  he  has  come  at  last 
to  outrage  every  sentiment  in  which  other  men  recognise  the 
dignity  of  their  nature.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  but  after  one 
rude  repulse,  he  found  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  unrivalled  fame.  This  was 
too  much  for  his  climbing  and  impetuous  soul ; — ^he  soon  be¬ 
came  cloyed  with  praise,  and  disdained  the  offerings  presented 
to  him  by  the  beings  who  had  first  trampled  upon  his  weakness, 
—then  trembled  before  the  frown  of  his  indignation, — and  finally 
worshipped  the  resistless  triumphs  of  his  genius.  He  could  bear 
to  be  insulted,  because  that  only  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  and 
summoned  him  to  revenge ;  but  when  he  found  the  world  at 
his  feet,  he  began  to  despise  and  to  loathe  it. 

The  pride — the  excessive  and  inordinate  pride  of  Byron — is 
the  first  and  principal  cause  of  those  deplorable  aberrations  into 
which  he  has  been  betrayed  ;  but  there  is  another,  scarcely  less 
operative,  namely,  the  power  of  strong  passion,  to  which  he  rea¬ 
dily  submits ;  and  to  which,  as  it  has  been  the  source  of  his  most 
brilliant  successes,  he  seems  willingly  to  surrender  the  troubled 
course  of  his  existence.  He  is,  perhaps,  more  decidedly  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  passion  in  its  most  intense  and  indomitable  form,  than 
any  other  living  man  ; — and  he  certainly  has  it  less  under  the 
government  of  refined  and  enlightens  intellect  than  any 
of  the  great  poets  of  former  times  with  whom,  in  other  points, 
he  may  bear  a  comparison.  Of  this  energetic  and  powerful  turn 
of  feeling,  the  essence  is  that  deep  and  full  sense  of  beauty,  of 
which  an  ingenious  critic  has  marked  the  more  perfect  devetope- 
ment  in  the  later  works  of  Byron,  but  of  which  the  burning  ele¬ 
ments  have  pervaded  the  entire  tissue  of  his  compositions.  With 
the  images  of  physical  beauty  the  soul  of  the  poet  appears  filled, 
in  all  his  compositions ;— but  it  is  not  the  remote  and  compara* 
tively  uninteresting  beauty  of  inanimate  nature  that  satisfies  h'ls 
eager  fancy.  It  is  in  the  affecting  beauty  of  the  female  form  of 
which  he  has,  in  his  works,  designed  so  many  consummate  pic¬ 
tures  ;— it  is  in  that  species  of  beauty  which  speaks  at  once,  with 
the  most  reustless  eloquence,  to  the  sense  and  to  the  soul ; — ^it  is  in 
the  overpowering  loveliness  of  woman  that  the  poet  finds  its 
full  gratification.  The  refined  admiration  of  female  beau¬ 
ty  is  indeed  the  most  graceful  distinction  of  the  poet ;  but  when 
the  empire  of  sense  prevails  over  that  of  affection  and  intellect,  as 
unhappily  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Byron,  the  warmth  of 
the  p^ion  may  remain,  but  its  delicacy  and  spirituality  are  ex- 
tinguisbed. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  havf  been 
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compelled  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  the  greatest  of  our  living 
poets ;  and  nothing  but  the  licentious  outrage  upon  public  feel¬ 
ing  which  he  has  been  induced  to  commit,  could  have  provoked 
or  warranted  the  reflections  here  reluctantly  extorted  from  us. 
Some  of  our  greatest  poets,  indeed,  are  not  free  from  occa¬ 
sional  stains. — There  are  others,  and  those  of  great  merit, 
whose  unbecoming  jeux  ^esprit  exist  in  lamentable  profusion ; 
but  these  have  been  carefully  consigned  to  the  nether  regions  ot 
fame,  and  never  permitted  to  soil  the  broad  light  of  general  po¬ 
pularity.  But  an  elaborate  volume,  such  as  this,  ushered  in  as 
the  first  probationary  offering,  with  the  promise  of  a  long  and 
polluted  succession  hereafter,  is  a  novelty  in  the  annals  of  our 
literature. 

There  is  something  quite  new  and  peculiar,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  career  of  Byron.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  treating  of  English 
literature,  remarks,  “  II  n’y  a  point  en  Angleterre  de  memoires, 
de  confessions,  de  recits  de  soi  faits  par  soi-meme :  la  fierte  du 
“  caractere  Anglais  se  refuse  a  ce  genre  de  details  et  d’aveux.'" 
Lord  Byron  lias  proved  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  truth  of 
this  remark :  He  seems  to  have  identified  his  character  with 
h’ls  writings ;  his  poetry,  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  is 
a  mirror  in  which  are  reflected  the  movements  of  his  soul.  He 
has  even  obtruded  the  events  of  his  life  upon  public  notice ;  be 
has  solicited  regard  to  the  dark  current  of  his  sorrows ;  he  has  re- 
vtaled  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  life,  and  demanded  the  pub¬ 
lic  judgment  of  his  character.  His  spirit  had  already  been,  in 
great  part,  developed  to  the  world  by  his  poetical  pilgrimage, 
which  embodied  the  dark  and  tumultuous  aspirations  of  a  soul 
that  had  ever  been  a  stranger  to  repose.  The  world,  which  ad¬ 
mired  his  genius,  was  subdued  into  compassion  for  his  sorrows, 
however  capricious  and  distempered  might  be  the  source  from 
which  they  flowed.  The  moody  and  self-tormenting  temperament 
of  genius  was  recognised,  pitied,  and  reverenced  ;  and  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  Byron,  however  whimsical  their  origin,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  apparent  elements  of  happiness,  and  however  questionable 
or  unintelligible  their  tendency,  were  listened  to  with  a  sort  of 
charmed  sympathy  and  commiseration.  But  the  sudden  trans¬ 
fusion  of  this  poetical  character  into  the  realities  of  life, — the 
dreadful  apparition  of  it  in  the  most  hallowed  retreats  of  domestic 
purity, — ^the  destroying  taint  of  its  sullen  egodsm  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  fury,  amid  scenes  over  which  the  smooth  clear  stream  of 
gentle  aiiection  is  alone  permitted  to  wind  its  course,— struck 
every  one  with  amazement  and  aversion.  It  became  but  too 
evident  that  the  delicious  repose  of  English  domestic  life  was 
utterly  uncongenial  to  the  perturbed  soul  of  Byron.  He  volun- 
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tarily  exiled  himself  from  a  country  which  he  had  equally  honour- 
^  and  insulted, — honoured  by  the  display  of  his  extraordinary 
talents,  and  insulted  by  the  outrage  of  its  most  cherished  affec¬ 
tions  and  revered  institutions.  He  has  now  chosen  as  his  place 
of  exile  a  region  where  all  things  that  present  themselves — whe¬ 
ther  the  melancholy  monuments  of  decayed  grandeur,  or  the 
living  varieties  of  unscrupulous  luxury  and  gratification — will 
correspond  to  the  majestic  out  depraved  temperament  of  his  own 
unintelligible  nature ;  but  he  must  not  from  this  voluptuous  re¬ 
tirement  insult  the  purity  which  he  has  voluntarily  renounced, 
and  to  which  it  now  appears  but  too  probable  that  he  is  fated 
never  to  return. 
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sisting  of  nearly  8()00  vedumes,  on  Divinity,  History,  Poetry,  the  Drama,  Romance, 
Facetias,  Arts  and  SdeiKes,  Alchymy,  Astrology,  Medicine,  Ac-  Price  3s.  Fo¬ 
reign  pi^  separate.  Is. 

A  Skeleton  Catalc^e  for  systematically  arranging  a  l-ibraty,  in  which  blanks  are 
left  for  titles,  names  of  authors,  editors,  translators,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the 
difilerent  works,  and  also  for  (he  sizes,  number  of  volumes,  date,  Ac.  Ac.  4to.  Price 
8s.  neatly  half-bound. 
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DRAMA  AND  POITRV. 

Puga,  a  poem,  with  illustrative  Notes.  Sva  St.  td. 

Sacred  Beauties,  a  Poetical  Work.  By  Ci^rt  H.  N.  Rowe,  R.  N.  descendant  of 
Nicholas  Rowe,  £sq.  who  sung  of  Tamerlane.  1  voL  snoall  Svo.  Price  10s.  boards, 
hot  pressed. 

Memoirs  of  a  Goldfinch,  a  poem ;  with  Notes,  principally  on  the  motions  of  the 
havenly  bodies.  Price  2s.  fid.  boards. 

The  Fudger  Fudged ;  or  the  Devil  and  T— — y  M— e,  1788.  By  the  E^tor 
of  the  New  Whig  Guide.  E'oolscap  8va  3s.  fid.  boards. 

Poems,  with  translations  from  the  German.  By  Jcdin  Anster,  Rsq.  Svo.  7s. 
fid. 

The  Influence  of  Wealth  on  Human  Happiness,  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  Macdonald.  12mo.  Ss.  boards. 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel,  the  2d  edition ;  and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Bing.  8vo.  fis. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany,  containing  Geography,  Astronomy,  Chronology,  Trade 
and  Commerce,  &c.  &c.  adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  R.  Humber.  2d  edition, 
vith  considerable  additions  and  corrections.  12ma  Price  3s.  half- bound. 

The  Instructive  Pocket  Companion,  containing  a  great  variety  of  Anecdotes,  Ob¬ 
servations,  Maxims,  &c.  &c.  from  the  most  eminent  authors.  By  Joseph  Taylor ; 
with  frontispiece.  Foolscap  8vo.  Price  4s.  boards. 

A  Sequel  to  the  E'rench  Exercises  of  Chambaud,  Hamel,  Perrin,  Wanostrocht, 
and  other  Grammars ;  being  a  Practical  Guide  to  translate  from  English  into  good 
French,  on  a  new  plan,  with  Grammatical  Notes.  By  G.  H.  Pop^eton.  l2mo. 
Price  3a  bound. 

A  New  and  Pracdcal  Method  of  Stenography,  or  Short-Hand  Writing.  By 
Sidiard  Farr.  Price  fia  boarda 

An  Epitome  of  Scripture  History,  with  Questions  designed  as  Exercises  for  Vouttg 
Persons.  By  Joseph  VVard.  12mo.  4a 

A  Practic^  Intr^uction  to  the  Science  of  Short  Hand,  upon  the  general  principles 
ef  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Byrom.  By  William  Gawtresa  8vo. 

Stephens’  Greek  Thesaurua  Noa  7  and  8,  containing  part  fith  of  the  Lexicon, 
snd  part  2d  of  the  Glossary. 

The  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classica  Parts  5  and  6. 

HISTORY. 

Spanish  America;  or  a  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Geographical  Account  of  the 
Dominions  of  Spain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  continent^  and  insular  f  illustrated 
with  maps,  &c.  By  R.  H.  Bonnycastle,  Captain  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineera 
2  rola  8vo.  Price  218.  boards. 

Historical  Memoir  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Maida,  fought  in  Calabria,  4th  July 
1806.  8vo.  2a 

The  History  of  the  Abbey,  Palace,  and  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse ;  including 
so  Account  of  the  Sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors,  with  plates  and  other  engravinga 
8to.  fia  fid. 

I, AW. 

Remarks  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Law  subjecting  Lands  to  be  charged  for  Debts 
by  warrant  of  Attorney  and  Judgment,  with  some  Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Trust  Terma  used  as  a  protection  against  such  incumbrancea  By  a  Barrister  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn.  8vo.  Price  2a  sewed. 

A  Treatise  on  Crimes  snd  Misdemeanoura  By  William  Oldnall  Russell  of  lun- 
coin’s  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Ijiw.  2  vola  royal  8vo.  Price  34  3a  boarda 

The  Trials  at  large  of  Joseph  Merceron,  E^.  for  Fraud.  8vo.  7a 

An  Essay  upon  Marine  Evidence  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  By  F.  M. 
Van  Heythusen,  Esq.  Svo.  lOs.  fid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hops  Calendar  and  Guide,  giving  a  correct  Account  of  all  the 
public  offices,  miliury  forces,  Ac.  together  with  a  brief  Account  of  its  soil,  climate, 
5 
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and  agriculture,  with  much  other  valuable  infonnation  for  the  uie  of  thore  penoiu  emi¬ 
grating  to  that  Settlement  Price  4e.  6d.  boarde,  with  a  map  of  the  Colony. 

Le^t  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.  By  the  llcv.  Henry  6.  White,  A.  M.  Preacher 
at  the  Asylum.  Price  6s.  6d. 

Recollections  of  Japan ;  comprising  a  particular  Account  of  the  religion,  language, 
laws,  and  manners  of  the  People,  Ac.  By  Captain  Golownin,  Author  of  **  a  Karrs, 
live  of  a  Three  Years’  Captivity  in  Japan.”  8vo.  Price  12s.  boards. 

Prolusions  on  the  present  Greatness  of  Britain ;  on  Modem  Poetry ;  and  on  the  pre. 
lent  Aspect  of  the  World.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.  A.  S.  1 2mo.  Price  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Hinu  on  Emigration  to  the  Ci^re  of  Good  Hope.  By  W.  J.  Burchett,  Esq.  Price 
8s.  6d. 

Walks  through  Bath,  describing  every  thing  worthy  of  interest  connected  with  that 
^ace,  forming  a  complete  Guide  to  the  visitors  of  Bath  and  its  neighbourhood.  By  P. 
Egan.  Foolmp  6vo.  12mo.  18s.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  With  21  interesting  views  drawn 
by  Storer. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  Ko.  63.  8vo.  6s. 

Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domesiic,  with 
Reflection  on  Prayer.  By  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  8vo.  Ps. 

The  Sjwrtsman’s  Dir^ory;  or  Park  and  Gamekeeper’s  Companion.  By  Jdm 
Mayer.  'Third  Edition,  enlaiged  and  improved.  12s. 

'The  Quarterly  Review,  Na  42.  6s. 

Mental  Wanderings;  or  P'ragments  on  Priestcraft  and  Superstition.  12ma  3s. 

NOVELS. 

Eveleen  Mountjoy ;  or  Views  of  Life.  A  NoveL  By  Mrs.  Robert  Moore.  4  vois 
12mo.  Price  84s.  boards. 

The  Highlander;  a  Tale  of  my  Landlady.  2  vols.  12mo.  Price  11s.  boards. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Political  Essays,  with  Sketches  of  Public  Characters.  By  William  Hazlitt.  8va 
Price  14s. 

The  Sufferings  and  Fate  of  the  Expedition  which  sailed  from  England  in  Novem. 
ber  1817,  to  the  Rivers  Orinocco  and  Apure,  and  joined  the  Patriotic  P'oices  in  W 
nezuela  and  Caraccas.  By  G.  Hippisley,  Esq.  late  Colonel  of  the  Eirst  Venezuelsn 
Hussars,  &c.  8vo.  Price  15s. 

Gleanings  and  Remarks  collected  during  many  months  residence  at  Buenos  Ayitt 
and  within  the  Upper  Country,  with  a  Prefatory  Account  of  the  Expedition  from  Eng. 
land,  until  the  surrender  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  joint 
Conunand  of  Sir  D.  Baird,  G.C.B.K.C.  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  K.C.B.  By  Ms. 
jar  Alexander  Gillespie,  R.M.  8vo.  Price  10s.  boards,  with  maps,  Ac. 

A  Memoir  of  Charles  lAruis  Sand  ;  including  a  Narrative  of  the  circumstances  at. 
tending  the  death  of  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue ;  also  a  Defence  of  the  Gernutn  Urn* 
versities.  With  an  Intr^uction  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  the  Editor.  8va  Pike 
5s.  6d.  boards,  with  a  portrait  of  Sand. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  upon  the  symptoms,  consequences,  nature,  and  treat, 
ment  of  Venereal  or  Syphilitic  Diseases.  'Translated  from  the  seventh  French  edi¬ 
tion  of  F.  Swediaur,  M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  If.  4s.  boards. 

'The  Quarteriy  Musical  Magazine,  No.  4.  Royal  8vo.  Price  56. 

A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  'Astrology.  By  James  Wilson,  Esq.  Phi. 
lomath.  8vo.  12s. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  VoL  3d.  Part  3d.  4m. 
H.  16s. 

A  Treadse  on  Syphilis.  By  Swediaur.  2  vols.  8vo.  IL  4a. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properdes  of  Blood,  as  existent  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  T.  C.  'Thackrah.  8vo.  5s. 

Observadons  on  the  Medical  Powers  of  Mineral  Water*.  By  P.  Mackenzie,  MJ). 
12mo.  4a. 

A  Report  of  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  at  the  Westminster  Genend  DispensKy, 
during  1818.  By  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.  Ac.  Ac.  8vo.  8*. 

An  Inquiry  into  Dr.  Gall’s  System  concerning  Innate  Dispositums,  the  Pbyti> 
logy  of  the  Brain,  Ac.  8ro.  6s. 
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Clinical  and  Pathological  Reports.  By  S.  Black,  M.  D.  8vou  10s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

^  flecond  Course  of  Practical  Siennons,  expressly  adi^ted  to  be  read  in  families. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott.  8vo.  lOs  6d.  boa^s. 

An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Preliminary  Dis* 
sertation.  By  George  Holden,  M.A.  8vo  Price  16a  boWs. 

Sermons  on  the  most  important  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  J.  A.  Bas- 
held,  D.  D.  8va  Price  1  it.  boards. 

Dialogues  and  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Purity  and  Consistency  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  (litablished  Church.  By  a  laiyman.  8vo  88. 

Select  Sermons,  with  appropriate  Prayers.  Translated  from  the  Danish  of  D. 
Nicolay  Edington  Dalle.  Dy  the  Rev.  W.  Pulling.  8vo  lOs. 

Immanuel's  Crown;  or,  tlie  Divinity  of  Christ  Demonstrated.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Newman.  12ma  2a  6d. 

Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  translated  from  the  Greek ;  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
bvo.  10a  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to  Constantinople,  between  the  years  1810  and 
1816,  with  a  Joumid  of  the  V'oyage  by  the  Brazils  and  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
together  with  an  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  his  Majesty’s  Embassy  under  his  Ex* 
e^ency  Sir  Gore  Ousley,  Bart.  R.S.Ij.  By  .lames  Morvier,  Esq  late  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Persia.  Royal 
4to.  with  Maps,  ctdoured  Costumes,  &c.  &c.  Price  3L  13a  6d.  boards. 

Walks  tbrough  Ireland,  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818.  By  . I ohn  Barnard  Trotter, 
Esq.  late  private  Secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Tux.  Hvo.  Price  t  Is. 
bo^s. 
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OF 

Works  in  the  Press^  or  preparing  Jbr  Publication. 

In  the  Press,  and  spee<lily  will  be  published.  Specimens  of  the  l.iving  British  Poets, 
with  biographical  notices  and  critical  remarks.  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  A  M. 

Speedily  will  be  publislied.  An  Hutorical  and  Geographical  iMemoir  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  its  Nations  and  Tribes,  as  left  in  manuscript  by  the  late  Rev. 
.Tames  Bentley  Gordon,  author  of  “  Terraquea,”  “  History  of  the  Rebellion.”  &c.  to 
which  will  be  prefixed,  a  summary  of  his  life,  wrriting^,  and  opinions ;  dedicated  by 
remission,  to  his  Ro)ral  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  This  publication  has  a  double 
object,  to  spread  useful  and  agreeable  information,  and  to  aid  in  forming  a  fund  for 
two  unsettled  daughters  of  the  author. 

in  a  few  days  will  be  published,  A  Narratire  of  the  Expedition  to  South  America, 
which  suled  from  England  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1817,  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
Patriots,  including  the  military  and  naval  transactions,  and  ultimate  fate  of  that  Ex* 
pedition  ;  also  the  arrivals  of  Colonels  Blosset  and  En^ish,  with  British  troops  for 
that  service ;  their  reception  and  subsequent  proceedings,  and  other  incidental  and  in* 
(cresting  occurrences.  By  C.  Brown,  late  Captain  of  the  Venezuelian  Brigade  of  Light 
Artillery,  who  effected  his  return  to  his  native  country  at  the  latter  end  of  June  1819. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  continiution  of  Lieutenant  Hackett’s  Narrative. 

Shortly  will  appear.  The  First  Principles  of  Religion,  collected  and  arranged  for 
the  hdp  of  sudi  as  are  unskilful  in  the  Word  of  Righteousness.  The  Second  l^ition, 
etUarg^. 

CJ'  It  is  presumed  tliat  this  publication  will  be  found  a  useful  memorial  for  the 
Teachers  of  Youth. 

Speedily  will  be  published.  The  Answer  given  by  the  Gospel  to  the  Atheism  of  all 
VOL.  II.  NO.  X.  il  N 
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Ages ;  being  Strictures  suggestetl  chiefly  by  the  Wotks,  styled  Theological,  of  the  late 
Thomas  I’aine.  iiy  Thomas  Mullock,  Ksq. 

in  a  few  days  will  appear.  An  Essay  on  the  Employment  of  the  Poor.  By  Robert 
A-  Slaney,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  ' 

In  the  press,  Vol.  I.  on  Apoplexy,  including  Apoplexia  Hydrocephalics,  or  Water 
in  the  Head ;  with  an  Introductory  Account  of  the  Opinions  of  .\ncient  and  Viodem 
Physiologists  resiling  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  Nervous  System  ;  read  at  the  Royal 
College  I  t  Physicians,  at  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  the  year  1819.  By  .John  Cooke, 
jVI.  I)  F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  late  Physician  to  the  l.on- 
don  HospitaL  Vol  1 1.  on  Palsy  ond  Ep  lepsy,  is  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Shortly  will  be  jiublishetl,  in  one  volume  octavo,  I.etteis  from  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili,  witii  an  original  History  of  the  latter  Country,  illustrated  with  Engravings.  By 
the  Author  of  “  I.etttrs  fn>m  Paraguay.” 

In  the  press,  Rhodomaldi.  or  the  Castle  of  Roveggiano;  an  Italian  romance.  In 
three  volumes.  Dedicated  to  Miss  Charlotte  Smith. 

Mr.  .John  Scott,  author  of  “  A  Visit  to  Paris,”  &c  is  just  returned  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  two  years,  and  is  now  preparing  fur  publication 
a  work  under  the  title  of  Italy  in  1818  and  1819,”  comprising  remarks,  critical  and 
descriptive,  on  its  Mannets,  National  Character,  Political  Condition,  Literature,  and 
Fine  Arts. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  in  octavo,  A  Short  Account  of  the  principal  Hospitals 
of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands;  with  remarks  upon  the  clmate 
and  diseases  of  those  countries.  By  Henry  William  Carter,  M.  D.  F  R.  S. 

A  Volume  of  Poems,  Sungs,  and  Sonnets.  By  John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshirt 
Peasant,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  .1.  C.  H  Allen  is  preparing  for  publication  Isabella  of  the  Isles,  a  metrical  ro¬ 
mance  (>f  the  fifteenth  century,  with  Notes. 

M  r.  Smart  has  in  the  press  a  work  on  tlie  Theory  of  Elocution. 

In  the  press.  1'he  Spectator  in  a  Stage  Coach. 

1'he  seventh  number  of  the  Journal  of  New  Voyages  and  Travels,  published  on 
the  15th  of  September,  contains  the  Count  de  Forbin's  Travels  in  Egypt  in  1818,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  many  curious  Engravings- 

Mr.  Ackennann  is  preparing  for  publication  an  elementary  work  of  peculiar  interest, 
on  the  Construction  of  the  Machines  adapted  to  Arts  and  .Manufactures.  From  the 
French  of  M.  Iktancourt  With  Plates. 

The  Happiness  of  States  will  be  republished  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  with  in 
additional  book,  which  gives  a  connected  view  of  the  new  or  productive  system  of  Sta- 
tistics  in  all  its  extent,  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  Circulation,  Price,  Capital, 
Wealth,  Money,  Population,  and  Employment. 

Proposals  are  u»ued  for  publishing,  in  royal  octavo.  Historical  and  Biographical  De- 
scriptions  of  the  various  Public  Libraries  of  the  Metropolis,  with  Biographical  and 
Literary  Notices  of  their  Founders. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  con¬ 
taining  his  I’osthumous  Works- 

Kobert  Southey,  fisq.  will  speedily  publish,  in  foolscap  octavo.  The  Fall  of  Para¬ 
guay.  a  poem. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Elements  of  Gymnastics,  or  Bodily  Exercises  and  Sports, 
as  adopted  bv  Pestalozzi 

Also  the  klementary  Drawing  Book  by  Pestalozzi. 

Picturesque  Promenades  of  a  Young  Family  in  the  Environs  of  Paris,  with  many 
Engravings. 

The  National  Reader,  or  Exercises  adapted  to  the  National  Spelling  Book.  By  B. 
Tabart.  Price  8s.  fid. 

In  the  press.  The  Wandering  .Tew,  or  Harearh  the  Prolonged ;  being  an  authentic 
account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  most  distinguished  Nations,  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes  of  Celebrated  Men  of  different  periods,  since  the  last  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  .lerusalcm.  In  a  Narrative,  suppos^  to  have  been  written  by  that  myste¬ 
rious  Character.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Maps.  Collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 
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